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PREFACE 


The shortness of the period covered in the volume before 
us, more restricted in chronological scope than any other in 
the series, is more than compensated by the importance of 
the material treated in it, presenting, as it does, the most 
intensely dramatic situations, events of very far-reaching 
effect, and moral and psychological problems of the greatest 
human interest. 

Within the period embraced by the present volume the 
destiny of the unhappy monarch reaches its tragic culmina- 
tion on the scaffold while the devoted Girondins are drawn 
from one crisis to another towards their inevitable doom. 
The execution of Louis XVI made impossible any compro- 
mise between the Revolution and the Old Régime. It added 
strength to the formidable coalition of the European king- 
doms and thus made the concentration of power in the hands 
of a few determined individuals the only means of saving 
France and preserving the results of the Revolution. The 
overthrow of the Girondins brought about through their 
own weakness, made possible this indispensable unity of 
action in defense of France. 

There is frequent evidence of the comparative indifference 
of a large part, probably the majority of the French nation, 
to the revolutionary movement. Even in Paris, the focal 
point, the center of all revolutionary enthusiasm and stimu- 
lating influences, the attendance at the meetings of the 
sections represented only a small part of the population. 
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Only 14,000 votes were cast in an important election for 
mayor, certainly less than a tenth of the number of qualified 
voters. Only about a quarter of the qualified voting popu- 
lation of France participated in the plebiscite on the Con- 
stitution of 1793. 

The attitude of the greater part of the country was favor- 
able to progress and orderly reform, but disliked disturbance 
and only wished an opportunity to enjoy in peace the advan- 
tages already gained. The provinces generally abhorred the 
violence and feared the domination of the extreme revolu- 
tionists in Paris. 

The striking human interest that attaches to the events 
of the present volume invites us to reflection on the psycho- 
logical phenomena of society in revolution, but obser- 
vations on this subject will only apply to the minority 
forming the active revolutionary element, relatively more 
numerous in the capital, less numerous but varying in 
strength in the provinces according to their remoteness 
from the source of the directing influences of the times. 
This limitation does not imply that the phenomena are 
artificial or unrepresentative and therefore less charged 
with human significance. or the impelling force in every 
revolution resides in_a_minority. Great revolutions gener- 
ally start from above. The initiative lies with uneasy 
members of the upper, enlightened, or more fortunate 
classes, who, impelled by ambitious or altruistic motives, 
betraying the narrow interests of their own ranks, incite 
the multitude to insurrection. When finally inflamed with 
revolutionary fever, the populace becomes the great sub- 
versive force, imperfectly directed by the artful dema- 
gogues who are in part its masters and in part its 
servants. 

An amazing feature of the mass psychology of the Revo- 
lution is the intensity and force of the devotion to its creed. 
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These new political beliefs were cherished with the passion- 
ate fervor of a new religion. Man, hypnotized by his revo- 
lutionary faith, became an apostle, ready to sacrifice his 
interests, happiness, life itself for the triumph of his belief, 
or a soldier, inspired with fanatic devotion, irresistible in the 
face of the foes of his religion. .An intense faith tends to 
become.an intolerant faith. Its creed is s regarded as absolute 
‘truth; hence the hatred, fanaticism, violence, and frightful 
persecution which the “Saal waren faith Suacrelectt His- 
tory is full of evidence of the marvellous driving force of 
faith. The organized forces of the Roman power went down 
before the troops of nomadic shepherds inspired by the faith 
of Mahomet. So the kings of Europe were unable to cope 
with the crusading fervor of the armies of the Convention. 

The*tendency of all profoundly revolutionary movements 
to pass through a series of phases forming a cycle, from 
monarchy through democracy and chaos back to monarchy, 
is a historic axiom. These successive aspects of Roman 
history were constantly before the imagination of the lead- 
ers of the French Revolution. The visionaries of the Con- 
vention were haunted by the specter of a return to tyranny, 
and, without reflecting that the disorganization of the 
Roman Republic made the Roman Empire necessary and 
that Czsar’s assassination was therefore in effect a reac- 
tionary crime, these fanatical champions of liberty revered 
the memory of Brutus as a saint and denounced their own 
opponents for conspiring to establish a dictatorship as the 
most abominable iniquity. 

Among a people with a vigorous national life and strong 
sense of national unity the tendency to anarchy is counter- 
acted before it reaches the limit of complete dissolution of 
the state. Marat’s demands for a dictatorship were doubt- 

ss more the ravings of a disordered mind than the expres- 

sion of a rational conviction. But the inevitable force of 


es 
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circumstances was more effective than the personal aims or 
ambitions of rival leaders. The present volume exposes the 
failure of republican democracy and brings us to the stage of 
agony which eventually evokes the dictator as the only 
means of salvation. 

GEORGE H. ALLEN, Pu. D. 


Paris. 
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discussions of the Prussians and Austrians. 


The invasion of France by the combined Prussian and 
Austrian forces in August, 1792, was, as we have observed, 
an event of the utmost significance for the course of the 
Revolution. It produced the state of frenzy that made 
possible the September massacres in Paris and prepared 
the mind of the people for the abolition of royalty, whose 
cause had been espoused by the national enemies. It 
quickly led to that first manifestation of the military ardor 
which was to fill Europe for twenty years with the ex- 


ploits of the revolutionary armies. Miulitary events now 
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become for a time the subject of absorbing interest. But 
before entering upon the details of the campaign of Verdun 
and the Argonne, we should consider briefly the organ- 
ization and contrasted character of the opposing armies. 

The plan for the reorganization of the regular army in 
France, as adopted by the Assembly in 1791, provided for 
an infantry strength of 110,000, forming 104 regiments of 
the line (eleven Swiss) of two battalions each and fourteen 
separate battalions of light infantry. The battalions of the 
line regiments, numbering, with their officers, 777 men, 
were divided into nine companies, one being a company of 
grenadiers. The battalions of the light infantry were 
divided into eight companies. 

The cavalry, with an aggregate strength of 30,000, was 
to consist of twenty regiments of four squadrons and a 
regimental strength of 440, namely, two of carabineers, 
twelve of chasseurs, and six of hussars, and forty-two, 
including eighteen of dragoons, of three squadrons and a 
regimental strength of 600. 

The artillery, mustering about 9,000, was to form seven 
regiments of two battalions, each battalion to consist of ten 
companies. A single company served a battery of five 
pieces. There were also seven companies of miners and 
twelve of workers. 

The department of engineers consisted of 334 officers. 

The auxiliary army, formed from the levy of volunteers 
for 1791, was to provide 75,000 men, or 169 battalions of 
nine companies, for the land service. The volunteers 
were distinguished by their blue uniform, contrasting with 
the white of the troops of the line. They enjoyed better 
pay and lighter discipline and the privilege of electing their 
own officers. The Assembly was unwilling to authorize 
the amalgamation of the volunteers with the troops of the 
line, lest the discipline of the regular army should quench 
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the formers’ revolutionary zeal, or lest devotion to some 
ambitious chief should make them tools for a military 
conspiracy against the revolutionary government. In other 
words, the volunteer army was to be the special instrument 
of the patriot majority in the Assembly. 

Although the administrative departments charged with 
the recruiting and equipment of the troops worked so 
slowly and inefficiently that by the time of the declaration 
of war only eighty-three volunteer battalions had been 
organized and only one battalion of each regiment of the 
line was ready for the front, the Assembly on May 5, 1792, 
ordered the formation of forty-five new battalions of vol- 
unteers, instituting the levy of 1792 before that of 1791 
had been completed. But the volume of recruits was 
meager until the events of July and August roused the 
country from its indifference. In declaring the country 
in danger (V/a patrie est en danger) on July 12th the Assembly 
ordered the levy of forty-two new battalions of volunteers 
and the creation of the volunteer camp at Soissons. 

The volunteers were restricted in the election of their 
officers to former officers or soldiers of the line or of the 
provincial troops. Among the battalion commanders thus 
elected there were at this time many who were destined to 
renown, such as Jean Baptiste Jourdan, who had enlisted 
at sixteen and had returned from the war in America to 
become a draper at Limoges; Claude Jacques Lecourbe, a 
former soldier of the Regiment of Angouléme; Nicolas 
Charles Oudinot, a former sergeant of the Regiment of 
Médoc; Dominique Catherine Pérignon, a former second 
lieutenant of the Royal Grenadiers of Guyenne; Claude 
Victor Perrin, called Victor, former gunner of the Regiment 
of Valence; Jean Antoine Etienne Championnet, former 
soldier of the Walloon Guards; Louis Nicolas Davout, 
formerly officer of the Royal Champaign Regiment; 
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Gabriel Jean Joseph Molitor and Nicolas Jean de Dieu Soult 
were then captains of the volunteers and André Masséna 
an adjutant-major. The great staff of the Empire was 
already among the officers of volunteers or those of the 
regiments of the line who owed their advancement to the 
emigration. 

Corps francs and foreign legions were organized in July 
and August, 1792, such as the Legion des Allobroges, 
commanded by the Savoyard Dessaix, the Legion Batave, 
the Legion des Belges et Liégeois, the Legion Germanique, 
and the Legion Franche Etrangére. 

Turbulent and unruly though the volunteers often were, 
committing frequent acts of violence, insubordination, or 
brigandage on the march or in their quarters, even slaugh- 
tering political prisoners as at Meaux and Reims, and 
quarreling with the troops of the line, they were in general 
inspired with such patriotic fervor that they needed only 
the baptism of fire in the Argonne and later in Belgium to 
become a formidable attacking force. 

But there was a marked contrast in spirit between the 
volunteers of the levy of 1791 and those of 1792. The 
former, mainly from substantial elements of the population, 
the enlightened bourgeoisie and democratic peasantry, ani- 
mated by a clearer sense of duty as well as devotion to the 
principles of the Revolution, had been largely assimilated 
in spirit and discipline to the regulars through the practice 
of brigading units of the two together. Lafayette had 
formed brigades by combining a regiment of the regulars 
with two volunteer battalions and Dumouriez had followed 
his example with marked success. 

Since the disgraceful episodes connected with the initial 
operations on the Flemish front, the generals had exercised 
and hardened the troops in frequent petty expeditions and 
encounters, developing their martial spirit and improving 
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their morale. Thus the volunteers of the levy of 1791, 
gradually gaining confidence in themselves and in their 
commanders, became worthy auxiliaries of the troops of 
the line, with whom they shared the glory of repelling 
the invasion. But the volunteers of 1792, fresh from 
the agitation of the clubs and radical journals, were 
filled with the spirit of fanaticism and insubordination. 
With few exceptions they remained at the rear dur- 
ing the campaign of the Argonne which we are about to 
consider. 

As we mentioned in the last volume, the emigration of a 
great number of royalist officers, while threatening the 
French army with complete disorganization, gave an op- 
portunity of advancement to many young men of good 
education or ability among the non-commissioned officers 
or even privates, who had been previously barred from the 
officer’s career by lack of the necessary quarters of nobility. 
Among the bourgeois who became officers at this time 
were Michel Ney, son of a cooper of Sarrelouis, and 
Charles Pichegru of Arbois in Franche-Comté. Louis 
Lazare Hoche at the age of twenty-two was still a sergeant 
in 1792. 

In the artillery and among the engineers the inroads of 
the emigration were far less serious. The officers of these 
arms, who had received a special technical training, were 
intelligent and keenly interested in their profession and 
had not been accustomed to frequent the court. 

To a patriot who expressed anxiety at the departure of 
so many officers in 1792, Colonel Duchatelet declared: 

“There is the same difference between the old officers 
and the new as between amateurs and artists. When all 
the old officers have left us we shall be in no worse plight. 
We shall have more emulation in the army and generals 
will be found among our soldiers.” 
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Rochambeau, Lafayette, and Liickner were conscientious 
officers, but they belonged toa pastage. Inured to the older, 
prudent methods, they were incapable of the rapid move- 
ments and daring combinations, the audacity in generalship 
which Danton demanded and the situation required. 

The first requisite for vigor and efficiency in the army 
was a thorough reform of the central organ of the military 
administration, the ministry of war. Dumouriez demanded 
this during his four days’ occupancy of the ministry of war. 
The work of the war offices was dilatory, unsystematic, 
clogged by the presence of a great number of inefficient 
functionaries and employees, and vitiated by corruption 
and fraud. Under Lajard, who succeeded Dumouriez, 
the old abuses continued, but after August 10th Servan 
applied himself diligently to the reform of the military 
administration. 

But the military committee of the Assembly became the 
chief directing agency in the far-reaching reform of the 
military administration. It consisted of active or retired 
officers of marked ability who met at least three times a 
week, studied documents, maps, and plans, traced the plans 
of operations, and prepared bills for the Assembly regu- 
lating the composition and armament of the troops. 
Carnot was the soul of this committee. 

The French artillery was the best in Europe. Its equip- 
ment was excellent, strong and mobile, with distinct types 
of field, siege, fortress, and coast guns. The engineer 
officers were well educated and industrious, but their 
mechanical equipment was deficient. The fortresses were 
inadequately equipped. The activity of the arms factories 
had so declined that the falling off in their output was a 
serious embarrassment. The commissariat department was 
efficient and the convoys were as prompt as the state of the 
roads permitted. 
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Thus the French army, in spite of its incomplete and 
somewhat incongruous formation, its hasty preparation 
and the tendency of the troops to insubordination and 
sudden panics, possessed qualities of the first rank, an 
excellent organization of the special arms, vigor in the 
high command, and a leading general, Dumouriez, whose 
self-confidence and resourcefulness were based on a very 
accurate grasp of situations, and who knew how to make 
the most of the moral factors, the patriotic fervor of the 
French troops and their faith in the principles of the 
Revolution. 

The Prussian army retained much of the excellence 
given it by Frederick I and Frederick II, but it was not a 
national army like the French, recruited from a people 
afire with patriotism and determined to defend the rights 
and property obtained through the Revolution. The 
principle of universal obligatory military service proclaimed 
by the Superior Council of War in Prussia on February 12, 
1792, was not systematically applied, as many exemptions 
were granted. The regulation period of service was twenty 
years, but ordinarily the recruits sent by the cantons only 
served three or six months the first year and were after- 
wards called out every two years. The army contained a 
large number of foreigners, deserters, criminals, and other 
irresponsible elements, who were held in control by a 
proverbially rigorous discipline. 

The organization of the Prussian army remained as 
Frederick the Great had left it. The aggregate strength 
was 170,000 infantry and 40,000 cavalry. Each infantry 
regiment of the line was formed of two or three battalions 
of 700 men, which were divided into six companies, one 
being a company of grenadiers. In the field the grenadier 
companies were grouped in battalions of four each. The 
light infantry included battalions of fusileers and a regiment 
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of unmounted chasseurs. Two pieces of artillery were 
assigned to each battalion of infantry. The cavalry con- 
sisted of cuirassiers, dragoons, and huzzars. Each regiment 
contained either five or ten squadrons of 175 troopers. 

The officers of the infantry and cavalry, who belonged 
exclusively to the nobility, educated, polished, were imbued 
with the philosophic and literary cosmopolitanism of Rous- 
seau, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Kant, and Lessing. They often 
gave evidence of a sentimental humanitarian feeling and 
many of them had no real taste for war. But they were 
generally conscientious, proud of their privileges, and con- 
vinced of the invincibility of the Prussian army. 

All the auxiliary services were much inferior to the 
French. The artillery and engineer officers, mostly from 
the middle class, were regarded by the officers of the other 
arms with a disdain which was probably merited by their 
ignorance. The artillery equipment was inferior. The 
horse artillery devised by Frederick the Great was. poorly 
mounted. The engineers scarcely knew how to conduct a 
siege or fortify a stronghold. 

The military administration was very inefficient. It was 
ignorant of the means of exploiting the country for sup- 
plies. It depended on its own stores and a cumbersome 
supply train that embarrassed its movements. On the day 
of the Battle of Valmy the troops were receiving their 
bread from bakeries in Tréves. The troops were poorly 
fed and insufficently clad. They suffered greatly from 
exposure to the raw, rainy weather during the campaign 
of the Argonne. The field sanitary service was in a 
deplorable state. It is needless to remark that the losses 
through sickness in the first campaign were vastly greater 
than those inflicted by the French. 

The superior officers, who had grown old in the service, 
impenetrable to all new ideas, made war according to 
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immutable principles of a by-gone age. All violent and 
hazardous enterprises were repugnant to them. Frederick 
the Great seemed to them to have won his victories by 
good luck in spite of gross violation of the principles of 
regular warfare. They held that movements should be 
deliberate and calculated to win victory without bloodshed 
by successive advances patiently worked out, the adversary 
being watched for months. Some officers who later became 
famous were still in minor positions. Such an element of 
young blood as was soon to rejuvenate the French army 
was not yet in evidence. 

At the time of the approaching invasion of France, 
Lafayette, as we have seen, had had about 19,000 men at 
Sedan and Liickner had had about as many more at Metz, 
making about 38,000 to meet the impending attack. The 
war minister Lajard had ordered General Montesquiou to 
send reinforcements of twenty battalions from the south of 
France to Metz and Dumouriez to shift 6,000 men from 
the camp of Maulde to Sedan. This would have concen- 
trated about 56,000 on the threatened sector to confront 
the Prussian expeditionary army of 42,000 with the 14,000 
Austrians under Hohenlohe-Kirchberg, the 15,000 Aus- 
trians under Clerfayt, the 6,000 Hessians, and about 5,000 
French émigrés. But the plans of the French minister of 
war were thwarted by the interference of the factions. 
The Girondins in the Assembly prevented the departure 
of the troops of Montesquiou and the Jacobins authorized 
Dumouriez to remain at Maulde where he was eagerly 
planning for the invasion of Belgium. 

In the effusion of martial and patriotic zeal following 
August 10th the enrolment of large numbers of volunteers 
was naturally regarded as the one essential means of saving 
the country. The recruits were concentrated at the new 
camp at Soissons, largely destitute of arms and munitions 
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and even shoes. The generals regarded with anxiety the 
advent of great masses of men for whom no adequate 
provision had been made. To alleviate the difficulties of 
supply, camps were also established at Troyes and Reims 
to which a part of the recruits were sent. After the volun- 
teers had received a certain amount of preliminary training 
and their equipment at the base camps of Soissons, ‘Troyes, 
or Reims, they were transferred to a camp at Chalons for 
their final preparation and from there sent to the front. 
Liickner, superseded by Kellermann in the command of 
the Army of the Center on August 24th, was given the 
title of generalissimo and charged with the direction of the 
volunteer camps with headquarters at Chalons. During 
September fresh troops reached the French front at an 
average rate of 1,800 daily. 

An outstanding feature of the campaign was the contrast 
in character and temperament of the Duke of Brunswick 
and his royal master. The commander-in-chief of the 
invading army was cautious and unenterprising. After 
accepting a distasteful task with unquestioning deference 
for the wishes of his powerful neighbor and suzerain, the 
Duke of Brunswick continually thwarted the intention of 
the King of Prussia by his hesitation and sluggishness. 
His inclination was to avoid battles and await the effect of 
time through the exhaustion of France by anarchy and 
bankruptcy. He was disturbed and disappointed at the 
failure of the Austrians to fulfil their engagements. They 
had promised 100,000 men for the principal operations and 
scarcely sent half the number. Their forces consisted of 
the 14,000 under Hohenlohe-Kirchberg, 15,000 under 
Clerfayt, and scarcely 20,000 available in Flanders under the 
Duke of Saxe-Teschen. The Duke of Brunswick was indig- 
nant at the prospect of the prosperity of Prussia and his own 
reputation exposed to the perils of an imprudent adventure. 
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Frederick William II, who neglected affairs of state for 
his mistresses and dilettante court circle, ardent and im- 
pulsive, cherishing a romantic ambition for military glory, 
was deceived by the sanguine promises of the French 
émigrés and dreamed of rapid success, an easy victory, and 
a triumphal promenade to Paris. 

The king’s rashness aggravated the duke’s misgivings 
and exaggerated his circumspection. This conflict of the 
two natures prevented unity of direction and introduced 
an element of uncertainty into all the operations. 

The prompt capitulation of Longwy elated the Prussian 
army and especially the Prussian monarch, who of course 
accepted it as a good omen and evidence of the truth of all 
the favorable predictions. But protracted heavy rains, 
converting the roads into morasses, greatly impeded the 
Prussian army which was dependent on its unwieldy wagon 
train. Living in part off the country, as they advanced, the 
Prussians exacted forced loans from the population, claim- 
ing that Louis XVI would repay them later, thus increasing 
the popular feeling of resentment against royalty and dis- 
pelling the fiction that the allies had come as friends and 
liberators of the country. 

The garrison of Verdun, 4,500 volunteers and 2,000 of 
the National Guard, departed under arms in accordance 
with the terms of capitulation, September 2d, crying 
“Au revoir aux Champs de Chalons (Good-bye till we 
meet again on the Plain of Chialons)” to the amazed 
Prussians whe had pitched their camp at a short distance 
from the gate of the town near a village bearing the name 
Regret. 

During his march to Verdun the Duke of Brunswick 
had directed Clerfayt, who was operating on his right, to 
advance on Stenay so as to arrest the expected approach of 
Dumouriez, while Hohenlohe-Kirchberg on the other 
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side besieged Thionville, and the émigrés covered the left 
flank and rear of the Prussian army. Frangois Sebastien 
Charles Joseph de Croix, Count of Clerfayt, born in 1733, 
entered the Austrian army in 1753, distinguished himself 
in the Seven Years’ War, and had attained the rank of 
colonel at its close. Although by birth a Walloon, he 
remained faithful to Joseph II on the occasion of the 
uprising in Belgium in spite of the overtures of the insur- 
gents and went to the Turkish war as lieutenant field 
marshal the next year. 

Dumouriez, who had succeeded to the command of the 
French Army of the North on August 18th, cherished the 
bold project of invaiding the Austrian Netherlands, instead 
of confronting the enemy on the Meuse, believing that the 
Belgians were eager to revolt and that the Austrians would 
be compelled to renounce the invasion of France. He 
urged the minister of war to authorize his plan, insisting 
that the advantages would amply compensate for the loss 
of a few fortresses on the Meuse. But Servan replied on 
August 29th ordering him to repair to Sedan. Dumouriez 
obeyed reluctantly, informing the minister that defensive 
warfare was impossible with such troops as he had, that it 
was necessary to fire them with the prospect of brilliant 
results, to seek safety in audacity. 

A natural barrier known as the Argonne now lay before 
the invaders. While the name Argonne is to-day often 
used loosely and much too comprehensively, it denoted in 
the strictest sense a long, narrow belt of densely wooded, 
hilly country, from five to eight miles broad, running 
roughly parallel with the course of the Meuse and about 
fifteen miles west of it, from near the source of the Aisne 
almost to Sedan. The Argonne heights rising about three 
hundred feet above the adjacent plains present their steep 
side to the east, the direction from which invasion was to 
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be expected. The clayey soil, retaining the moisture, the 
thick forest and dense undergrowth, the paucity of roads 
and human habitations, and the inadequate supply of 
drinking water made the Argonne a serious obstacle in 
1792. 

The artillery and long train of wagons with food and 
ammunition for the invading army could only cross the 
drenched clayey soil on proper roads and these only existed 
at five natural passes or defiles, which, in their order from 
north to south, were known as the Chéne-Populeux, the 
Croix-aux-Bois, the Grandpré, the Chalade, and the Islettes. 
The main highway from the frontier and Verdun to Chalons 
and Paris-passed through the Islettes, the southernmost 
of these passes from Clermont-en-Argonne to Sainte- 
Menehould. 

Dumouriez, who still regarded operations on the Meuse 
as a secondary incident, was at Sedan on August 31st, when 
the Prussians reached Verdun, a Prussian corps under 
Count Kalkreuth crossed the Meuse, and Clerfayt was 
advancing on Stenay, to place himself between the French 
Army of the North and Verdun. If the Duke of Bruns- 
wick had operated with the same boldness and energy that 
might have been expected of Dumouriez in a similar situ- 
ation, the Argonne would have been his before the arrival 
of the French forces, since the allies’ columns were at the 
time much nearer the chief strategic points of the region. 

Dumouriez recognized at once the necessity of a retro- 
grade movement to the line of the Argonne where the 
various isolated French corps could converge and he could 
get into contact with Kellermann. Servan, less intrepid 
than Dumouriez, anxious for the safety of Paris, advised 
concentration in a position further back that would pre- 
clude all possibility of failure to forestall the advance of the 
enemy. 
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The Duke of Brunswick’s dilatory conduct and the 
promptness and vigor of Dumouriez in the difficult situ- 
ation now confronting him more than offset the prejudicial 
effect of the latter’s hesitation to march against the invaders. 
Dumouriez had concentrated 18,000 infantry, 5,000 cavalry, 
and an excellent artillery of sixty pieces at Sedan. He 
ordered General Beurnonville to bring 10,000 troops from 
the fortified camps of Maulde and Maubeuge to Rethel, 
which is on the Aisne west of the Chéne-Populeux defile, 
by September 13th, summoned General Duval with other 
reinforcements from the north, and urged Kellermann to 
come with his army to his support from Metz, passing the 
Argonne on the south. 

Dumouriez had the choise of two routes to Grandpré 
where he intended to make his stand, the one longer and 
safer through the Chéne-Populeux defile and Vouziers, 
entering the Grandpré pass from the rear under cover of 
the Argonne, the other much shorter but exposed to the 
enemy, through Stonne and Buzancy, to the eastern outlet 
of the Grandpré pass. He chose the shorter route, but 
lest Clerfayt, who was then much nearer the eastern outlet 
of the Grandpré defile, should anticipate him, he sent 
Dillon with 6,000 men to mask his movement and attack 
the Austrian corps in the vicinity of Stenay. Dillon en- 
countered Clerfayt’s advance-guard as it was approaching 
Stenay and fell back on Mouzon. But for the slowness of 
Clerfayt, who did not pass Stenay until September 7th, 
Dillon’s conduct might have imperilled the success of the 
whole maneuver. Dumouriez, leaving about 2,000 men 
drawn from the garrison of the lower region of the Meuse 
at Sedan, set out on September Ist and encamped his army 
on the 4th on the bank of the Aire near Grandpré. 

From the southern extremity of the Argonne northward 
for a considerable distance the Aire and Aisne confine this 
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forest belt on opposite sides until the Aire crosses it by the 
Grandpré defile and unites with the Aisne. 

Dumouriez ordered Dillon to advance by way of Va- 
rennes and occupy the Chalade and Islettes passes and their 
vicinity and at the same time Galbaud and a force which 
had been despatched in a vain effort to relieve Verdun fell 
back on the Islettes pass. Dumouriez established a chain 
of posts along the Aire to communicate with Dillon and 
Galbaud. Promptly as ordered, Duval occupied the Chéne- 
Populeux pass on the 7th with 3,000 men from Pont-sur- 
Sambre, Dunkirk, and Valenciennes, and Colonel Colomb 
occupied the Croix-aux-Bois with two battalions, a squadron 
of cavalry, and four pieces of artillery. 

Dumouriez wrote to Servan from Grandpré: 

“Verdun is taken, I await the Prussians. The camps of 
Grandpré and Les Islettes are Thermopyle; but I shall be 
more fortunate than Leonidas.” 

In a council of war held before Verdun, September Ist, 
the Duke of Brunswick declared that he did not intend to 
push operations beyond the Meuse that season but to de- 
scend the valley and capture the other fortresses on the 
river as a base of departure for the next campaign. But 
the early surrender of Verdun and the persistent zeal of 
the infatuated émigrés renewed the king’s determination 
to press forward. Brunswick yielded ostensibly to the 
king’s insistence, but seemingly with the intention of dis- 
suading him later or curtailing the possible extent of the 
advance by deliberate delays. Inordinately conscious of all 
the weak points in his own position and heedless of those 
of his opponents, meticulously attentive to all the details of 
the supply organization, Brunswick needed no special 
incentive to procrastination. 

He ordered Hohenlohe-Kirchberg to leave a covering 
force before Thionville and advance with the bulk of his 
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Austrians and the Hessians on the Islettes pass. But he re- 
garded this defile as too difficult to take by a frontal attack 
and decided to penetrate the Argonne and win control of 
this and the other passes by a turning movement on the 
north. On the 11th he set out with the bulk of the Prus- 
sian army from the camp at Regret in the direction of 
Grandpré. The weather was very bad and the roads were 
in a miserable condition. The Prussians, suffering from 
dysentery and the effects of exposure, marched through 
villages largely deserted by their inhabitants, who had 
taken refuge in the neighboring forests. They reached 
Landres near the eastern outlet of the Grandpré defile on 
the 12th. 

On the same day Clerfayt had effected a junction with 
the Count of Kalkreuth near Romagne and had then 
turned towards Buzancy and the Croix-aux-Bois pass. 
Dumouriez, fearing a serious attack at Grandpré, had sum- 
moned reinforcements of 2,400 men from the Islettes 
position and had instructed Colonel Colomb to join him 
with 1,200, leaving only one company at Croix-aux-Bois, 
an imprudence that cost him his main position. For 
hussars sent forward by Clerfayt occupied the Croix-aux- 
Bois defile almost without opposition on the 12th. 

Dumouriez, learning of this from some of the fugitives, 
instantly recognized his fault and despatched Chazot with 
six battalions on the evening of the same day to retake the 
defile. These reached Vouziers on the 13th and attacked 
on the 14th, retaking the pass after a combat lasting two 
hours, only to lose it again when Clerfayt, coming up in 
force about two hours later, overcame the spirited resistance 
of the French, and drove them back on Vouziers. 

Although Clerfayt did not at once debouch into the 
open country, Dumouriez’ position at Grandpré was no 
longer tenable. The Argonne lay open to the enemy. 


General Frangois-Christophe Kellermann. 


From the painting by Georges Rouget in the gallery at Versailles. 
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Dumouriez expected at any time a turning movement 
through the Croix-aux-Bois pass. Immediate retreat alone 
could save him from envelopment. Never once losing his 
confidence and composure, Dumouriez carried out the 
delicate operation of breaking camp and retiring in the 
face of the enemy with the utmost promptness and skill. 

He entrusted Beurnonville, who had arrived at Rethel 
on the 13th with two divisions, 10,600 men, to proceed by 
way of Suippesand meet him at Sainte-Menehould, ordered 
Chazot to rejoin him, urged Liickner to send reinforce- 
ments, and urged Kellermann to come to his support at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Instead of retreating westward to concentrate on another 
defensive line between the enemy and Paris, Dumouriez 
adopted the bold plan of retreating southward to Sainte- 
Menehould, giving the Prussians a free opportunity to 
pass, but holding a position flanking their line of com- 
munications, convinced, no doubt, that Brunswick would 
not advance far in such circumstances and that he could 
force a trial of strength on ground of his own choice. 

The French set out at three on the morning of the 15th, 
taking every precaution for secrecy, leaving their camp- 
fires lit to deceive the enemy. They crossed the Aisne 
near Senuc and reached Autry about eight A.M. But about 
the same time, 1,500 Prussian hussars, who had followed 
Dumouriez and, unable to force the passage of the bridge 
at Senuc, had made a detour through Mouron, fell on 
Chazot’s force, which had left Vouziers the same morning, 
near Montcheutin, as it was nearing Autry and put it to 
rout, taking 283 prisoners, including eight officers. The 
fugitives carried terror and dismay as far as Rethel and 
Chalons. But Dumouriez’ rear-guard turned on the 
Prussian cavalry and drove it back in the direction of 
Grandpre. 
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On the same day Beurnonville’s corps, on the march 
from Rethel to Sainte-Menehould, seeing Dumouriez’ 
columns moving in the distance, took them for the Prus- 
sians and retreated hastily to Chalons. 

In the evening a panic broke out among Daniounen 
own troops who felt themselves insecure in their camp on 
the north bank of the Bionne, a tributary of the Aisne. 
It was not until morning that the confidence and discipline 
of the troops were restored through the coolness and 
cheerfulness of their commander. 

On the 17th Dumouriez established his camp facing west 
on an elongated S-shaped plateau west of Sainte-Menehould 
with his right at Maffrécourt and his left touching the 
Chalons road behind a pond called the Etang du Roi. 
He threw out advance posts along the river Tourbe and 
placed four battalions at Vienne-le-Chateau east of the 
Aisne, at the outlet of the Chalade defile, to insure com- 
munications with Dillon. Dumouriez, facing westward, 
had now invested his front. He stood back to back with 
Dillon. He had changed his lines of communications, 
substituting Bar-le-Duc and Vitry-le-Francois for Chalons 
as bases of supplies. 

The delay of the Prussians three days at Landres, east of the 
Grandpré pass, while Brunswick was completing his arrange- 
ments for supply, assured the success of Dumouriez’ maneu- 
ver by giving Kellermann and Beurnonville time to join him. 

Francois-Christophe Kellermann was born at Strassburg, 
May 28, 1735, where his family, originally named Kelter- 
mann and from Saxony, had been established since the 
beginning of the previous century and, having grown rich 
through trade, had been raised to noble rank. Admitted 
to the French army as a cadet, Kellermann served through 
the Seven Years’ War, winning distinction on several 
German fields and rising to the rank of captain. 
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He was sent by Louis XV on a secret mission to Poland 
in 1765 and returned to the same country five years later 
with a group of volunteers to aid the Poles in their resist- 
ance to the partial dismemberment of their country under- 
taken at that time. He conducted himself with great 
gallantry at the combat of Cracow and was made lieutenant- 
colonel upon his return to France. In the following years 
he rose through the various grades to the rank of general 
of a division. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution Kellermann adhered 
with fervor to the new ideas, and when the émigrés began 
to form menacing groups on the frontier, he received the 
command of the troops in Alsace. He became lieutenant- 
general in March, 1792, and when war was declared, he 
received the command of the troops on the Sarre. On 
August 25th, as we have seen, he replaced Liickner in the 
command of the Army of the Center. 

Though ignorant, egotistical, and envious, Kellermann, 
then fifty-seven, was brave and energetic, and possessed 
the invaluable capacity of inspiring troops with confidence 
and enthusiasm. He found 17,000 men at Metz, part of 
whom were unfit for an active campaign. But at Servan’s 
order, Biron despatched 8,500 of the best troops from his 
forces at Wissembourg who joined Kellermann, then on 
the march, at Pont-a-Mousson, bringing his available 
strength up to 22,000. 

Yielding unwillingly to the entreaties of Dumouriez and 
the orders of Servan and Danton, Kellermann left Metz, 
September 4th. But his chief concern was still for Lor- 
raine and the Moselle valley rather than for the region of 
the Argonne and Champagne, where the real peril lay. 
He wearied his toops by a vacillating course, marching by 
way of Toul and Ligny as far as Saint Dizier on the Marne, 
and then back as far as Bar-le-Duc. Informed on the 13th 
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of the capture of the defile of Croix-aux-Bois and wishing 
to keep clear of his colleague’s impending disaster, he pro- 
ceeded westward to Vitry-le-Francois, as though intending 
to establish himself on the line of the Marne. 

But finally, on the 15th, Liickner, using his authority as 
generalissimo, gave peremptory orders for him to proceed 
by forced marches to Sainte-Menehould. At the same 
time an aide-de-camp of Dumouriez explained to him his 
chief’s plan of operations. Delaying no longer, Kellermann 
reached Dampierre-le-Chateau, about six miles southwest 
of Sainte-Menehould, with 16,000 men and thirty-six pieces 
of artillery on the 18th and the concentration was effected 
on the eve of the engagement. 

On the evening of the 18th Beurnonville reached the 
camp of Sainte-Menehould from Chélons with his own 
troops, who had recovered from fear, and seven fresh bat- 
talions of volunteers and took up a position on Dumouriez’ 
right wing. 

Brunswick broke camp at Landres on the 18th and 
traversed the Argonne by the Grandpré pass. Wishing to 
husband his forces, the Prussian commander had devised a 
plan for winning a bloodless victory by intercepting Du- 
mouriez’ lines of communication. He proposed to send 
the Prussian general Hohenlohe, with the advance-guard 
up the right bank of the Aisne as far as the junction of the 
Biesme and then up the valley of the latter. The Biesme 
rises near the southern extremity of the Argonne and flows 
northward, parallel with the Aire and the Aisne and mid- 
way between them, practically in the longitudinal axis of 
the forest. It passes through the village of Les Islettes, 
from which the pass takes its name, and finally swings to 
the west and flows into the Aisne near Vienne-le-Chateau. 

According to Brunswick’s plan, the Prussian force ad- 
vancing along the Biesme, would attack Dillon, while the 
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Austrians and Hessians assailed him on the east. After 
crushing Dillon, the Prussian force on the Biesme would 
continue southward and southwestward intercepting Du- 
mouriez communications with Bar-le-Duc and Vitry-le- 
Francois, while the chief part of the Prussian army on the 
west of Sainte-Menehould would cut off his communi- 
cations with Ch4élons. Only hasty retreat would then save 
the French army from total destruction. 

But on the 19th as Hohenlohe reached Vienne-le-Cha- 
teau and the main part of the Prussian army was debouching 
into the plain and reaching Massiges, an officer told the 
king that a great movement of troops on Dumouriez’ right 
had been observed and that the French seemed on the point 
of retiring. The king in great consternation, fearing that 
the French would extricate themselves a second time, 
ordered the immediate cessation of work on the camp and 
a vigorous advance to seize the Ch4lons road. 

Dumouriez, as we have seen, had taken a position on an 
irregular plateau west of Sainte-Menehould, between the 
Auve and the Bionne, affuents of the Aisne, his right at 
Maffrécourt and his left extending to the Chalons road 
behind the Etang du Roi. Another range of elevations 
further west bounds the valley of the Aisne and forms the 
water-parting between the tributaries of the Aisne and the 
westward-flowing streams, such as the Vesle and Suippe. 
Some outlying heights east of the water-parting, between 
the Bionne and the Auve, formed the chief physical features 
of the scene of the famous encounter. These were Yvron 
hill on the north, Valmy hill adjoining it on the south, and 
La Lune plateau northeast of these. Valmy hill, east of the 
little village from which the battle took its name, was some- 
times called the Butte du Moulin because it was crowned 
by a windmill which formed a prominent landmark, visible 
from a long distance. 
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In accordance with Dumouriez’ instructions, Kellermann 
crossed the Auve at Dampierre and Gizaucourt on the 19th 
and camped along the Chalons road in the vicinity of Dom- 
martin-la-Planchette, west of Dumouriez’ left wing. But 
he straightway condemned this position with the marshes 
of the Auve at his back and only the narrow passage be- 
tween the Etang du Roi and the river and the single bridge 
of Dampierreas possible means of retreat. His left wing was 
dominated by the heights of La Lune and could be turned at 
Gizaucourt. He informed Dumouriez of his intention of 
repassing the Auve the next day and occupying a position on 
the heights of Dampierre and Voilemont with the Auve and 
its tributary, the Yévre, in front. Dumouriez made no ob- 
jection, but urged Kellermann, in case an attack intervened, 
to deploy his troops on the heights of La Lune and Valmy. 

Meanwhile, the Prussian force under Hohenlohe had 
been recalled and sent to Somme-Bionne, the main part of 
the Prussian army, leaving its baggage train at Massiges, 
advanced to Somme-Tourbe, and Kalkreuth and Clerfayt 
on the right wing were directed to Somme-Suippe. The 
Prussians advanced hastily without reconnoitering and 
bivouacked in the open. 

About seven on the morning of the 20th the Prussian 
advance-guard, consisting of three cavalry regiments, two 
infantry regiments, five battalions of lightinfantry, and six bat- 
teries, under Hohenlohe, appeared out of a heavy fog march- 
ing in two columns from Somme-Bionne southwestwards 
onto the plateau of La Lune. The Frenchartillery under De- 
prez-Crassier, forming part of the advance-guard on Yvron 
hill, opened fire and, as Hohenlohe had his troops deploy, a 
storm of projectiles burst upon the Prussians from the Car- 
refour-de-La Lune on the Chalons road where Kellermann 
had sent four battalions of grenadiers and four batteries to pro- 
tect his left wing while his forces went into position for battle. 
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The Prussian cavalry brigade of the Duke of Weimar, 
which had been advancing in the van, immediately took to 
flight. But Hohenlohe’s six batteries replied vigorously 
silencing the French batteries. Those of the latter stationed 
on Yvron hill retired on Dommartin. There was a pause 
in the conflict while Hohenlohe awaited the arrival of the 
main part of the Prussian army and Kellermann drew up 
his troops in order of battle under cover of the fog. 

Kellermann sent first the troops of his second line and 
then those of his first line to occupy the hill of Valmy, 
drawing up the cavalry behind the infantry and covering 
his front with eighteen pieces of artillery. At the same 
time Stengel occupied the hill of Yvron with his detach- 
ment of Dumouriez’ army, the artillery of Deprez-Crassier, 
which had retreated from Yvron, was sent to support the 
force in the plain under Valence, and a detachment of four 
squadrons and two battalions was sent to occupy Gizaucourt 
on the extreme left of the French position. 

At news of Hohenlohe’s movement on Vienne-le- 
Chateau, September 18th, Dumouriez had sent five bat- 
talions to support Duval, bringing the latter’s force up to 
7,000. He had urged Dillon to resist to the last and was 
preparing to send his entire right wing in the direction of 
the Biesme when the Prussian plans were suddenly changed. 
Upon receiving news of the impending attack, he drew up 
sixteen battalions under Beurnonville behind Yvyron hill to 
support Stengel, ordered Chazot with nine battalions and 
eight squadrons to take the plateau of La Lune, massed a 
reserve of twelve battalions and six squadrons on his left ready 
to advance along the Chalons road, and ordered Le Veneur 
with a force of twelve battalions and eight squadrons and 
Duval, both on the right bank of the Aisne, to cross the 
river and advance on Massiges, threatening the baggage 
train and rear of the enemy. 
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Chazot was repulsed as he approached the slopes of 
La Lune and directly, about eleven A.M. the main part of 
the Prussian army deployed in order of battle on the high 
ground between the Bionne and the Chalons road, its lines 
crossing La Lune. But when the fog lifted at noon the 
Prussian generals were amazed at the excellent artillery and 
tranquil aspect of the French ranged on the opposite heights, 
whom they had expected to take by surprise. 

After an hour of indecision the King of Prussia gave 
the order to attack. The infantry was drawn up in three 
lines under cover of fifty-four pieces of artillery, with the 
cavalry massed on the flanks. The Prussian troops went 
into position with the precision of field maneuvers. They 
made an imposing appearance. The artillery opened fire 
with great intensity. 

Kellermann with inperturbable self-possession drew up 
his forces in three compact columns, ordering them to 
await their assailants without firing a single round and to 
charge them with the bayonet when they had gained the 
height. He rode along the lines waiving his hat with tri- 
color plume on the tip of his sword and crying, “ Long live 
the nation!” while the musicians played the popular revo- 
lutionary air of Ca zra: 


ALT Cd (7a, C2 if, Cathe. 


Du legislateur tout s accomphra ; 
Celuz, qui s’éleve on I abatssera, 
Et qui s’abatsse lon élevera, 
Ah! ¢a tra, ¢a tra, ¢a tra. 


The troops were filled with confidence and enthusiasm. 
The French artillery directed their fire on the Prussian 
infantry which suddenly halted when it had scarcely 
advanced two hundred yards. Brunswick, judging the 
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attack to be impossible in the circumstances, withdrew his 
troops and the cannonade was resumed with even greater 
violence. Kellermann’s horse was killed under him. 
Dumouriez came to confer with Kellermann, regarded 
the position of the troops as too cramped and regretted 
the failure to occupy La Lune, but decided that Bruns- 
wick would not dare to attack, and returned to his camp. 

About two P.M. a Prussian shell blew up three caissons 
in the midst of the Kellermann’s compact ranks, creating a 
momentary panic and causing the first line to give way. 
But before Brunswick could take advantage of this, Keller- 
mann restored order and the cannonade was resumed with 
greater fury. The French then had twenty-four pieces in 
action on the hill of Valmy and sixteen on Yvron. 

Soon after this Brunswick called together the principal 
officers of the Prussian army on the plateau of La Lune 
and declared that the combat should cease. The king 
yielded. At four Brunswick made a move that Keller- 
mann mistook for the prelude of an attack and ordered 
half of his first line to descend to the low ground by the 
Auve so as to hold strongly the Chalons road. But between 
five and six the artillery became silent. 

The two armies passed the night under a torrential rain. 
The Prussians, without tents, mantles, or food, suffered 
greatly from exposure. Clerfayt, lost in the fog, did not 
arrive on the field until the close of the combat. The 
French émigrés, groping their way from Vouziers, never 
reached the field of battle. By operating vigorously, 
Le Veneur might have captured the Prussian train at 
Massiges, but he only took prisoner some functionaries, 
including the king’s private secretary, and seized some 
papers and correspondence. 

During the night Kellermann withdrew his forces in 
considerable disorder across the Auve and occupied a 
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position on the heights of Dampierre and Voilemont, 
covered by the Auve and its tributary, the Yévre, practi- 
cally in alignment with Dumouriez’ front, which it ex- 
tended towards the south, covering the road to Vitry-le- 
Francois. 

During the encounter of Valmy the Prussians had had 
fifty-eight pieces and 34,000 men in line, the French, forty 
pieces and 36,000 men, namely, 16,000 under Kellermann, 
6,000 under Stengel, 9,000 under Beurnonville, and 5,000 
under Chazot. By holding firm on Yvron hill, Stengel and 
Beurnonville had rendered Kellermann’s narrow position 
secure against a turning movement. 

Dumouriez’ expectations were fulfilled. The allies, after 
passing the Argonne and reaching the plain, had wheeled 
to the left, instead of marching directly to Paris, reversing 
their front and attacking the French on the ground that he 
had himself chosen. In the engagement the allies were 
nearer the French capital than the French army was and 
they fought with their backs to Paris, while the French 
had their faces towards it. 

The encounter was a mere cannonade and the losses 
were inconsiderable, three hundred killed on the side of the 
French and one hundred and eighty-four on the side of the 
allies. ‘The Prussians and Austrians remained in possession 
of the field. Yet the “cannonade of Valmy” had the effect 
of a great French victory and deserves to rank among the 
decisive battles of history. The heterogeneous French 
forces, supposedly undisciplined and panicky, stood firm in 
the face of the celebrated army of Frederick the Great, 
the finest infantry of Europe, which recoiled before them, 
and gained assurance and courage. 

Valmy arrested the invasion, determined the retreat of 
the allies, and saved France from an enforced return to the 
Old Régime. It destroyed the last illusions of the Prussians. 
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Instead of the discontented population eager to rise against 
the oppression of usurpers, depicted by the émigrés, the 
invaders had everywhere met with signs of hostility and 
determination to maintain the fruits of the Revolution. 
Instead of a disorganized mob, they had now encountered 
an army united in patriotic enthusiasm. 

The suspicion spread among the Prussians that the court 
of Vienna, which had kept a large force apart to defend, 
consolidate, and if possible extend its rule in the Flemish 
provinces, was using the King of Prussia to pull its chest- 
nuts from the fire. 

Leading Prussian officers execrated the alliance with 
Austria, a power which they regarded as the rival and real 
adversary of Prussia in Germany, in Poland, and even in 
Turkey. They had feared lest Austria should win too 
much in the campaign in France. There was a Franco- 
phile party in Berlin which included French Protestant 
refugees, the savants Borelly and Chauvier, and Germans, 
who, like the poet Klopstock, predicted the triumph of the 
French fighting for their liberty. This hostile sentiment 
towards Austria explains in part the incongruities and in- 
consistencies of the campaign and the separate negotiations 
now entered into by the Prussians and the French. 

The disappointment and discouragement of the Prus- 
sians added to their physical privations induced in them a 
feeling of profound depression. To some Prussian officers 
gathered about the camp-fire who sought words of en- 
couragement, the poet Goethe, who accompanied the 
Duke of Weimar during the campaign, declared with strik- 
ing prophetic vision: 

“To-day a new era began for the world and you can say 
that you saw it open.” 

While Kellermann’s intrepidity and enthusiasm con- 
tributed much to the success of the French, the chief 
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glory of the encounter is due to the genius of Dumouriez, 
who devised the strategical combination, chose the terrain, 
concentrated the French forces, directed in general the 
course of the action, and stood ready to intervene with 
fresh troops at any point to support his colleague. 

Acts of heroism in defense of home and freedom cluster 
about the whole region of the Argonne and its vicinity, 
the Thermopyle and keys of France. The spectacle of 
Kellermann riding jauntily along his cheering ranks on the 
hill of Valmy, haranguing his troops and waving his hat 
with tricolor plume on his sword tip, is significant of the 
buoyancy of spirit of the revolutionary army. Kellermann 
and other officers had witnessed the inspiring force of 
liberty during their experience in the late struggle in the 
New World. 

The generations pass and the scene changes. Again the 
fatal hour has struck. The future of France and of civil- 
ization is threatened. The hosts of despotism press into 
the breach. But the cry goes forth, “’They shall not pass,” 
and like the wild surges of the sea they rush in vain upon 
the impregnable human rampart before Verdun shielding 
France and liberty. 

Behind Dumouriez’ camp lies Sainte-Menehould, where 
the fugitive king was recognized, and, just beyond the 
Argonne, Varennes, where he was arrested and civil war 
and the ruin of the Revolution were averted through the 
courage and presence of mind of a postmaster and a village 
grocer. At Romagne, a little further, sleep the myriad of 
America’s sons who paid the debt to France and sacrificed 
their lives that freedom should not perish by their adver- 
saries. 

The outcome of the encounter of Valmy, contrary as it 
was to the general expectation of the time, need not sur- 
prise us if we consider the great difficulties of the allies’ 
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communications by a circuitous route and roads reduced 
to a miserable condition by the inclement weather, which 
might have rendered victory fruitless and made defeat 
disastrous, and recall further that the advance on Valmy 
was the result of a sudden change of plan and that it was 
executed in darkness and fog without reconnaissance, 
that the battlefield was rolling and muddy, difficult for 
infantry movements and wholly unfit for the cavalry, and 
that the excellent morale and attitude of the French troops 
were unforeseen by friend and foe alike. 

The success of the French at Valmy is a turning point 
because it marks the beginning of the regeneration of the 
French army and the revival of the native martial spirit of 
the French. 

Before the assembling of the States General in 1789 the 
French army had begun’to show symptoms of demoral- 
ization and decay. Philosophic theories had sapped the 
oldtime narrow, but effective, sentiments of duty and 
honor, and while the officers belonging to the aristocratic 
classes thought only of favors and promotions, the troops, 
enrolled, sometimes by trickery or force, from the lowest 
classes, often the vicious and degraded, poorly cared for 
and subjected to an offensive discipline, cherished secret 
feelings of anger and revolt. 

The popular spirit of sedition spread to the troops 
stationed at Paris and at the first outbreaks some of the 
units joined the insurgents and participated in the attack 
on the Bastille. Later the military delegations returning 
to the regiments from the festival of July 14, 1790, spread 
the revolutionary spirit in the army. The troops elected 
committees in the regiments to consider questions of dis- 
cipline. The influence and agitation of the political clubs 
disseminated the spirit of insubordination among the rank 
and file. At the same time fear and discontent drove 
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thousands of the aristocratic officers into exile, threatening 
the army with complete disorganization. 

But the prospect of foreign intervention led the As- 
sembly to adopt plans for the military rehabilitation of the 
country, and at length imminent peril drove the revolu- 
tionary government to the most drastic and effective 
measures for marshalling the strength and resources of the 
nation against the formidable coalition of its enemies. 

The Assembly created a national army distinct in organ- 
ization from the old royal army. The military ardor of 
the new troops was gradually quickened until a fortunate 
combination of circumstances gave the French the oppor- 
tunity to win this significant advantage over the Prussian 
army in the campaign of Valmy. Later we shall see how 
the distinction of the old and new armies was abolished 
and the two were amalgamated, how the growing crisis 
impelled the dominant revolutionary element to establish 
the Committee of Public Safety, which, under the inspi- 
ration of Carnot, hesitated at no means for repelling the 
enemy, decreeing a levy in mass, establishing general com- 
pulsory service and restoring an iron discipline, and how 
the vigorous mobilization of the industrial and warlike 
energies of the country and the most strenuous and de- 
termined efforts won peace at home and victory abroad. 

The effect of the revolutionary movement on the mili- 
tary state of Russia presents some instructive analogies with 
the transformation of the military power of revolutionary 
France. 

Under a similarly artificial political régime, the Russian 
army of 1914, with its inadequate services, equipment, and 
preparation, showed many of the unfortunate symptoms of 
the French army of 1789, especially the same weakness of 
national ideals and lack of feeling of responsibility and sense 
of duty, similar indifference of the officers, harshness of 
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class distinctions and latent antagonism between officers 
and troops, the latter regarded as an inferior caste. The 
corruption and incompetence of the Russian imperial gov- 
ernment, which regarded with suspicion and jealousy the 
favorable efforts of the Zemstvos and towns to strengthen 
the military organization, resulted in the crisis of March, 
1917, when the military fraternized with the insurgents 
in Petrograd, and power passed to the Cadets or repre- 
sentatives of the moderate middle classes, who were 
unfortunately too inexperienced, pedantic, or feeble to 
retain it. The extremists and communists formed a rival 
organization and the ambiguous situation in the capital 
was immediately reflected in the army, which was soon 
distracted by political discussions and revolutionary propa- 
ganda. 

The government abolished the death penalty in the army 
and established soldiers’ committees and the election of 
officers, but the extremists, outbidding it in their appeal to 
the weakness and yearnings of a war-weary army, by 
promising peace, land, and liberty, completed the work of 
dissolution. The army was suddenly reduced to an inco- 
herent mass or wild mob, massacring the officers who 
withstood its flight, and vanished like the spring freshets 
from the mountains. 

There were mutinies and panics in the older French army 
as discipline relaxed, but disorganization never reached the 
limit of complete dissolution. The French army had not 
been exhausted by the privations and trials of a terrific 
conflict; they had not been repeatedly exposed to fire with 
‘a tragic, if not criminal, lack of weapons and munitions. 
In spite of the emigration of its officers and the subversive 
activity of the demagogues, the framework of the old royal 
army of France was preserved until the new national forces 
came to reinforce it and the native martial spirit of the 
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French revived. Valmy was proof that the defensive 
power of France was not dead. 

The extremists in Russia, as in France, when once in- 
stalled in power, took steps to restore the military power 
which they had been chiefly instrumental in destroying or 
weakening. Directly after the revolution of November 7, 
1917, the Bolshevists organized the Red Guards. During 
the negotiations at Brest-Litovsk the creation of the Red 
army was decided on. With the repeated attacks on the 
Soviet régime from without, increasing attention was paid 
to the military establishment, and by decree of June 14, 
1918, compulsory military service was imposed on all 
members of the proletariat between the ages of eighteen 
and forty. But the officers of the higher grades were 
mostly from the former imperial army, so that there was, 
to a limited degree, a blending of the old elements with the 
new, corresponding with the amalgamation of the national 
army with the old royal army in revolutionary France. 

Among the various leaders of the Russian émigrés, who 
with outside sympathy and aid attacked the Soviet régime, 
Koltchak in the winter of 1918-1919 established a govern- 
ment of “all the Russians” at Omsk and seemed capable 
of overthrowing the revolutionary domination, but sud- 
denly collapsed before the vigorous onslaught of the new 
Red forces. Judenic in the west seemed twice on the 
point of taking Petrograd, only to fade away and vanish. 
The masses, fearful of reaction and the loss of their newly- 
acquired lands, rallied to the support of the faction in 
power against invasion. The force of necessity evolved an 
effective organization out of military chaos. In Russia, as 
in France, discipline was restored and victory was organized. 
In both countries the elation of victory aroused the cru- 
sading spirit. Just as the French Revolution declared war 
on all monarchies and aristocracies, the Bolshevists loudly 
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proclaimed their intention of overwhelming all bourgeois 
and imperialistic governments, spreading the gospel of 
communism by the sword and transforming the society 
of the world. 

After the Battle of Valmy, Brunswick stationed Clerfayt 
at Valmy, Hohenlohe on the plateau of La Lune, and the 
bulk of the Prussian forces on the hill of Yvron and at 
Hans. Dumouriez was unwilling to risk another contest 
in the open. The Prussians were undefeated and still pos- 
sessed certain points of superiority. Eager to keep his 
forces intact for the cherished plan of invading Belgium, 
Dumouriez believed that a period of inactivity would 
suffice to demoralize the invaders through the effect of 
sickness, privation, and depression and raise the French 
forces to obvious superiority. He clung to the hope, 
which had inspired his policy as foreign minister, of de- 
taching Prussia from Austria and uniting it to France by 
the ties of friendship or alliance. 

In an exchange of prisoners, Dumouriez sent back Lom- 
bard, private secretary of the King of Prussia, who had 
been taken prisoner by Le Veneur in the attack on the 
Prussian baggage train at Massiges on the 20th, with a 
confidential memorandum for his royal master, in which 
he dwelt upon the constantly increasing strength of the 
French and the dangerous situation of the Prussians, 
declaring that the continuation of hostilities could only 
aggravate the situation of Louis XVI, suggesting that 
Prussia had no interest in sacrificing herself for Austria, 
and proposing an accommodation. 

The king was disgusted with the campaign. Brunswick, 
eager to retire and consolidate his position on the Meuse, 
welcomed the prospect of a truce and negotiations, and 
was supported in his attitude by the Prussian adjutant- 
general, Colonel Manstein. 
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The latter belonged to the intimate circle of the king, 
of whose romantic nature, however, his character was the 
direct opposite. He was selfish, ambitious, bigoted, sus- 
picious, jealous of Brunswick’s authority and reputation, 
an opportunist, inspired by no lofty or noble sentiments. 
But he often exerted great influence in the decision of 
weighty questions. In the present situation, convinced 
that Austria was abusing the alliance, and believing that 
peace was necessary, he entered immediately into Bruns- 
wick’s views. 

The king had received disquieting intelligence from 
Vienna and Saint Petersburg. The Empress Catherine II 
was still silent as to the proposed partition of Poland. 
Francis II supported the Prussian demand for a Polish 
province but on condition that Austria should receive 
Bavaria in exchange for Belgium and should receive the 
two Franconian principalities, Bayreuth and Ansbach, 
ceded to the King of Prussia in 1791, as indemnity for the 
campaign. 

The attitude of Russia and the Austrian demands, con- 
sidered incompatible with the interests of Prussia, made 
Frederick William II desirous of ending the war with 
France and he authorized Manstein to meet two French 
envoys at Dampierre on the 23d and offer the following 
bases for negotiation: 

1. That the King of Prussia and his allies wished to negoti- 
ate directly with Louis XVI, whom they alone regarded as 
the representative of the French nation, without this imply- 
ing in any way the reéstablishment of the Old Régime. 

2. That the King of Prussia and his allies desired that 
the French should in future abstain from all revolutionary 
propaganda. 

3. That the King of Prussia and his allies desired above 
all that Louis XVI should be restored to liberty. 
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It will be noticed that no mention was made of the 
question of the émigrés, of feudal rights, or of the con- 
stitution. 

On the next day Dumouriez replied through the French 
envoys, Westermann and Thouvenot, informing the king 
that the convention in its first session had decreed the 
abolition of royalty and he regretted that the basis for any 
negotiations was thereby destroyed. However, Dumouriez 
gained his immediate purpose through a week’s informal 
cessation of hostilities, procuring considerable reinforce- 
ments and consolidating his position, while the Prussian 
army confined to a sterile region with inadequate drinking 
water was enfeebled through privation and sickness. 

But in spite of the encouraging outcome of the Battle 
of Valmy and the disadvantageous situation of the Prussian 
army, it was only by a firmness and tenacity of purpose no 
less remarkable than his self-possession in the face of the 
enemy that Dumouriez persisted in remaining at Sainte- 
Menehould against the formidable opposition both at the 
front and in Paris of those who were terrified at the ex- 
centric position of the French army and the exposed con- 
dition. of the road to the capital. Kellermann, jealous of 
the glory of Valmy, opposed his colleague’s policy and 
with Servan urged a retreat to the Marne. But Dumouriez 
maintained the position which, as he knew, immobilized 
the enemy while the demoralizing forces did their work. 
The rains continued and the Prussians were without bread 
for five days. At one time a third of the Prussian army 
was attacked by dysentery. 

To insure unity of command, in view of the discord be- 
tween the two leading French generals, Dumouriez was 
given the official rank of commander-in-chief on September 
27th. Impatient to have done with hostilities in this quarter, 
so as to devote his energy to the proposed enterprise in the 
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Austrian Low Countries with its prospect of glory and rich 
booty, Dumouriez sent a memorandum in a somewhat 
more peremptory tone to Colonel Manstein for the king, 
urging the separation of Prussia and Austria. But this 
communication missed its mark. 

The Marquis Lucchesini, who had charge of diplomatic 
affairs at the Prussian headquarters, assumed an attitude of 
opposition to the tendency of the negotiations. He cast 
doubt upon Dumouriez’ authority to treat in the name of 
the French government. He showed that the French 
alone were profiting by the cessation of hostilities and that 
the parleys were exciting the suspicions of the Austrians. 
The king’s feelings changed and he wished a resump- 
tion of hostilities, but Lucchesini agreed with Brunswick 
that in the circumstances a battle was out of the question 
and that the army had to withdraw from its exposed 
position. 

Consequently, the king and his councillors, unwilling 
to make peace without obtaining at least the release of 
Louis XVI and determined not to abandon their allies, 
continued the conversations with a simulated air of com- 
pliance, dwelling on their repugnance for the war and 
desire for a general peace but carefully avoiding any com- 
promising commitments. 

As soon as Brunswick’s retreat began on September 30th, 
the cessation of hostilities, which until then had been dis- 
tinctly favorable to the French, became the means of saving 
the Prussians from disaster. For the Prussian army was 
lost if Dumouriez attacked it in the narrow defiles of the 
Argonne. But Dumouriez, ever hoping to win the friend- 
ship of Prussia and obtain a separate peace, is said to have 
informed Brunswick that he could retreat unmolested as 
far as the Meuse, and he kept the French forces from 
attacking the Prussians. The latter did their best to delude 
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him until they were out of danger. According to a state- 
ment made by Gouverneur Morris ina letter to Washington 
some time after this, one of the French envoys, Westermann, 
the Alsatian, who had been leader of the insurgents in 
Paris on August 10th, received a large bribe from the 
Prussians. 

The main part of the Prussian army was back at Grand- 
pré on October 3d and recrossed the Meuse on the 7th. 
Although Dillon at the Islettes pass, a fervent royalist at 
heart and indifferent to the service of the French revolu- 
tionary government, left the operations to his lieutenants, 
the Austrian forces of Hohenlohe-Kirchberg, after unsuc- 
cessful attacks on September 17th and 20th, retreated to 
Verdun on October 2d. 

As soon as the Prussian army had gotten through the 
most critical part of their route, the leaders began to plead ° 
their engagements with the Austrians and allege the im- 
possibility of concluding a definite armistice which did not 
include the latter, until on the 5th Dumouriez, finally 
convinced that the king was as unwilling to make a 
separate peace as the French were to conclude a general 
one, reported to Pache, who had then become minister 
of war, that it was impossible to realize his plan of 
driving the Prussians entirely out of French territory, 
that he would leave Kellermann to recover Verdun, that 
he would increase the forces in-Champagne in readiness 
for the next campaign, and that he would go himself 
with half his army to relieve Lille besieged by the 
Austrians. 

Dumouriez ordered Beurnonville to lead 32,000 men to 
the Flanders front and set out on the 10th for Paris to 
confer with the minister of war on the proposed Belgian 
campaign, leaving Kellermann with 40,000 men to follow 
the retreating enemy. , 
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The departure of Dumouriez and a large part of the 
French forces seemed to afford Brunswick a chance to 
complete the conquest of the fortresses of the region 
which he had first invaded. He ordered Clerfayt to attack 
Sedan and Hohenlohe-Kirchberg to continue the siege of 
Thionville, while he took a position at Verdun, at an equal 
distance from both, ready to bring aid in either direction. 
The reduction of these places would create a very strong 
position from which he could resume the offensive with 
renewed forces in the spring and thus compel the French 
to accept the idea of a general peace. The French force 
of 40,000 under Kellermann seemed entirely inadequate to 
prevent the execution of this design. 

But Brunswick’s hopes were frustrated through Austrian 
mistrust largely engendered by the separate negotiations 
carried on by the Prussians with the French. The Austrian 
generals expected at any time the proclamation of a new 
alliance between France and Prussia and their anxiety was 
increased by rumored statements of the French. Thus 
Kellermann, who like Dumouriez favored an alliance with 
Prussia, declared to Count Lindenau: “The French gov- 
ernment knows that Prussia contemplates a new partition 
of Poland and it will rejoice in anything that will increase 
the strength of a power destined sooner or later to become 
its ally.” Remarks of similar tendency were circulated, 
often exaggerated in tone, and although the diplomatic 
representative of Austria, the Prince of Reuss, was kept 
informed of the course of negotiations with the French, 
these reports and rumors created a very unfortunate im- 
pression in Vienna and at the seat of the Austrian adminis- 
tration of Belgium, and the Austrian commanders were 
impatient to get safely out of France. 

Tn reality, the King of Prussia was determined to remain 
faithful to his engagement with Austria, the general peace 
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which he sought would have included both powers on an 
equal footing, and his simulated attitude of compliance 
with the suggestion of a separate understanding with the 
French had assured the retreat of the Austrians as well as 
that of the Prussians. 

Moved, nevertheless, by suspicion, the Austrian au- 
thorities at Brussels resolved that they would no longer 
expose any of the Austrian forces in support of the 
Prussians and Brunswick learned on October 8th that 
Clerfayt had been ordered to repair with his corps to 
Flanders to take part in the siege of Lille while Hohen- 
lohe-Kirchberg with his troops had been ordered to 
protect Luxembourg. 

At the same time the swift advance of French forces 
from Alsace down the valley of the Rhine was causing 
widespread consternation. The political condition of the 
German Rhine country, a large part of which was ruled by 
ecclesiastical princes with no real power, created a very 
favorable prospect for the advance of French arms and the 
propagation of republican ideas. The Rhinelanders were 
devoid of national sentiment and the intelligent middle 
classes were already in a ferment from the new ideas of 
liberty. The petty rulers thought only of their own 
repose. There were 10,000 Austrian troops in Breisgau, 
but only a garrison of about 1,200 troops at Speyer and 
about 4,000 at Mainz. 

General Custine, who had been a brilliant marquis under 
the Old Régime, employed on diplomatic missions, honored 
with the confidence of the Emperor Joseph II, and re- 
garded favorably by the court of Prussia, having eagerly 
espoused the revolutionary cause and made amends by 
noteworthy radical zeal for his former noble rank, was 
first to propose taking advantage of this situation in the 
Rhine country. 
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Adam-Philippe, Comte de Custine, born at Metz on 
February 4, 1740, was present at the age of eight at the 
siege of Maestricht by Marshal Saxe. He served with 
distinction as captain and colonel in the Seven Years’ War 
and commanded the Regiment of Saintonge in the American 
War of Independence. He appeared as a conservative 
reformer in the States General where he represented the 
nobility of the bailliage of Metz, Thionville, Sarrelouis, 
and Longwy. He was promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
general on October 6, 1791, and sought to win popularity 
with his troops by a degree of affability which contrasted 
strangely with the severity for which he was known under 
the Old Régime. A detachment under him took Por- 
rentruy on April 29,1792. After August 10th he was sent 
to the Army of the Rhine under Biron. 

Custine held a command under Biron in the Army of 
the Rhine. As early as August, 1792, he had proposed an 
expedition against Speyer, but Biron had reproached him 
for his temerity. He solicited the support of some of the 
chiefs of the Gironde for this enterprise and on Septem- 
ber 9th Biron informed the minister of war that he had 
acquiesced in Custine’s project. The minister of war con- 
sented to it and Custine, setting out with a force of 18,000 
on September 28th, surprised and took Speyer with its 
military stores on the 30th. General Neuwinger with a 
detachment occupied Worms without opposition on Octo- 
ber 5th. Heavy contributions were levied on the magis- 
trates, bishops, and ecclesiastical chapters of these two 
cities. 

There was a general panic in Mainz. The elector fled. 
The magistrates appealed in vain to the Landgrave of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, who, deprived of his feudal rights in 
Alsace, had been very bitter towards the French, but 
whose hostility had now waned. The landgrave recalled 
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his troops and ordered his civil functionaries to do noth- 
ing to irritate the French. The Austrian and imperial 
troops left Mainz or disbanded and the magistrates 
made a vain attempt to arm the population for defense. 
Alarm spread down the Rhine valley as far as Cologne. 
Custine appeared before Mainz on the 16th. The 
magistrates departed and the French entered the city 
on the 21st. A detachment under Neuwinger occupied 
Frankfurt. 

The fright, confusion, and feeling of helplessness diffused 
throughout a large area of Germany by Custine’s incursion 
with 18,000 men illustrates the incoherence of the Empire 
and the inertia of the lesser states. As far as Bonn and 
Cologne the authorities prepared for flight. The family 
of the landgrave fled from Cassel. Wiirttemberg and 
Baden protested their neutrality. The deputies assembled 
for the diet at Ratisbon engaged vessels for the purpose of 
descending the Danube in case the French reached Nurem- 
berg. It was expected that Custine would proceed to 
Coblenz and cut off the retreat of the Prussian army, but 
of course his available forces were entirely inadequate for 
such an enterprise. 

The first news of Custine’s inroad and successes reached 
Brunswick’s camp at the time of the withdrawal of the 
Austrian corps and the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel departed 
immediately, ordering his troops to return to his states as 
quickly as possible. 

Thus Brunswick, left with only 30,000 Prussians, could 
no longer think of maintaining himself in France. Verdun 
was evacuated on October 14th. The forces were with- 
drawn from before Thionville on the 16th. ‘The Prussian 
army continued its retreat towards Longwy, its progress 
becoming more difficult at each step in consequence of 
the bad weather, the fatigue of the troops, and the 
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increasing ravages of dysentery. The roads were strewn 
with the wreckage of the retreating army. 

On the 16th the King of Prussia besought Hohenlohe- 
Kirchberg to aid him in holding Longwy during the 
winter, but the latter insisted that his instructions forbade 
him to remain beyond the frontier. Therefore Longwy 
was evacuated on the 22d and a few days later the German 
troops were all out of France. 

Reference has been made several times to events and 
political conditions forming part of the general background 
of European history before which the opening scenes of 
the French Revolution were enacted. But as we proceed, 
it will become increasingly important to coordinate closely 
the narrative of events in France with the situation, policies, 
and conduct of the other leading powers. A very brief 
digression at this point to outline events in Central and 
Eastern Europe during the few years just preceding the 
date now reached may serve to insure an understanding of 
the controversy which arose at this time between the 
courts of Vienna and Berlin and seemingly made the con- 
tinuation of the war against France inevitable. 

Marie Antoinette’s brother, Joseph II, a ruler of restless 
temperament, striking example of the class of reforming 
despot of the eighteenth century, undertook to renovate 
the heterogeneous political, social, and religious institutions 
of the dominions of the House of Austria, reducing them 
to a uniform system of administration, so as to create the 
compact modern state which is now the rule in Europe. 
He was at the same time impelled by ambition to extend 
his power by fresh acquisitions of territory. His attempts 
to abolish the privileges or immunities of certain of his 
states or of the privileged orders in them and to disturb 
time-honored customs and his hostility to the temporal 
influence of the clergy soon led to revolutionary outbreaks 
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in Belgium and Hungary, while his ambition for territorial 
aggrandizement involved him inan alliance with Catherine II 
of Russia and the war which grew out of her aggressive 
preparations against the Porte in the summer of 1787. 

The declaration of war by Joseph II against the Ottoman 
Empire on February 9, 1788, was followed by a staggering 
succession of Austrian disasters in the field and the invasion 
and devastation of the Banat by the Turks, accompanying 
the insurrections in Belgium and Hungary. But the Aus- 
trians, recovering courage in 1789, drove the Turks from 
the Banat, took Belgrade, and with the Russians won bril- 
liant success in Moldavia. However, the maritime powers 
of the West, Great Britain and Holland, fearful of the naval 
development of Russia and the possible extension of Rus- 
sain influence to the Mediterranean, and Prussia, jealous 
of Austria, as well as suspicious of Russia, encouraged the 
resistance of the Turks, and the Swedish king, Gustavus ITI, 
took up arms against Russia. At this time Prussia formed 
an alliance with Poland and Turkey. Prussia was deter- 
mined that Austria should receive no addition of territory 
unless she herself received some compensating advantage. 

Joseph IT died on February 10, 1790, and was succeeded 
by his brother Leopold of milder disposition, and he in 
turn was followed, as we have seen, by his son, who ruled 
as Francis II. Meanwhile, Count Hertzberg, the Prussian 
minister, had formulated a plan for conciliating the rival 
aspirations of the courts of Vienna and Berlin, according to 
which Prussia was to receive from Poland the region of 
the Lower Vistula connecting East Prussia with the rest of 
the kingdom to offset Austria’s warlike gains, while Poland 
was to be compensated by the cession on the part of Aus- 
tria of a part of Galicia. 

The unwillingness of the French Assembly to inter- 
vene in support of Spain in the Nootka Sound controversy 
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between that country and Great Britain destroyed Austrian 
hopes of seeing France arrayed against the leading maritime 
power opposed to the spoliation of Turkey. The maritime 
powers, furthermore, opposed the cession of the region of 
the Lower Vistula to Prussia. Frederick William II 
finally abandoned the Hertzberg plan and was content to 
impose terms of peace on Austria depriving her of all 
conquests and restoring the status quo except for some 
insignificant boundary rectifications in the Treaty of 
Reichenbach, July 27, 1790, which was followed by the 
Treaty of Sistova between Austria and Turkey on August 
4, 1791, and that of Jassy between Russia and Turkey on 
January 9, 1792. Sweden and Russia had concluded peace 
on August 14, 1790. Austria had meanwhile pacified 
Belgium and Hungary. 

On March 29, 1790, Prussia and Poland ratified a solemn 
compact of friendship and alliance with the mutual promise 
of help to preserve the integrity of either country. The 
progressive, patriotic element in Poland, impelled to a 
determined effort for reform by the misfortunes and 
threatened disruption of their country, and probably en- 
couraged by the example of the French Revolution, over- 
came opposition in a hard-fought struggle in the diet and 
obtained the adoption of a liberal constitution, a work of 
wisdom abolishing anomalous and unjust institutions, on 
May 31, 1791, under which the kingdom might have 
become united, free, and strong. But Catherine II of 
Russia regarded with great displeasure a work likely to 
destroy her dominating influence in Polish affairs. The 
cessation of hostilities with Turkey left her hands free to 
intervene, while the attention of the Austrian and Prussian 
courts, which might have welcomed a check to Russian 
penetration westward, was becoming more and more ab- 
sorbed in the affairs of France. 
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The selfish, disloyal element in Poland, incensed at the 
loss of their ancient, but abusive, privileges, loudly pro- 
tested at the court of St. Petersburg against this salutary 
work of reform. Organizing a conspiracy, they raised the 
standard of revolt and at the same time, on May 19, 1792, 
an army of 100,000 Russians invaded the Lithuanian prov- 
inces of Poland. The Poles, who had just commenced 
the reorganization of their army, could offer little serious 
resistance. On May 31st King Stanislas invoked the aid 
of Prussia in accordance with the terms of the treaty. 
But Frederick William II, who had encouraged the 
Poles in reform, replied June 8th declining, in direct vio- 
lation of his solemn pledges, to defend a constitution which 
had never had his “concurrence.” Prussia’s betrayal left 
Poland defenseless and the Russians quickly overran the 
greater part of the country, occupying Warsaw. The 
Polish king, himself in despair, repudiated the new consti- 
tution. The old order was restored, but the terms for the 
pacification of the kingdom were still in part unsettled. 

While insisting on Prussia’s claim to distinct material 
compensation for any warlike gains that might be made 
by Austria, Frederick William II of Prussia had acquired 
a considerable acquisition of territory and population in 
Central Germany by the annexation of the principalities of 
Ansbach and Bayreuth by agreement with their last ruler 
in 1791. 

The conflict with France, which Austria had undertaken 
while still suffering from the exhaustion of the recent 
Turkish war, was quite generally looked upon with dis- 
favor among influential circles of Vienna. But Francis II, 
the favorite nephew of Joseph II, rejected his father’s 
prudent policy and regarded himself as the heir of his 
uncle’s adventurous ideas. He ardently fovored the pro- 
ject of a fresh division of Poland. He had found a 
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congenial agent in Baron Spielmann, one of his uncle’s 
diplomatic functionaries, a zealous advocate of the plan of 
consolidating the Austrian possessions by exchanging 
Belgium for Bavaria and reconciling Prussia to the 
proposed Austrian annexation of Ansbach-Bayreuth by 
the concession of Polish territory. Spielmann constantly 
insisted that Prussia’s opposition to the cession of the 
Franconian principalities must be overcome. 

But the unexpected resistance of France introduced a 
new factor into the diplomatic situation. Consistently 
with their avowed purpose of intervening in a friendly 
spirit to deliver France from anarchy and restore Louis XVI 
to liberty and his legitimate authority, the allies had form- 
ally renounced all thought of aggrandisement at the ex- 
pense of that country. But, with the fading prospect of 
restoring the Bourbons to royal power in France, the 
necessity of respecting the national feelings of the French 
no longer existed and it occurred to the court of Vienna 
that there would be less embarrassment in obtaining an 
indemnity in French territory than by exchanging Belgium 
for Bavaria. 

The Austrian court decided, therefore, to engage in a 
double negotiation. For the sake of appearances, Comte 
Mercy d’Argenteau, former Austrian ambassador at Ver- 
sailles, and Baron Thugut were sent to Luxembourg as 
formal representatives at the expected conference for a 
general peace, while Spielmann was sent on a confidential 
mission to the Prussian headquarters to present the real ideas 
of the emperor. There Spielmann met Count Haugwitz, 
recently Prussian ambassador at Vienna, who had just been 
made Prussian foreign minister, and to whom he explained 
the Austrian position in plain terms, declaring that Austria 
had no interest in prolonging the war and that the em- 
peror was disposed to recognize the French republic, 
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since this form of government would weaken France, 
and that only positive advantages would induce the court 
of Vienna to continue hostilities, namely, if Prussia con- 
sented to the union of Ansbach-Bayreuth, as well as 
Bavaria, with Austria, or better, if the two German 
powers changed the character of the war and, instead 
of considering the restoration of the French monarchy, 
sought territorial indemnities in France, abandoning their 
avowed defensive attitude and concluding an offensive 
alliance. 

This discussion is a turning point in the diplomatic his- 
tory of this early period of the conflict. The allies had 
insisted that they had undertaken hostilities unwillingly to 
resist the aggressions of the French Revolution and, while 
the question of indemnity had of course provoked informal 
speculation as to the possibility of territorial gains at the 
expense of France, such interested motives had not been 
openly considered in the discussions of the allies on French 
affairs. 

At this same time word was received from the Prussian 
ambassador at St. Petersburg that Austria was urging upon 
Catherine II her demand for Ansbach-Bayreuth and that 
Russia had seemingly decided on a new partition of Poland. 

The conflicting views of Austria and Prussia made a 
general peace impossible. The King of Prussia was 
unalterably opposed to the cession of the Franconian 
principalities and the only alternative acceptable to 
Austria was territorial indemnity at the expense of 
France which obviously required the continuation of 
the war. 

In accordance with a policy approved by all his council- 
lors, Frederick William II sent an autograph letter to 
Catherine II on October 17th declaring that he would not 
abandon the great cause for which he had taken up arms, 
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but that he owed it to himself and to his subjects to make 
known his ideas as to Prussian indemnities, and these 
Haugwitz would communicate. Haugwitz observed that 
Prussia had thus far only demanded an indemnity for the 
campaign just finished, but declared that, since another 
expedition was clearly necessary, the indemnity should be 
made proportionate to the increased expenses which would 
be requited. 

On the occasion of the capitulation of Longwy Bruns- 
wick had an interview with General Valence, then charged 
with negotiations for the French. The latter declared that 
his government would consent to general peace if Austria 
proclaimed the independence of the Belgian provinces or 
ceded them to a less powerful prince and in this case the 
convention would liberate Louis XVI and grant amnesty 
to the émigrés. This proposal seemed to accord with the 
plan of exchanging Belgium for Bavaria, and Haugwitz 
hastened to communicate it to Spielmann. An interview 
followed on October 26th at which Kellermann, the Prince 
of Reuss, and Lucchesini were present and Valence re- 
newed his assertions, designating the Elector of Bavaria 
as the sovereign that France would most willingly see 
on the throne of Belgium. But Lucchesini, finding 
that the French generals were acting without the pre- 
cise authorization of their government and that the 
terms offered for a truce were unacceptable, cut short 
the conference. 

On the same day the King of Prussia summoned the 
Austrian diplomatic representatives to his presence and an- 
nounced his irrevocable intentions in regard to the next cam- 
paign, refusing once for all the cession of the Franconian 
principalities and demanding a larger territorial indemnity 
in Poland in case he put more than 20,000 men in the field 
against France. 
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In an interview with Haugwitz, Spielmann protested 
bitterly against this attitude. Prussia, he declared, after 
having agreed to the principle of equality of acquisitions, 
now demanded a vast extension of territory in Poland, 
while Austria merely consolidated her possessions with- 
out increasing their extent. Haugwitz replied that the 
principle of equality could only be applied in the case 
of war undertaken in the mutual interest of the two 
powers, whereas in the actual case while Austria alone 
had been attacked, Prussia had furnished aid greatly in 
excess of her treaty obligation. It was natural, there- 
fore, that Prussia should receive an indemnity propor- 
tionate to her sacrifices, while Austria should seek from 
the enemy her indemnity. - Haugwitz proceeded to show 
a map of Poland on which the King of Prussia had 
traced with his own hand the limits of the provinces 
which he expected, about twice what he had at first 
demanded, and declared that, as soon as Prussia was in 
possession of this territory, she would turn all her re- 
sources against the French, but that, if these expectations 
were thwarted, she would take a small Polish province as 
indemnity for the last campaign, but would send in future 
only the force of 20,000 stipulated in the treaty of the 
previous February. 

Dumouriez, now convinced for his part that the con- 
tinuation of the war with Prussia was inevitable, in- 
structed Valence to abandon all further fruitless parleys 
and lead his corps into Belgium without delay and 
directed Kellermann to throw himself on Tréves and 
Coblenz. 

“T expect to join you in the spring at Cologne,” 
he wrote to the latter, “The Rhine should form the 
limit of our expedition from Geneva to Holland, perhaps 
to the sea. When we have accomplished this task, come 
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what may, the European revolution will in any case have 
made a great step forward.” 

The Executive Council shared this view. 

On the other hand, the emperor wrote to the King 
of Prussia on October 29th: “Your Majesty can rest 
assured that I shall do my utmost to resist the common 
enemy and to obtain all the guarantees and all the 
indemnities that we have the right to demand and are 
in a position to obtain by the union of our respective 
forces.” 


CHAPTER II 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Membership of the Convention and conditions in which the elections 
were held. Political situation in Paris; the sections. The Convention 
organized. ‘Transmission of authority to it. Parties in the Convention. 
The Girondin leaders and Madame Roland’s memoirs. The Montagne. 
The Marais. Decree requiring popular ratification for the constitution. 
Abolition of royalty and acceptance of the idea of a republic. Conflict 
of the Gironde and the Marais; strong position at first of the former. 
Weakening of the Girondin element in the Executive Council. Re- 
election of the administrative, municipal, and judicial authorities decreed. 
Violent discussion of the question of the punishment of assassins and those 
who incited to murder. Denunciation of the alleged tyranny of Paris and 
plan for a dictatorship. Attack on Robespierre. Marat’s sensational 
appearance in the tribune. Roland’s report on the condition of Paris. 
Denunciation of Robespierre and his defense. The question of the de- 
partmental guard for the Convention. Observations of Gouverneur Morris 
on the events and situation in France. Certain elements of strength in 
the position of the government. Attitude of Paris; the political clubs 
and journals. 


The decree ordering the election of a National Conven- 
tion provided that its membership should be the same in 
number as that of the Legislative Assembly, namely 745. 
But the departments of the Bouches-du-Rh6éne and the 
Drome were each allowed to send two additional deputies 
to represent the district of Vaucluse, which had become a 
part of France, but was not constituted as a separate de- 
partment until June 23, 1793, so that the total number of 
deputies was increased to 749. 

Although practically universal suffrage had been estab- 
lished, the system of indirect voting was retained. The 
primary assemblies, which met in the last part of August, 


chose delegates for the secondary or electoral assemblies, 
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which convened in the chief towns of the departments on 
September 2d and did not all finish their labors before 
the 20th. 

Through intrigue, cajolery, and intimidation, the extreme 
faction, the leaders of the Commune, dominated the elec- 
tions in Paris. Under their decisive influence, the depart- 
ment of Paris elected the group of violent demagogues 
and adventurers who became the nucleus of the radical 
party in the Convention. Many of these had first acquired 
notoriety in the series of tragic events beginning with 
August 10th of this same year. But in general throughout 
the departments, as we have seen, while the Jacobins un- 
doubtedly exercised great influence and in some parts 
arbitrary measures were resorted to for the exclusion of 
moderate voters, the election was probably as free from 
constraint as could be expected in the times. 

However, the known abstention from voting of the 
great majority of Parisians is an indication of the amazing 
state of political indifference that must have prevailed 
among the masses throughout France. The 829 members 
of the secondary assembly would indicate the presence of 
approximately 82,900 active citizens in the department of 
Paris before August 10, 1792. The extension of the suf- 
frage to the former non-active citizens is thought to have 
doubled the number. of qualified voters, making an average 
of 3,900 for each of the forty-eight sections. Yet gener: 
ally only 150 to 300 actually voted in each section, from a 
- twentieth to a tenth of the number qualified. It must be 
remembered too that the contest in Paris was more ani- 
mated than elsewhere throughout the country. 

This abstention may be accounted for to a certain degree 
by the absence of many possible voters, émigrés who had 
fled from France, volunteers who had left for the camps 
and armies, and members of the middle classes who had 
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sought relief in the country from the turbulence, dangers, 
and privations which had then become common to life in 
the larger towns. The movement from the towns to the 
country was indeed a characteristic feature of the times. 

With the curtailment of luxury and ostentatious extrava- 
gance, the appearance of Paris and the other large towns 
had greatly changed. The last vestiges of court life had 
disappeared. Gone were the foreigners who frequented 
Paris as the great pleasure-center. Private equipages, 
liveries, and fine toilettes were rarely seen. 

Political contests and the discussion of ideal theories of 
the state and society absorbed the attention of the few. 
The attention of the majority was taken up with private 
cares, apprehensions, and concerns. Provision for the 
bare necessities of life had become a far more serious 
problem in these troubled times. In France, after August, 
1792, as in Russia after November, 1917, we find a com- 
paratively small number of frenzied demagogues and their 
partisans controlling the masses which were generally in- 
different to all but the preservation of the material advan- 
tages, lands and freedom from feudal burdens, conferred 
on them by the Revolution, or the mere maintenance of 
existence. A latent reactionary force resided in the multi- 
tude largely indifferent to, or even secretly indisposed 
towards, the dominating factions. But for the moment 
the people were ready to accept any government that 
would guaranty them their gains and privileges. 

The smaller the number voting, the more radical tended 
to be the results of the elections. Through their control 
of the very small politically active element in the sections 
and Commune of Paris, the group of ruthless adventurers 
and intriguers wielded for their own purposes the enormous 
influence of the capital. But the sectional assemblies were 
not always subservient to the leaders of the Commune. 
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Unrepresentative as they might be, these assemblies, as 
organs of the sections, were conscious of their individuality 
and jealous of their independence. They even presumed 
at times to adopt resolutions in opposition to the decrees 
of the Commune or of the Convention and in the rivalry 
between the latter they supported the one or the other 
according to their interests. Most of the political clubs of 
the quarters were merged in the sectional assemblies, to 
which all citizens now had the right of admission. 

Just as the “cannonade of Valmy” was closing, about 
5.30 p.M., September 20, 1792, 371 deputies elect of the 
National Convention, who were then present in Paris, met 
for the first time in the Palace of the Tuileries and elected 
their officers, Pétion as president, and Condorcet, Brissot, La 
Source, Vergniaud, and Camus as secretaries, all Girondins. 

The Convention, we must bear in mind, was an assembly 
charged with the drawing up of a new “social contract” 
for the nation, while exercising at the same time the gov- 
erning power. It was the recipient of the national sover- 
eignty and in its presence all independent power and 
authority ceased to be effective. 

About noon on September 21st a committee of twelve 
was sent by the Convention to inform the Legislative 
Assembly still sitting in the Manége that the new body 
was already constituted and was about to occupy the hall. 
Immediately the president, Francois de Neufchateau, de- 
clared that the Legislative Assembly ceased its functions. 
He rose and with his colleagues went to the Palace of the 
Tuileries and presented his homage of respect and con- 
fidence to the newly assembled representatives of the 
nation. The Convention, escorted by the members of 
the retiring Assembly, walked from the palace through 
the gardens to the Manége which they entered in proces- 
sional formation. 
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With an impressive ceremony the powers of the As- 
sembly were transmitted in an orderly, legal manner to 
the National Assembly which remained in existence until 
October 26, 1795. Throughout these years the member- 
ship fluctuated from resignations, proscriptions, deaths, 
bye-elections, and the admission of deputies from newly 
formed departments and representatives from the colonies. 
The original number of 749 rose to 778 by June 2, 1793, 
and 865 by July 25, 1794, and fell to 703 at the end. Of 
the whole number of 903 who sat in the Convention from 
first to last, two-thirds were either connected with the 
legal profession or the administration of justice or held 
positions in the local administration. Altogether 285 had 
been members of the preceding assemblies, 96 of the 
Constituent Assembly and 189 of the Legislative Assembly. 
The Convention contained representatives of all profes- 
sions and classes, including some of the former privileged 
classes. But the royalists as a party took no part in the 
elections. 

Three main groups or parties were soon distinguished 
in the Convention, known as the Gironde, the Montagne 
or Mountain, and the Marais (Marsh) or Plaine (Plain). 
This Assembly became at once the scene of the life and 
death struggle of the two hostile factions of the Gironde 
and Montagne, which were divided by no essential differ- 
ences of principle but by irreconcilable contrasts of temper- 
ament and method. Among the leading Girondins, most 
of whom we have already encountered, may be mentioned 
Vergniaud, Guadet, Gensonné, Ducos, Brissot, Buzot, 
Isnard, and Condorcet. The pure and exalted sentiments 
of which they made eloquent profession, their repugnance 
for lawlessness and violent methods, and their tragic fate, 
seemingly a martyrdom in the cause of liberty and law, 
have surrounded this famous group with a glamor of 
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idealism. 'The celebrated memoirs of Madame Roland, 
whose salon was their chief rendezvous, have invested this 
famous group with an ideal glamor. 

This talented and fascinating woman, the heart and in- 
spiration of the party, was largely guided by sentiment or 
prejudice when she formed her judgments of persons. 
Less grossly mercenary than some of their opponents, the 
leading Girondins were for the most part no less egotistical, 
being swayed by personal ambition and foolish vanity, 
private jealousies and animosities. In their great desire to 
retain or recover the chief power they had already invoked 
the forces of insurrection which finally destroyed them. 
Ignorant of the practical problems of social economy and 
statecraft, living in an artificial world of abstract theory, 
engrossed in the discussion of their ideals as though they 
were positive realities, they had very little comprehension 
of the people and no real sympathy for them. 

The sentimentality of Rousseau and his rapturous praise 
of nature and natural laws had exercised an immense in- 
fluence on the impressionable imagination of the future 
Madame Roland in her youth, which is later revealed in 
the style of her famous memoirs. With a surprising frank- 
ness she describes in these memoirs written in prison the 
seductiveness of her youthful person and the generous 
qualities of her mind. She tells us that at fourteen her 
limbs were well formed, her bust was developed, her 
stature was about five feet, her arms were finely rounded, 
and her shoulders were elegant in contour. Her carriage 
was graceful and her step was quick and light. Her clear, 
sensitive complexion responded in color to every impression. 
Her expression was one of tenderness. Although qualified, 
as she tells us, by her personal charms and ardent nature for 
the fullest enjoyment of love and romance, ambition pre- 
vailed over the amorous instincts of her emotional nature. 
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“J doubt,” she says, “if ever an individual was more 
formed for pleasure or has tasted it so little.” 

Reared ina commonplace middle class environment, her 
aspiring nature chafed at the thought of social mediocrity, 
and her ambition, intensified by envy and resentment, 
became a dominating passion and led her to accept the 
hand of a suitor more than twenty years her senior, whose 
position and intellectual endowment gave promise of a 
career of distinction, although his austere, pedantic tem- 
perament could never satisfy the fervent cravings of her 
heart. 

Thanks, very largely, to the keen wit, eager political 
zeal, intellectual audacity, and seductive charm of the 
hostess, the apartment of the Rolands, situated in the 
Rue de la Harpe in Paris, became, as we have seen, in 
the early months of the Legislative Assembly, the social 
rendezvous of the Girondin group. Later, with great 
satisfaction no doubt, the Rolands changed their residence 
to the Hotel of the Ministry of the Interior. 

Roland, as the narration of events has already shown, 
was a weak man in spite of his intellectual attainments, 
and his incompetence to support the heavy responsibility 
of his task would have been far more glaring, if he had 
reached the ministry without his wife behind him. 

Madame Roland’s memoirs contain an interesting com- 
mentary on the intimate group of the leaders of the 
Gironde, colored, in many cases, by her romantic imagi- 
nation. Thus her account of Buzot reveals the existence 
of a sentimental attachment, to which, however, she seems 
never to have surrendered. Not even her bitterest enemies 
ever accused her of infidelity. But Buzot’s portrait she 
wore on her bosom in prison before her execution, and 
she describes him, with the passionate enthusiasm of a 
woman whose emotional nature has been deeply stirred, 
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as a man of “exalted character, proud spirit, and flery 
courage, sensitive, ardent, and melancholy, but indolent 
and sometimes carried away by extremes.” Although 
qualified by temperament for the practice of the private 
virtues and the enjoyment of the delights of intimate union 
with a heart worthy of his own, Buzot had sacrificed 
domestic happiness to the stern demands of public duty 
and service. Madame Roland represented him as a severe 
judge of individuals whose pride and reserve his enemies 
interpreted as signs of haughtiness and arrogance. 

Vergniaud seemed born to leadership. His personality 
was impressive. His eloquence was grand and thunderous 
or winning and seductive according to circumstances. But 
the effectiveness of his great qualities was fatally impaired 
by indolence and carelessness. More than any other 
leader, Brissot usually appears as the real chief of the 
Girondins. He was possessed of philosophic gravity and 
subtle intelligence. But we are told by Madame Roland 
that his writings were more effective than his personality, 
since a certain frivolity of character or lack of dignity 
marred the impression made by his presence. 

Madame Roland’s estimate of Pétion is amazingly at 
variance with the evidence of history. This low-minded, 
cowardly timeserver, who was royalist, radical, republican, 
follower of Robespierre, or Girondin to suit the seeming 
dictates of private interest or policy, she describes as a 
sensitive nature “incapable of doing the least thing hurtful 
to the rules of honesty, or the least wrong or smallest grief 
to anybody.” “The serenity of a good conscience,” she 
continues, “the sweetness of an easy temperament, and 
both frankness and gaiety distinguish his physiognomy.” 
She praises him as a prudent mayor and faithful repre- 
sentative, and his only faults would seem to have sprung 
from excessive mildness, trustfulness, and regard for others. 
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The Girondins suspected the leaders of the Montagnards 
of aspiring to a dictatorship, they detested the revolutionary 
Commune, and viewed with abhorrence the presence in 
the Convention of leaders stained with the cuilt of the _ 
September massacres. This attitude of the Gironde gave 
it for the time the support of the elements of order, 
especially of those who deplored the recent excesses and 
resented or feared the domination of Paris. Thus circum- 
stances gave the Girondins, who had but lately trembled 
for their existence, a superiority which unfortunately they 
knew not how to use. They had no common definite 
program or plan of campaign. Their attacks were desul- 
tory and ineffectual. Their eloquence made no popular 
appeal. In the strictest sense the Girondins were not 
much more than thirty in number, but with all their 
followers they may have counted at one time as many 
ASHIOD: 

The Montagne, which took its name from its position | 
on the higher tiers of seats in the hall of the Manége, was 
at first few in number, greatly exceeded by the Girondins 
and their followers. The Montagnards were grouped 
about the deputations of the departments of Paris and of 
Seine-et-Oise, and comprised the fierce, subversive element 
that conducted the uprising of August 10th and usurped 
the communal authority in Paris. The Montagne was 
dominated by the ill-sorted triumvirate, Danton, Robes- 
pierre, and Marat, and contained the most violent members 
of the Cordelier and Jacobin Clubs, such as Desmoulins 
and Fabre d’Eglantine, lieutenants of Danton; Saint-Just 
and Couthon, aids of Robespierre; Billaud-Varenne, Col- 
lot d’Herbois, Panis, Sergent, Legendre, and the Duc 
dd’ Orléans. 

We have already considered Danton’s character at some 
length. Although strong in mind and body and clear and 
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concise in thought, Danton was incapable of sustained and 
systematic effort. His periods of tremendous, fiery energy 
under the impulse of events were followed by lapses into 
sloth and indolence. Danton was an opportunist. He 
placed the salvation of the country and of the Revolution 
before the realization of any political theory. Alone of 
the great leaders, he owned no journal and wrote no 
pamphlets. He was probably too indolent for literary 
composition. The expressions by which he electrified the 
assemblies were in the nature of brilliant improvisations. 

Robespierre, on the other hand, professed a consistent 
political doctrine, pure democracy and universal equality, 
to which he was sincerely attached, as well as a deistic 
religious conception of the Supreme Being based on the 
Profession de Fot du Vicatre Savoyard (Profession of Faith of 
the Savoy Vicar), a work which had produced a consider- 
able impression at the time. Robespierre never sacrificed 
his doctrine to any personal advantage. His austere char- 
acter and proverbial “incorruptibility ” as well as his theory 
of democracy made him the idol of all uncompromising 
disciples of Rousseau. But he was inordinately ambitious 
and passionately eager for popular acclaim, and these weak- 
nesses were chiefly responsible for the acts of ferocity and 
acquiescence in the brutality of the Reign of Terror which 
have made his name a symbol of bloodthirsty tyranny. 

It is probable that Marat was sincerely devoted to the 
democratic ideal which he professed, but if so, his devotion 
was the passion of a maniac, and the means which he 
employed were infernal, a constant appeal to the basest 
instincts of the rabble. His pen never wearied in calling 
the people to murder and bloodshed. “Give me 300,000 
heads,” he cried, “and I will answer for the safety of the 
state.’ His appearance suited his wild, fanatical nature; 
it was sordid, unkempt, repulsive. 
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Jean Paul Marat. From the painting by an unknown artist, now in the Musee Carnavalet, Paris. 
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Divided in their ultimate aims, and probably secretly 
hostile to one another, these leaders seem to have agreed 
on one essential point, that a period of systematic destruc- 
tion had to precede the realization of their ideas. The 
Montagnards, rather than the pedantic Girondins, knew 
how to address the multitude in a language which the latter 
understood. Avoiding political subtleties and rhetorical 
embellishments, they appealed in clear vigorous style to 
the passions, the envy, the cupidity, and the craving for 
excitement of the populace. . 

The majority of the deputies belonged to neither of 
these distinctive parties. Chosen for the most part by 
electors equally fearful of a counter-revolution with re- 
prisals and a social upheaval with confiscation of private 
property, they brought to the Convention apprehensions 
rather than positive policies. The timidity of many was 
increased by the impression of horror made by the massa- 
cres which occurred at the time of the elections. Several 
hundred of these non-committal deputies, afraid to move 
boldly in any direction, formed the Marais or Plaine, 
so-called from its position in the lowest part of the hall 
of assembly. They voted according to the impressions of 
the moment. 

With apparent unanimity the Convention voted on the 
21st that there could be no constitution without acceptance 
by the people; that persons and property were under the 
safeguard of the nation; that laws not formally repealed 
would remain provisionally in force, existing taxes would 
be collected and paid as in the past, and powers not revoked 
or suspended would remain provisionally valid. 

After passing the decree that the constitution would 
have no force unless ratified by the nation, the Convention 
proceeded to deal with the form of government. Only one 
department, Paris, had expressly declared for a republic, 
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and one other, Seine-et-Oise, had declared expressly for the 
deposition of the king. But towards the close of the session 
of the 22d Collot d’ Herbois, who had been president of the 
electoral assembly of Paris, mounting the tribune abruptly 
proposed that the abolition of royalty should be voted 
at once. 

Basire protested that the assembly should not allow itself 
to be carried away in a moment of enthusiasm and insisted 
that a question of such importance required a thorough 
discussion. But his words met with murmurs and excla- 
mations of disapproval. 

“What need is there for discussion,” cried Grégoire, 
“when every one is agreed? Kings are in the moral order 
of things what monsters are in the physical order .... the 
history of kings is the martyrology of nations. Since we 
are all equally penetrated by this truth, what need is there 
for discussion ?” 

Crying down all protests the Convention voted unani- 
mously that royalty was abolished in France amid great 
applause and cries of “ Long live the nation.” Asan added 
demonstration, 150 chasseurs about to depart for the front 
marched through the hall with trumpets blowing. 

The action of the Convention in thus abolishing royalty 
has often been denounced as a flagrant contradiction of 
the spirit of their preceding resolution requiring popular 
sanction of constitutional legislation. But undoubtedly 
the form of executive chosen by the Convention remained 
subject to approval by the nation along with the rest of the 
constitution which they drew up. 

The abolition of royalty created very little sensation at 
the time. The ironical brevity of the sole entry for Sep- 
tember 21st in Gouverneur Morris’ famous diary: “Noth- 
ing new this day, except that the Convention has met and 
declared that they will have no king in France,” manifests 
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the increasing attitude of skepticism with which the 
American obversant minister was following the course of 
events in revolutionary France. 

It will be noted that while abolishing royalty the Assem- 
bly abstained from declaring openly for a republic, still a 
name of doubtful repute, associated in the imagination of 
respectable people with anarchy, or at least with the relax- 
ation of authority. But on the next day the Convention 
implicitly accepted the principle by voting a decree, pro- 
posed by Billaud-Varenne, that public acts should thereafter 
bear the date of the first year of the Republic. According 
to Robespierre, the Republic slipped in furtively between 
the factions. 

At the time public opinion, in part wearied with factional 
strife and distracted by horror of the September massacres 
and danger from foreign invasion, accepted the Republic as 
the only possible alternative for discredited royalty rather 
than from a conviction of positive advantages in this form 
of government. Later, military successes made the Re- 
public popular. It had its martyrs and its glorious associ- 
ations. It came to be cherished with the fervor of a 
religious cult. But the monarchical sentiment, although 
dormant, survived in the hearts of the majority of the 
French people. 

In spite of the dangers threatening the Republic without 
-and within, the superficial unanimity of the Convention 
appearing thus far, quickly gave way to the bitter contro- 
versy of the Gironde and Montagne. 

As we have seen, the Girondins held at first a very strong 
position. The reaction caused throughout the country by 
the insolence of the Commune of Paris and the September 
massacres had favorably disposed a large body of moderate 
opinion towards them. Pétion, reélected Mayor of Paris 
by a large majority, preferred to retain his seat in the 
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Convention and was followed in the mayoralty by two 
moderates in succession, Lefebvre d’Ormesson and Cham- 
bon. Pétion, as we have seen, was chosen president of 
the Convention. At first the Girondins and their sup- 
porters in the Convention outnumbered the extremists. 
They dominated the committee charged with the framing 
of the new constitution, which consisted of Sieyés, Payne, 
Brissot, Vergniaud, Gensonné, Condorcet, Barére, and 
Danton. The enactment of a very democratic constitution 
would presumably win the gratitude of the people for its 
authors. Finally, and not least, Dumouriez belonged to 
the Gironde, to whose prestige there was added the re- 
flected luster of this commander’s military achievements. 

Two ministers, Danton and Roland, had been elected 
members of the Convention. Danton resigned from the 
Executive Council on September 21st and was followed by 
Roland on the 25th, as well as by Servan who alleged ill- 
health. There remained Claviére as minister of finance, 
Lebrun for foreign affairs, and Monge for the navy. As 
these had gravitated towards Danton and the Girondins 
seemed in danger of losing control of the Executive 
Council, Buzot, the intimate friend of Madame Roland, 
proposed on the 29th that Roland should be asked to 
remain provisionally in charge of his department. 

“If you invite him, direct the invitation to Madame 
Roland also,” growled Danton. 

But the Convention, which, after the example of the 
Constituent Assembly, had just decreed the incompati- 
bility of the functions of minister and deputy, did not act 
on Buzot’s proposal, and Roland withdrew his resignation 
and gave up his seat in the Convention. Pache, whom 
Roland had designated as his eventual successor in the 
department of the interior, was named minister of war, 
October 3d. Francois de Neufchateau, elected to succeed 
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Danton as minister of justice on October 6th, refused to 
accept the office, which was given to Garat on the 9th. 
Pache, whom Roland regarded as a friend and political 
ally, soon entered into relations with the communists and 
Montagnards. Garat was enlightened and liberal in senti- 
ment, but prudent, weak in character and without fixed 
convictions. Thus, Roland was soon left with very little 
real support in this ministry of which he was presumably 
the chief. 

The Convention, which voted on September 21st that 
the existing authorities should remain in office, was per- 
suaded on the next day by Danton and other extremists, 
who alleged reactionary tendencies on the part of certain 
municipalities and courts, to decree immediate elections 
for the renewal of all the administrative, municipal, and 
judicial authorities, including the justices of the peace. 
This measure swept away the large number of con- 
servative or moderate departmental and municipal bodies. 
Billaud-Varenne seized this occasion to demand the sup- 
pression of all courts and the substitution of simple arbi- 
trators for the regular judges. But the Convention retained 
the courts while giving the people the right to elect judges 
from among all the citizens without distinction. 

On the 23d Roland read a report as minister of the 
interior on the general state of the country, drawing a 
sombre picture of the ruin of industry and trade and the 
disorganized condition of the administration from disorders 
for which he implied that his political opponents of the 
Montagne were responsible. He complained particularly 
of the commissioners sent out by the Commune of Paris, 
for whose conduct he disclaimed all responsibility, and 
urged the Convention to send out its own commissioners 
wherever necessary. This suggestion was adopted and 
soon commissioners were sent by the Convention to 
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Orléans, Lyons, the Army of Champagne, the Army of the 
Alps, Bayonne, and Perpignan. 

On the next day Kersaint provoked a storm of contro- 
versy and voiced the spirit of indignation of all the right- 
minded at the ruthless atrocities committed in Paris by 
demanding the death penalty for those who instigated, 
as well as those who committed, murder and assassin- 
ation. 

“Tt is time,” he cried, “to erect scaffolds for those who 
commit assassinations and for those who provoke them. 
. . . . Perhaps it needs more courage than one might sup- 
pose to rise to denounce assassins, but, should I fall be- 
neath their blows, I shall be worthy of the confidence of 
my fellow-citizens.” 

He proposed that a committee of four should study the 
most effective means to prevent assassinations and punish 
assassins and those who preached murder. 

Tallien, protesting that the existing laws offered sufficient 
protection for the citizens, proposed that the Convention 
proceed with the order of the day, while other deputies 
called for adjournment, when Vergniaud rising to support 
Kersaint’s proposal, declared: 

“To demand adjournment on such a question is to de- 
mand impunity for assassins; to propose the order of the 
day is to propose anarchy. There are men calling them- 
selves republicans who are really slaves of tyrants. They 
spread suspicion, hate, and vengeance among the citizens; 
they try to excite the French people to cut one another’s 
throats like the soldiers of Cadmus rather than to combat 
the common enemy.” 

Collot d Herbois objected that the measure tended’ to 
establish the law of blood and that there were men in 
power who would use it for the destruction of the best 
patriots. 
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Buzot supported Kersaint’s proposal, declaring: 

“T say that a law is necessary against these infamous men 
who assassinate because they are too cowardly to attack 
openly. We must have no cause for fear and the depart- 
ments must know this. Is it to be supposed that we are 
to be the slaves of certain deputies of Paris?” 

Buzot demanded further that for the protection of the Con- 
vention a guard be formed from contingents of all the eighty- 
three departments, so that each department could be assured 
that its deputies were at liberty to speak and vote as they 
chose without fear of the public galleries or the Commune. 

At Buzot’s motion these decrees were adopted almost 
unanimously, providing that the condition of the Republic 
and that of Paris should be reported to the Convention, 
that a commission of six should prepare a bill for the 
repression of instigators to murder and assassination, and 
that the Convention should have at its disposition an armed 
force drawn from the different departments. 

But the discussion was reopened with greater violence 
on the 25th, the Girondins denouncing the Parisians for 
the despotism which the latter presumed to exercise over 
France and accusing the Montagnards of aiming at a 
dictatorship. Their opponents retorted by accusing the 
Girondins of wishing to dissolve the unity of the country. 

La Source assailed the tyranny of certain individuals who 
flattered and deluded the inhabitants of Paris and marked 
the people’s best friends as victims for the assassin’s fury. 
Such men, he declared, were in fact dictators. 

“TY do not wish,” he said, “that Paris, controlled by 
intriguers, should tyrannize over the Republic. Paris must 
be reduced to an eighty-third part of influence, like each 
of the other departments.” 

The discussion had dealt thus far in generalities. But at 
this point Rebecqui, a friend of Barbaroux, one of the 
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chiefs of the Marseillais, accused the partisans of Robes- 
pierre of intending to raise him to a dictatorship. 

Danton, fearing that he might become involved in a 
perilous discussion and wishing to ward off an attack by 
creating a diversion, expressed his satisfaction at the oppor- 
tunity for a conciliatory explanation, voiced his dislike for 
Marat while in a sense condoning his fury, declared that 
those who most ardently urged punishment for the massa- 
cres wished to divide France into a number of separate 
republics connected only by a federal bond like the United 
Provinces of the Netherlands or the Swiss Confederation, 
and demanded the penalty of death against any who should 
attempt to destroy the unity of the country as well as any 
who should propose a triumvirate or dictatorship. 

Robespierre, whose voice had not as yet been heard in 
the Convention, defended himself in a long discourse, 
haughty in tone but vague in substance, since his enemies 
had not brought any precise charges against him. He 
claimed to have struggled against all factions with the 
same “sharp, inflexible courage” and to have “braved the 
wrath of all ambitious intriguers.”’ He would not stoop 
to justify his conduct. The recriminations made against 
him were a crime and he defied any of his adversaries to 
sign an accusation. 

Barbaroux, the ardent young radical who had brought 
the Marseillais to Paris, advanced to the tribune. Not- 
withstanding his revolutionary zeal, he had been repelled 
by the ruthless conduct of the demagogues and inspired 
with indignation at the September massacres. He related 
how, before August 10th, Panis and other demagogues had 
represented Robespierre to him as the leader of unique 
excellence who should become the chief of the government 
and the dictator of France and showed how the different 
acts of the Commune of Paris were the steps by which 
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Robespierre would mount to supreme power. He declared 
that the time had come for restricting the municipality of 
Paris to the proper limits of its activity and in closing 
reminded his hearers that he had fought for liberty while 
Robespierre had only talked. 

Panis tried to attenuate the significance of the incidents 
cited by Barbaroux, when Marat, who had urged a dicta- 
torship in his L’ Amz du Peuple, suddenly appeared in the 
tribune. In his slovenly garb, with livid features and a 
handkerchief as usual wound around his head, he seemed 
the veritable specter of the massacres which he had planned 
and inspired. A feeling of repugnance pervaded the Con- 
vention and cries of indignation arose. Marat, imper- 
turbable in the midst of this hostile demonstration, declared 
in a moment of silence: 

“T have in this assembly a large number of personal 
enemies.” 

“All! All!’—cried his hearers on all sides. 

“T call them toa sense of shame,” continued Marat with 
unmoved assurance, “I exhort them to suspend their furious 
outcries and indecent menaces against a man who has done 
more for themselves and for liberty than they suppose; let 
them for once know how to listen.” 

Astounded at such brazen impudence, the assembly 
listened while this man, who had hidden in cellars and 
sewers to escape justice, set forth his ideas on proscriptions 
and a dictatorship. He was obsessed by the one idea that 
the Revolution had enemies and that its existence de- 
pended on their extermination. He demanded the ap- 
pointment of a dictator whose chief function should be 
to proscribe. 

Vergniaud, after expressing the repugnance which he felt 
at following a speaker “loathsome with calumnies, filth, 
and blood,” denounced the circular issued on September 3d 
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and the instructions given by the Commune to its commis- 
sioners sent out to the departments. 

Boileau, a deputy of the department of the Yonne, 
created a sensation by reading one of Marat’s articles in 
which the latter exhorted the people to rise against the 
members of the assembly, closing with the words: ‘“O 
people of babblers, if only you knew how to act!” On all 
sides rose the cry: ‘To the Abbey! To the Abbey! (the 
prison),” and Boileau proposed a decree of accusation 
against Marat. But the latter, persisting against the tumult 
of indignation in his efforts to obtain a hearing again read 
another article which, as he claimed, better expressed his 
thought. Then, drawing a pistol from his pocket and 
placing the muzzle to his temple, he declared that he 
would blow out his brains if his enemies extorted from 
the Convention a decree of accusation against him, and, as 
the members looked on in silent amazement, he descended 
from the tribune, saying: ‘Very well, then, I shall remain 
among you to defy your fury.” 

Dropping the proposed accusation against Marat, the 
Convention proceeded to adopt a decree declaring that 
the Republic was one and indivisible, as though to dispel 
once and for all the specter of federalism. Marat inspired 
a feeling of loathing and disgust, but was regarded by the 
Girondins and their sympathizers with less fear than Robes- 
pierre, who was already looked upon as a very dangerous 
opponent. 

Some of the deputies had supported their arraignment 
of the Commune of Paris by which a formidable array of 
specific charges against its Vigilance Committee and its 
commissioners sent out into the departments as to cause 
momentary uneasiness at the Hotel de Ville and a deputa- 
tion from the Council General appeared before the Con- 
vention at its evening session to disavow the conduct of 
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the committee and the commissioners and to suggest that 
it was the function of the assembly to punish them in 
case they had exceeded their just authority. 

But this spirit of contrition was very transient. The 
antagonism of the Commune and Convention continued 
and was aggravated from time to time by fresh incidents. 
Now arrogant and aggressive, again humble and apolo- 
getic, the Commune persisted in its attitude of opposition 
to the supremacy of the National Assembly which never 
attained unquestioned paramountcy as long as its authority 
was repeatedly slighted or defied in the capital itself and 
there was the lurking fear of another Communal dictator- 
ship. 

Roland’s friends set a trap for Danton, when the latter 
left the ministry, by obtaining the passage of a decree on 
October 10th that the ministers should render an account 
of their secret expenses. Roland complied with an air of 
self-righteous solemnity, but Danton was compelled igno- 
miniously to admit his inability. Later his three former 
colleagues, Claviére, Lebrun, and Monge, declared that 
Danton’s accounts had been submitted to the council of 
ministers in Roland’s absence. 

On October 29th Roland presented to the Convention 
as minister of the interior a long report on the state of 
Paris, bitterly denouncing the September massacres, the 
usurpations of the Commune, and the intrigues of the 
agitators, showing that he feared Paris and apprehended 
the repetition of the massacres. In measured periods he 
rose to a climax of invective: 

“When the ablest and most intrepid defenders of liberty 
are made the objects of hatred and suspicion, when the 
principles of revolt and carnage are loudly professed and 
applauded in the assemblies and clamors are raised against 
the Convention itself, I can no longer doubt that partisans 
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of the Old Régime or false friends of the people, hiding 
their extravagance or wickedness under the mask of patri- 
otism, have conceived the plan of an upheaval in which 
they hope to rise over ruins and carnage to taste the joys 
of blood, gold, and atrocities.” 

In support of his charges, he cited a letter from the 
vice-president of the second section of the criminal tribunal 
informing him that the most distinguished leaders of the 
Girondins, including himself, were in peril, that society, 
according to their enemies, required another bleeding oper- 
ation, and that all these miscreants looked upon Robes- 
pierre alone with special favor. 

The report was followed by a long and violent debate. 
Robespierre rose pale and embarrassed and, after striving 
to reply to Roland’s attack amid a tumult of disapproval 
and abuse, shouted defiantly: “No one will dare accuse 
me to my face.” 

“Yes,” cried the impetuous Louvet, springing to his 
feet, “it is I who will accuse you,” and then in scathing 
tones, with fiery gaze fixed on Robespierre, he proceeded 
to depict his vicious, unprincipled conduct, representing 
him as ‘“‘calumniating the best patriots, lavishing the basest 
flatteries on a few hundred citizens, designated at first as 
‘the people of Paris,’ later as simply ‘the people,’ and finally 
as ‘the sovereign,’ repeating eternally the enumeration of 
its merits, its perfections, and its qualities, and never failing, 
after having attested the force, grandeur, and sovereignty 
of the people, to insist that he is one of them.” He related 
how Robespierre, after hiding on August 10th, dominated 
the conspirators of the Commune. 

“The revolution of August 10th is of all,” cried Louvet, 
“but that of September 2d is yours, yours alone,” he de- 
clared, turning towards some of the Montagnards, “have 
you not gloried in it?” And he continued, addressing the 
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body of the assembly: ‘With fierce scorn they designate 
us as simply ‘patriots of August 10th.’ With pride they 
qualify themselves as ‘patriots of September 2d. Let them 
keep this distinction worthy of the kind of courage which 
they possess; let them keep it for our everlasting justifi- 
cation and their own infamy. These pretended friends of 
the people would burden the people of Paris with the 
horrors which defiled the first week of September. They 
have scandalously maligned it. The people of Paris can 
fight, but not assassinate. It is true that it (the people of 
Paris) was seen in full force before the Palace of the 
Tuileries on the glorious occasion of August 10th; it is 
false that it was seen before the prisons on the horrible 
occasion of September 2d. How many executioners were 
there in the prisons? Two hundred; perhaps not two 
hundred. And how many spectators could be counted 
outside, drawn together by a truly incomprehensible curi- 
osity? Twice as many at most. But the question has been 
asked: if the people did not share in the murders, why did 
they not prevent them? Why? Because the protecting 
authority of Pétion was in restraint, because Roland spoke 
in vain, because the minister of justice, Danton, did not 
speak at all, because the presidents of the forty-eight 
sections awaited the requisitions that the commandant 
general did not make, because the municipal officers, 
wearing their scarfs (of office), presided over these atrocious 
executions. But the Legislative Assembly? The Legis- 
lative Assembly! Representatives of the people, you will 
avenge it! The helplessness to which your predecessors 
were reduced is, among so many crimes, the greatest of 
those for which punishment must be inflicted on these 
madmen whom I denounce before you.” 

Reverting to Robespierre, Louvet described his ambition, 
intrigues, and demagogic influence, terminating his burning 
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philippic with a series of specific allegations, each preceded 
by the words: “ Robespierre, I accuse you.” 

Robespierre asked for a period of a week in which to 
prepare his defense. At the end of this time he appeared 
with the confident air of a victor rather than one accused. 
In exoneration of guilt for the cruelty that followed the 
revolution of August 10th he argued that a great nation 
could not rise as a whole simultaneously in a revolutionary 
movement, and that tyranny could only be overthrown by 
action on the part of the nation nearest its seat of power, 
in this case the people of Paris. But how could they be 
expected to strike the necessary blow, if, after victory had 
been won, the delegates of the more distant parts of the 
nation (the members of the Convention) were to hold them 
responsible for the duration or violence of the political 
disturbance which has saved the nation? In this case the 
nearest part of the nation should be regarded as acting for 
the whole with the tacit approval of all. Robespierre con- 
cluded with a specious air of magnanimity: “As for me, 
I shall draw no personal conclusions. I have declined the 
easy advantage of answering the calumny of my opponents 
with more formidable denunciations. I have preferred to 
exclude the offensive element from my justification. I re- 
ject the just vengeance with which I might rightfully 
pursue my detractors. I wish only the return of peace 
and the triumph of liberty!” 

The speech was favorably received by a large neutral 
element in the Convention, who, weary of strife, were 
relieved by its conciliatory tone, and it was loudly applauded 
by the galleries filled with supporters of the Montagne. 
The force of animosity incited by Louvet’s fiery arraign- 
ment had begun to wane and, in spite of desperate efforts 
on the part of Louvet and others to press the accusation, 
the Convention dropped the matter and proceeded with 
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the order of the day. In this encounter the Montagnards 
scored a distinct advantage in not suffering a defeat. The 
discomfiture of the Girondins was all the more serious as 
Robespierre was destined to displace Danton as the chief 
figure among their opponents. 

The opposition of parties centered for a long time on 
the question of the departmental guard for the Convention. 
The committee appointed on September 24th for the ex- 
amination of the project consisted of six members, three 
Girondins and three Montagnards. As their deliberations 
proved to be fruitless, the membership of the committee 
was increased to nine on October 6th, with Girondins in 
the majority, and on the 8th Buzot reported the proposal 
that each department should send a contingent of horse 
and foot in the proportion of two mounted and four un- 
mounted guards for each deputy, thus providing altogether 
for a force of about 4,500 men. 

The Convention took no action, but the departments 
became uneasy at the idea that the Convention was not 
safe in Paris. Several departments sent addresses to the 
Convention, expressing their loyalty as well as their feeling 
of anxiety and suspicion of the capital. Finally on their 
own initiative different departments sent bodies of volun- 
teers to protect the Convention. A force of 1,000 Mar- 
seillais arrived and their delegates appeared before the Con- 
vention on October 21st. By November 8th contingents 
of an aggregate strength of about 5,000 had congregated. 
A departmental guard was thus formed spontaneously 
without action of the Convention. 

The Communal authorities were at first greatly disturbed 
at the addresses of the departments and the unexpected 
formation of the departmental guard and several sections 
of Paris protested to the Convention, although others 
disavowed their attitude. The Montagnards tried in vain 
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to obtain the passage of a decree for the immediate trans- 
ference of these volunteers to the frontier. 

Paris, unable to expel the guard, finally acquiesced in its 
presence. In January the Parisians and these Federals 
fraternized in a festival expressly organized by the Com- 
mune, convincing each other of the sincerity of their 
republican sentiments. 

For the period now under consideration the observations 
of Gouverneur Morris, Minister of the United States at 
Paris, as recorded in his diary or letters, afford a commen- 
tary of the greatest interest and value. While sympathizing 
with every reasonable effort for reform, he was equally 
opposed to the old abusive system of privilege and the wild 
excesses of the fanatics, and his judgments of men and 
events reveal keen intelligence and a spirit of detachment 
generally free from bias. 

As early as 1791 Morris seems to have become convinced 
that France would be driven inevitably into the arms of 
despotism as a salvation from anarchy. Later, on May 
14, 1792, he wrote: 

“France is on the highroad to despotism. They have 
made the common mistake that to enjoy liberty it is only 
necessary to destroy authority, and the common conse- 
quence results, viz., that the most ardent advocates for the 
Revolution begin now to wish and pray, and even to cry 
out, for the establishment of a despotic power as the only 
means of securing the lives and property of the people. 
This is terrible.” | 

When the situation of the monarchy had become critical 
and the final catastrophe seemed but a question of a few 
weeks at most, his sympathy for Louis XVI led him in 
disregard of the conventional limitations of his conduct as 
minister to devise a plan for the unhappy king’s escape 
and to take charge of about 750,000 livres for purchasing 
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the favor or connivance of those who stood in the way. 
In 1796 he rendered a detailed account of expenditure 
from this fund and turned over the remainder of it to the 
dead king’s daughter, the Duchesse d’Angouléme. 

In his predictions Morris often shows amazing accuracy 
of foresight. ‘Thus a few days after the invasion of the 
Tuileries by the populace on June 20th he told Lafayette 
that everything would be over in six weeks and tried to 
persuade him that his only chance was to intervene forcibly 
at once in defense of law and order. Just six weeks after 
this prediction came the upheaval of August 10th to verify 
it. He had declared that the constitution of 1791 was all 
sail and no ballast and had foretold that it would be upset 
at the first blast. 

Directly after the catastrophe of August 10th he wrote 
to a friend: 

“The voracity of the court, the haughtiness of the 
nobles, the sensuality of the church, have met their punish- 
ment in the road of their transgressions. The oppressor 
has been squeezed by the hands of the oppressed; but there 
remains yet to be acted an awful scene in this great tragedy, 
played on the theater of the universe for the instruction of 
mankind.” 

Morris’ elevated character revolted at the spectacle of a 
licentious populace flattered by demagogues who excited 
their passions and appetites, the executive in the power of 
the legislature, and the latter in turn dominated by the 
leaders who could inflame the mob. He thanked God 
that there was no populace in his own country and prayed 
that education and morality would stave off such an evil. 
The populace in France was intoxicated with the feeling 
of its own importance with which for three years it had 
been constantly flattered and disappointed at the non- 
realization of the golden prospects which had been held 
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out to it. According to Morris the uneasy state of mind 
thus produced and the defects in the constitution made the 
revolution of August 10th and the following days inevitable. 
The executive fell into the power of the legislature and this 
into the hands of the ruthless leaders who controlled the 
passions of the mob. 

When the diplomatic corps left Paris after August 10th 
many urged Morris to go, but he wrote to Jefferson that 
his own opinion was opposed to the views of those who 
tried to persuade him that his own honor and that of his 
country required him to leave France and that he was 
inclined to impute their counsel to fear. His position, he 
said, was not without danger, but he believed that, when 
the president appointed him for the embassy, it was not 
for his own personal pleasure or safety, but for the interests 
of the country, and these he could serve best by staying. 

Accordingly, Morris remained in Paris when all the 
other foreign ministers had departed, discharging the 
duties of his position with tact and circumspection, and 
sometimes at great peril to himself, but never flinching, 
when necessary, to call to account the fierce revolutionary 
rulers of France, who held human life in such slight con- 
sideration. 

Washington sympathized with his views as to the French 
Revolution, but Jefferson was opposed to his conservative 
theories and was much annoyed at the outspoken manner 
in which he represented conditions as they were. 

Writing on October 23d, Morris expressed his mis- 
givings as to the political prospect in France as follows: 

“With respect to the present temper of the people of 
this country, I am clearly of opinion the decided effective 
majority is now for the Republic. What may be the 
temper and opinion six months hence, no present sensible 
man would, I think, take upon him to declare, much less 
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depend on the form of government which shall be pre- 
sented by the Convention. If vigorous, it is very proble- 
matical whether the departments will adopt it, unless com- 
pelled by a sense of impending exterior danger; if feeble, 
it is (humanly speaking) impossible that it can control the 
effervescent temper of this people, and that appears suf- 
ficiently by the fate of the late constitution. Whether 
they will be able to strike out that happy mean which 
secures all the liberty which circumstances will admit of 
combined with all the energy which the same circum- 
stances require; whether they can establish an authority 
‘which does not exist, as a substitute (and always a danger- 
ou’s substitute) for that respect which cannot be restored 
after so much has been done to destroy it; whether, in 
crying down and even ridiculing religion, they will be 
able, on the tottering and uncertain base of metaphysic 
philosophy, to establish a solid edifice of morals—these are 
questions which time may solve.” 

Towards the end of 1792 he wrote: 

“Since I have been in this country I have seen the wor- 
ship of many idols but little of the true God. I have seen 
many of these idols broken and some of them beaten to 
the dust. I have seen the late constitution in one short 
year admired as a stupendous monument of human wisdom 
and ridiculed as an egregious production of folly and vice. 
I wish much, very much, the happiness of this inconstant 
people. I love them, I feel grateful for their efforts in our 
cause, and I consider the establishment of a good consti- 
tution here as the principal means, under Divine Providence, 
of extending the blessings of freedom to the many millions 
of my fellow-men who groan in bondage on the continent 
of Europe. But I do not greatly indulge the flattering illu- 
sions of hope, because I do not yet perceive that reformation 
of morals, without which liberty is but an empty sound.” 
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Soon after the revolution of August 10th Morris discon- 
tinued his diary, because, as he tells us, discretion would 
have necessitated the omission of so much that would have 
been essential. 

His views on the military situation show far less insight 
than his appreciation and forecasts of political events in 
France. He expected the allied powers to make short 
work of the revolutionary armies and he was too much 
impressed by evidence of inconstancy in the character of 
the French to estimate the immense force and sustaining 
power of the fiery spirit of enthusiasm created by the new 
ideals. 

Throughout September, 1792, he looked for a speedy 
collapse of French resistance. Later he was puzzled at 
the inertia of the enemy, which he thought must be attri- 
buted to some hidden cause. Their subsequent retreat he 
could only explain as the result of widespread sickness 
among the troops and the duplicity of Austria. Writing 
on September 22d, he doubted whether France would 
make as great efforts in the spring as she was then mak- 
ing. 

“The character of nations must be taken into consider- 
ation in all political questions,” he says, “and that of France 
has ever been an enthusiastic inconstancy. They soon get 
tired of a thing. They adopt without examination and 
reject without sufficient cause.” 

The series of revolutionary changes and political experi- 
ments in France, inaugurated in 1789 and prolonged at 
intervals throughout the greater part of the following 
century, has given the world the impression of the mer- 
curial character of the Gallic temperament. But the 
above-quoted opinion may appear surprising for the time, 
when we reflect that, before the beginning of the revo- 
lutionary movement then in progress, the form of French 
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institutions had for many centuries undergone no sudden 
changes whatever. Morris’ doubt proved to be ill-founded. 
For, the next year, under the determined leadership of the 
Committee of Public Safety, revolutionary France put 
forth gigantic exertions and won signal triumphs. 

Circumstances tended for a time in the autumn of 1792 
to strengthen the position of the Executive Committee. 
Thus, the departmental authorities recently renewed by 
popular election, began for the most part without experi- 
ence, assurance, or initiative, in the generally confused 
condition of the local administration, the commissioners 
sent out by the central government assumed unlimited 
power which they exercised in accordance without minis- 
terial instructions. With the lack of a well-organized 
control, the administration offered ample opportunity for 
extortion and peculation so that public positions were 
eagerly sought by the unscrupulous and the influence of 
the government was increased through its patronage. The 
number of Federals, as we have seen, assembled at Paris 
for the protection of the governing organs, had gradually 
risen to 5,000, and through the influence of Barbaroux 
the Marseillais had joined them. Thus the government, 
which had also some regiments of the line at Paris, domi- 
nated the situation as long as the parties counteracted one 
another. 

Of course, since the populace of Paris triumphed over 
the king, the assembly, and the constitution of August 10th, 
the force of intelligent discussion and oratory had gener- 
ally diminished and the ultimate strength of any party 
depended on the brute force that it could oppose to its 
adversaries. The attitude of Paris was a vital question for 
all parties. But the mass of the population, as we have had 
occasion to observe, were indifferent to politics. They 
regarded participation in public affairs as a burden to be 
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shunned. There were rarely more than 100 or 150 present 
at the meetings of the sections and these very largely the 
same individuals. Scarcely 14,000 votes were cast in the 
most important municipal elections, those for mayor, in 
which Pétion was first elected and, after his refusal, 
Chambon. The Jacobins only marshalled 5,000 votes 
against 2,000 for their candidate for procureur general, 
Chaumette, who contributed anonymously to the Révo- 
lutions de Paris. 

The discussions of the parties in the Convention were 
largely the expression of resolutions previously arrived at 
by the organs or groups which formed puplic opinion or 
directed the impulses of the multitude. The prominence 
of the two great political clubs was unchallenged, the 
Cordeliers, or Society of the Friends of the Rights of Man 
and of the Citizen, on the left bank of the Seine, and the 
Jacobins, or Society of the Friends of the Constitution, 
which on September 21st became the Society of the 
Jacobins, Friends of Liberty and Equality, on the right 
bank. The title of Friends of the Republic had been 
proposed and rejected by the Jacobins during the meeting 
of September 21st, nor was the decision altered when, after 
a few moments, Collot d Herbois announced that the 
Convention had abolished royalty. 

The Cordeliers retained all their revolutionary ardor of 
the summer months, while the Jacobins, although scarcely 
less radical in doctrine, were somewhat more prudent and 
objective in their attitude, as was natural with their wider 
outlook and prominent as well as far-reaching connections. 
Their assembly hall, situated near the hall of the Con- 
vention, was the convenient rendezvous for deputies and 
the society served as a means of contact between the as- 
sembly and the people. By a gradual revolution throughout 
the autumn the Girondins were almost entirely eliminated 
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from the Jacobins, while the more distinguished Cordeliers 
were received into its membership, so that the club became 
practically identified with the party of the Montagne in 
the Convention. The Girondins lost all hold on the 
political clubs of Paris. Some of the local clubs of the 
country were affiliated with the Cordeliers as well as with 
the Jacobins, but generally throughout the country the 
popular societies were in regular correspondence with 
the Jacobins. 

The brilliance of the Girondin press, conducted by 
celebrated editors, Gorsas for the Courrier des Departments, 
Brissot for the Patriote Francais, Carra and Mercier for the 
Annales Patriotiques, and Condorcet for the Chronique de 
Paris, failed to make up for the loss of influence of the 
Girondins in the clubs and their lack of vital contact with 
the multitude. Yet Carra had been elected deputy to the 
Convention in seven different departments and Condorcet 
in five. 

Nicolas Bonneville was publishing the monthly Chronz- 
que du Mois with the collaboration of some of the leading 
Girondins. Among the representative Montagnard journals 
mention may be made of Marat’s Journal de la Republique 
Francaise, the continuation of the L’ Amz du Peuple, Robes- 
pierre’s Lettres a ses Commettants, and Duval’s Republican, 
Journal des Hommes Libres. 
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Conditions impelling the Republic to a continuation of the war. Plans 

and aims of the French government. Occupation of the county of Nice 

by the French forces under General Anselme. Claviére’s designs against 

Geneva. Occupation of Savoy by the French under Montesquiou. The 

presence of Swiss forces in Geneva giving Claviére a pretext for inter- 

ference. The attitude of Montesquiou in respect to the Genevan situation. 

Montesquiou, charged with treason, seeks refuge in Switzerland. Establish- 

ment of the Republic of Rauracie. Coercion applied to the Neapolitan 

government. Relations of France with Spain. Dumouriez in Paris; his 
projects and ambition. Opposition to his proposals. Custine’s conflicting 
projects. Plan of military operations adopted by the Executive Council. 

Dumouriez in command of the French forces in the north. The French 

victory of Jemmapes deciding the issue of the Belgian campaign. Change 

in the character of the war. 

In the pristine ardor of their democratic enthusiasm the 
political leaders of the Girondins had dreamed of the over- 
throw of all tyrants and the dawn of a new golden age for 
the peoples. They had expected that at the approach of 
the French revolutionary forces thrones would totter and 
the oppressed peoples would rise and drive out their op- 
pressors and enter into a fraternal alliance with their 
deliverers. They had regarded the commencement of 
hostilities with Austria as the beginning of a crusade for 
the emancipation of humanity. Later, the threatening 
armaments of Prussia and Austria had provoked the decla- 
ration that the country was in danger and the military 
ardor of the French had been aroused by the invasion of 
the national territory. 

When Dumouriez had repelled the invaders, the Repub- 


lic seemed to have acquired suddenly great force and 
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prestige and France was for the time quite safe from 
attack. Negotiations for peace were carried on for a time 
in rather desultory fashion, but forces were at work on 
both sides to prolong the war. We have already con- 
sidered the discordant aspirations impelling the courts of 
Berlin and Vienna to a prolongation of hostilities. In 
France the economic situation of the country, constantly 
ageravated by the prevailing disorder and confusion, was 
producing a critical situation from which war seemed to 
offer the only means of escape. 

The republican government of France was living from 
hand to mouth on the assignats whose value had fallen 
forty per cent below par, The prospect of bringing the 
regular revenue to its normal volume seemed hopeless. 
There were arrears aggregating 100,000,000 livres in the 
revenue for 1791, and down to November, 1792, no part 
of the direct taxation had been collected for the current 
year, while from indirect taxation, patents had only ren- 
dered 4,000,000 of the estimated 32,000,000, stamped 
paper 30,000,000 of the estimated 81,000,000, and customs 
12,000,000 of the estimated 20,000,000. 

Scarcity of food and other necessities, due to the general 
- uncertainty and consequent high prices, aggravated by the 
depreciation of the currency, provoked frequent tumults 
and riots in the closing months of 1792. The authorities 
were compelled to intervene in an attempt to remove the 
causes of this violence. Thus in Seine-et-Oise and Tour- 
aine the departmental authorities arbitrarily reduced the 
price of bread at the expense of the communes. The 
stagnation of industry left 30,000 operatives out of work at 
Lyons, and the manufacturers contributed 3,000,000 livres 
for the purchase of grain for the needy. The municipality 
of Marseilles appropriated 2,000,000 for the same purpose. 
Lille and Thionville devoted to the feeding of the people 
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the 8,000,000 livres which they received from the state as 
compensation for the destruction of war. 

While the state of war had very largely prevented im- 
portation from abroad, domestic trade was discouraged and 
impeded by the general condition of anarchy in the in- 
terior of the country. The sections producing food-stufts 
hoarded their supplies from fear of famine. Sensational 
reports of the greed and speculation of the dealers exasper- 
ated the populace until individual enterprise was intimidated 
by popular violence. The evil was increased by the lack 
of system in the purchases made by the public authorities, 
the ministry of the interior, for instance, competing in the 
market with the directories of the departments. There 
were not only startling oscillations in the course of prices 
in any given locality, but amazing differences in prices 
between different departments at the same time. 

From all sides the Convention was confronted with 
appeals for aid and fresh demands for money. It granted 
6,000,000 for assistance to Paris during October alone, 
although the metropolis was 20,000,000 in arrears in tax- 
ation. While the ordinary sources of revenue were failing, 
public expenditure was increasing at an alarming rate. 
The expenditure for war ranged from 140 to 190 million 
monthly. Revolutionary governments tend almost inevi- 
tably to prodigality. The financial question in revolutionary 
France soon dominated the course of foreign policy. 

Roland struggled sincerely, but almost alone, to bring 
order into the administration. The leaders in general, far 
from entertaining any thought of economy, dazzled by the 
first successes of the republican armies, gladly concurred 
in the prevailing extravagance and confidently expected 
that the victorious course of the Revolution would eventu- 
ally remedy all financial embarrassment. The opinion 
gained ground that countries occupied by the French 
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armies should pay the expenses of their liberation and 
relieve the French Republic of the burden of assignats 
under which it was staggering. 

Influenced by such practical considerations no less than 
by altruistic zeal for the emancipation of humanity, the 
members of the Executive Council were agreed on the - 
necessity of continuing the war. In fact, the ministers, 
Danton and his friends, the leading Girondins, the Jacobins, 
and the demagogues of the Hotel de Ville all held very 
similar ideas about the revolutionary transformation of 
Europe, the overthrow of kings, and the establishment of 
republics in all the countries. In spite of a conservative 
tendency at this time in some questions of domestic policy, 
the leaders of the Girondins counted on the sympathy of 
all peoples for the Revolution and expected that at the 
appearance of the French armies the peoples would rise 
against their rulers. 

Aims more immediate than military victories and foreign 
triumphs mainly engrossed the attention of the Jacobins, 
but they could not escape the enthusiasm kindled by 
Valmy and Mainz, so that the demand for the over- 
throw of all tyrants was voiced no less emphatically by 
the orators of the Montagne than by those of their op- 
ponents. 

Besides these general inducements, several of the leading 
politicians had their own particular motives for the con- 
tinuation of the war. Lebrun, minister of foreign affairs, 
could not pardon Austria for the subjugation of Liége, his 
home by adoption. Roland, as a prudent republican, was 
well content to have ambitious generals occupied in the 
field and abroad until the constitution had been completed 
and firmly established. Robespierre might denounce the 
insensate ardor by which the ministers made war intermin- 
able, but he would have decried with the same bitterness 
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any attempt to make peace. The difference between his 
policy and that of Claviére, minister of finances, was in the 
mode of application of arbitrary and violent methods. 
Claviére was on principle opposed to any infringement of 
the rights of private property, the enforced currency of 
bills, and confiscations, but he helped to lead the state to 
arbitrary measures by supporting a policy that involved a 
constant increase of public expenditure. He hoped, there- 
fore, to avoid fresh confiscations in France by garnering 
revolutionary spoil abroad, while Robespierre wished to 
exercise tyranny at home and supported war because it 
promised him the opportunity. The policy of aggression 
was favored by Danton, whose influence counted for much 
in the balance. 

The political leaders of France expected that if Prussia 
could be won over and the Turks induced to declare war 
against the Empire, Austria would be isolated and the power 
of the House of Hapsburg brought to the verge of ruin. 
Encouraged at the same time by the repeatedly satis- 
factory reports of its confidential correspondents through- 
out Switzerland and Italy, the French government proposed 
to intervene in these countries and promote popular up- 
risings. Its attention was first of all directed towards Nice 
and Savoy, possessions of Victor Amadeus II, King of 
Savoy, who favored the coalition against France. French 
in speech and separated from Piedmont by the main chain 
of the Alps, these localities seemed to be ethically and 
geographically a part of France, and the sentiment of the 
populations was very largely favorable to the French. 
The Sardinian forces in Nice and Savoy were weak in 
number, inadequately supported from Piedmont, and re- 
garded with disfavor by the populations. 

General Anselme, commander of the French forces in 
the extreme southwest, crossed the boundary at the Var on 
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September 24th and, encountering no resistance, quickly 
overran the entire county of Nice, where his troops were 
greeted with enthusiasm by the inhabitants. But Anselme, 
rendered absurdly vain by his easy victory, expected to be 
named Marshal of France and dreamed of revolution- 
izing Italy, taking Rome, and returning victoriously 
through Lombardy and Piedmont, was recalled on De- 
cember 23d. 

After the overthrow of the monarchy in France on 
August 10th the Executive Council urged General Mon- 
tesquiou to occupy Savoy, where the French army would 
be in a position menacing Italy and outflanking the aristo- 
cratic Republic of Geneya, against which some of the 
members of the French government already harbored 
hostile designs. 

Claviére, who had never forgiven the aristocracy that 
drove him from Geneva in 1782, won the adherence of 
Servan to his project of intervention by assuring him that 
the arsenal of Geneva contained 25,000 firearms and per- 
suaded Cambon by his account of 3,000,000 livres in the 
Genevan treasury. Obviously Geneva could pay for her 
democratization. French revolutionary propaganda in 
Switzerland had already won over a considerable number 
of young people in the cities, such as Berne and Zurich, 
and the commercial classes were generally favorable to 
France. The unpopular character of the institutions of 
several of the cantons afforded a plausible motive for 
interference by the professed champions of liberty and 
equality. : 

But Montesquiou, a former marquis, who had estab- 
lished through a legal process the authenticity of the 
pretended derivation of his noble rank from the time of 
Clovis, was suspected and accused in Paris of cherishing 
royalist sentiments, and on August 29th, the Executive 
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Council having decided to dismiss him, Servan ordered 
him to suspend any military operations that he might have 
undertaken. When, however, a few days later, a com- 
munication was received from Montesquiou declaring that 
he could no longer restrain the ardor of his troops and 
demanding immediate permission to march, the Council 
reversed its decision. Accordingly, on the night of Sep- 
tember 21st-22d Montesquiou with 19,000 men secured 
the passage of the Isére at San Parelliano, the Sardinians, 
15,000 strong making no attempt at resistance, but retiring 
in two columns on Montmélian and Annecy. Within a 
few days the Sardinian troops had evacuated practically all 
of Savoy. 

The French troops, welcomed everywhere as liberators, 
entered Chambéry on the 24th. The municipal authorities 
in ceremonial attire awaited Montesquiou at the gate of 
the town and the syndic expressed the respect and attach- 
ment of the people of Savoy for the French nation. In 
reply, Montesquiou promised the people of Savoy pro- 
tection, peace, and liberty. The French troops were 
entertained at a great public festival. 

The kingdoms of France and Sardinia and the Swiss 
Confederation, after quelling internal disturbances in Gen- 
eva, had bound themselves by treaty in 1782 not to inter- 
vene in the Republic on any future occasion except in 
common. But the Genevan authorities, alarmed at the 
agitation and the attitude of France in the present situation, 
had appealed to Berne and without the consent of France 
a force of 1,600 Swiss had entered Genevan territory, in 
formal violation of the agreement, giving Claviére the 
desired pretext for intervention. ‘The French ambassador 
was recalled from Geneva and Montesquiou was officially 
ordered to expel the Swiss, by force, if necessary, while 
respecting the independence of the Genevan Republic 
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and only insisting on the punishment of the guilty magis- 
trates. But at the same time he was instructed privately 
to secure possession of the arms and treasure in Geneva, 
overthrow the aristocratic power, and install a French gar- 
rison. Montesquiou, himself opposed to violence, pre- 
ferring to negotiate, declared that he was not strong 
enough to undertake war against Switzerland and urged 
that Claviére’s attitude had led Geneva to demand assistance 
and that the Swiss would depart as soon as the inde- 
pendence of Geneva was assured. Lebrun, replying to 
these objections on October 8th, insisted that any negoti- 
ations undertaken by Montesquiou must lead to the intro- 
duction of a French garrison into Geneva. But contrary to 
these instructions, Montesquiou, entering into conference 
with Geneva, declared that the French only demanded the 
departure of the Bernese and reached an agreement with 
the Genevan authorities on October 23d that 600 Swiss 
only should remain until December lst to protect the 
peace and that all former treaties should remain in force. 
This agreement was not ratified in Paris; on the contrary, 
a bill indicting Montesquiou for treason was introduced in 
the Convention on November 9th and adopted without 
opposition and Montesquiou sought refuge in Switzerland. 

French troops had entered the Bishopric of Bale at the 
end of April. On November 27th the estates of Porrentruy 
renounced their connection with the Holy Roman Empire 
and the Bishopric of Bale and organized themselves as the 
Independent Republic of Rauracie, demanding the support 
of the French Republic. The Alsacian Gobel, Bishop of 
Paris, who had formerly been vicar of the Bishop of Bale 
for the French part of his diocese, was sent to Rauracie as 
commissioner of the Executive Council. 

The French government, which had for some time con- 
sidered the idea of distracting the attention of Austria and 
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Russia by inducing Turkey to attack them, appointed 
Sémonville as ambassador to the Porte with the mission of 
provoking war and entering into relations from Constanti- 
nople with the discontented subjects of these powers, 
especially the Hungarians and Cossacks. But Choiseul- 
Gouffier, the superseded ambassador, a royalist émigré in 
sentiment, remained in Constantinople and intrigued against 
his appointed successor, representing him as a revolutionary 
emissary. 

It happened that at this time Ferdinand IV, King of 
Naples, his wife, Marie Caroline, sister of Marie Antoinette, 
and their minister, Acton, who was born at Besancon in 
France of an Irish father and French mother, treated 
disdainfully the minister of the French Republic accredited 
to the Neapolitan court. When the French government 
learned that Acton had made representations against 
Sémonville to the Porte, it ordered Truguet, com- 
mander of the French fleet in the Mediterranean, to 
despatch a squadron with instructions to threaten Naples 
with bombardment unless the king gave satisfaction and, 
when this had been obtained, to conduct Sémonville to 
Constantinople and then menace the Russian shores of the 
Black Sea. 

Accordingly, a French squadron commanded by La- 
touche appeared before Naples on December 18th and 
gave the king one hour in which to recall the envoy who 
had participated in the intrigues against Sémonville at 
Constantinople and to renew regular relations with France. 
The Neapolitan court was compelled to yield. But later, 
Séemonville, compromised by documents found in the 
famous iron cupboard in the Tuileries, was recalled before 
he had occupied his post and replaced by Descorches, 
former French minister at Warsaw, who set out for Con- 
stantinople on January 22, 1793. 
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Meanwhile, the French were making active preparations 
by land and sea against Spain, whose feebleness invited inter- 
ference. No serious complaint could be alleged against 
the court of Madrid, which had taken the ratification of 
the constitution by Louis XVI as the conclusion of the 
revolutionary crisis and as signal for the renunciation of 
all hostile intentions in respect to France, and whose 
foreign policy had been directed since March 2, 1792, by 
Count Miranda, a veteran of the liberal party of the times 
of Charles III and a statesman inspired above all by a 
sincere desire of preserving neutrality. 

But the events of June 20th and August 10th, the Sep- 
tember massacres, and the abolition of royalty in France 
produced a painful impression in Madrid, provoking a 
feeling of anxiety and indignation. Henceforth, while 
prominent French émigrés were treated very cordially 
and received at court, other Frenchmen were subjected 
to a very strict and irksome police supervision. Yet for 
the present Spain had no intention of exposing herself to 
the perils of war and, at the demand of the French Re- 
public, withdrew the troops which had been concentrated 
in Catalonia as a precautionary measure and even paid 
4,000,000 livres as indemnity to France for the armament 
expenses which the Republic claimed to have incurred in 
consequence of the presence of the Spanish forces con- 
centrated near her border. 

This exhibition of meekness, interpreted as proof of 
feebleness, served only to inflame still more the aggressive 
ardor of the warlike element in France. Brissot declared 
that the appearance of the French troops on the other side 
of the Pyrenees would alone suffice to overthrow the 
government of Charles IV of Spain and impel the Spanish 
colonies in America to rise with enthusiasm in behalf of 
liberty. Only the slowness of military preparations in the 
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south delayed the declaration of war with Spain. But the 
Executive Council was all the more determined to prose- 
cute the war with vigor in the other quarters. 

Dumouriez, as already mentioned, left his army to pur- 
sue the retreating Prussians and Austrians in charge of 
Kellermann, and proceeded to Paris for the alleged pur- 
pose of organizing, in conference with the chiefs of the 
government, his intended expedition into Belgium. In 
reality, however, assurance in his own force and ability 
and the elation of his recent achievement made him aspire 
to dictate the general foreign and military policy of the 
Republic. With the exception of Marat, who called him 
a Cromwell and Monck combined, Paris received him with 
joyful enthusiasm. 

But Dumouriez, dominated by personal ambition, served 
the Republic solely as a means of winning power. The 
brusque, imperious temperament of this successful soldier 
regarded with contempt the crowd of petty, inefficient 
officials, politicians, orators, and journalists of the capital, 
and was inflamed with indignation at the spectacle of dis- 
order in the administration. He made no secret of the 
conviction that only his own appointment to the chief 
command of all the French forces with unlimited powers 
would insure the unity and energy in the prosecution of 
warlike operations which were indispensable for success. 

The limitless cupidity of the extremists and the visionary 
aims of the idealists were alike foreign to the positive mind 
of Dumouriez. To him the political aim of the war was 
clear and definite. His ideas of foreign policy were es- 
sentially those of the Old Régime; his purpose was to 
enfeeble the House of Austria, which he regarded as the 
hereditary enemy of France. With this in view, he pro- 
posed to deliver Belgium from Austrian rule, to conclude a 
separate peace with Prussia and render Germany in general 
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favorable to France, and thus to isolate Austria. When 
once he had accomplished his military purpose abroad, he 
intended to use his power and the prestige of victory to 
make himself supreme in France and thus suppress the 
Revolution and restore order and concord. 

But the Executive Council, jealous of its authority, 
would not for a moment entertain the idea of conferring a 
universal command on a single general; nor were the 
ministers inclined to adopt the rational aims of Dumouriez. 
Furthermore, his plan of campaign encountered vigorous 
opposition in the army. Since, according to his plan, the 
Austrian Low Countries were to be the main field of 
operations, the action of the armies in the northeast was to 
be limited by the Rhine and Custine was to be ordered to 
evacuate Frankfurt. But Custine, who aspired to play the 
major role himself, cherished the project of overthrowing 
the Holy Roman Empire, believing that the compliance 
of the King of Prussia could be secured by a share in the 
spoil and the promise of proper treatment for Louis XVI. 
Custine claimed that the spirit of liberty was spreading 
rapidly in Germany and promised the speedy defeat and 
humiliation of Austria in case his proposals were accepted. 
He urged that activity be concentrated in Germany and 
demanded an increase of 40,000 men for his army, the 
support of the Army of the Moselle, and the subordination 
of operations on the Belgian front to those in the region 
of the Rhine. Furthermore, Custine’s warm expressions 
of enthusiasm and zeal for the Republic were in marked 
contrast with the imperious tone of Dumouriez. 

The general plans for the continuation of the war against 
the German powers were adopted in the Council meeting 
of October 24th. The Executive Council, unwilling to 
confer the universal command on Dumouriez, named him 
General of the Army of the Ardennes with the mission of 
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conquering Belgium. In other respects Custine’s plans 
were adopted. His army was increased and Kellermann 
was ordered to descend the Moselle to Coblenz so as to 
support him. 

Soon after the departure of Dumouriez for the northern 
frontier the Executive Council decided that in future no 
general should be permitted to correspond directly with 
the Convention, appoint officers to the higher grades, or 
negotiate with the enemy. This measure was naturally 
regarded by Dumouriez as proof of suspicion and hostility 
on the part of the governing authorities. 

When in the last days of October Dumouriez took com- 
mand of the army destined for the campaign in Belgium, 
he found the enemy forces under command of the Duke 
of Saxe-Teschen concentrated against him in the vicinity of 
Mons, while Hohenlohe-Kirchberg covered Luxembourg 
and Tréves with his corps of about 10,000 men. 

Dumouriez began operations on October 28th and on 
November 3d he repulsed the advanced detachments of 
the enemy and pursued them vigorously until the evening 
of the 5th when they fell back on the line of Jemmapes, 
where the main Austrian forces occupied an elevated 
position covered in part by woods and hastily erected 
redoubts, about six miles long, from Quaregnon to the 
suburbs of Mons. 

Dumouriez decided to take the Austrian position by 
force. His army numbered about 40,000 and was con- 
tinually receiving reinforcements. The French were 
drawn up at the foot of the elevations with their right 
near Mons and their left near Quaregnon. They began 
the attack with a violent cannonade on the morning of 
the 6th, but the enemy replied vigorously from the cover 
of the woods, throwing some of the French battalions 
into confusion. Nevertheless, about noon, Dumouriez, 
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imparting his own impetuous energy to his troops, con- 
ducted in person the attack on the redoubts of the enemy’s 
left wing, while Louis-Philippe, then called General Egalité, 
assailed the Austrian center, taking Jemmapes, the key of 
the hostile position, and Thouvenot advanced against the 
Austrian right. 

The Austrians were driven from all their positions and 
compelled to retreat. Their losses amounted to 6,000 or 
7,000. Those of the French were about 4,000. The tactics 
of the day were quite simple. There were no complicated 
maneuvers or concentration of the attacking forces at any 
crucial point. The French won by their superior num- 
bers and greater enthusiasm, the volunteers advancing to 
the attack to the song of the Marseillais and cries of 
“Vive la Republique.” 

This encounter, famed in history as the Battle of Jem- 
mapes, decided the issue of the campaign in Belgium. 
The Austrian forces were demoralized, the large number 
of desertions after the battle showing their state of de- 
jection. Two days after the battle Mons capitulated and 
the townspeople hailed Dumouriez as their liberator. 
Dumouriez and his lieutenants, advancing in four columns 
on a front extending from Mons to the Meuse, cleared 
the country almost without a combat. In eight days 
Brussels opened its gates. Labourdonnaie marched across 
Flanders towards Antwerp. Valence advanced on Namur, 
which was taken on December 2d. After one battle, 
Dumouriez at the head of 80,000 men found himself 
master of one of the richest countries of Europe. 

But it seems likely that, by a bolder policy, by turning 
from the pursuit of the discomfited Prussians to the region 
of the Meuse and inaugurating the Belgian campaign with 
a sudden outflanking movement on the east of the main 
body of Austrian forces, Dumouriez might have cut off 
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and completely destroyed the Austrian army. Political 
preoccupations may have prevented in part his adoption of 
such a plan of operations. 

With the repulse of the invaders and their expulsion 
from French territory and the signal successes and advance 
of the French armies abroad, the character of the war was 
changed. It was no longer one of national defense. New 
questions arose as to the motives and purposes of the 
struggle. The most immediate and pressing questions of 
policy growing out of the military situation were those 
regarding the treatment and disposition of the occupied 
territories. The commanders of the victorious French 
armies were directly confronted with problems which 
they were not qualified to solve. As early as September 
28th a letter from Montesquiou was read in the Convention 
asking instructions regarding the policy to be observed in 
Savoy and the question was referred to the diplomatic and 
military committees. 

Custine’s despatches relative to the contributions which 
he had levied in occupied territory were read in the Con- 
vention on October 13th. The Convention approved the 
contributions and recognized the urgency of formulating 
general principles for guiding the conduct of the French 
commanders in dealing with the populations of the oc- 
cupied lands. In the name of the diplomatic and military 
committees Anacharsis Cloots declared in the Convention 
on October 20th that the attitude of the Republic was 
“war on the castles and peace to the cottages,” that human 
happiness should be realized at the expense of the oppres- 
sors, and that, consequently, the expenses of the war must 
be borne by those who had provoked it. Hence the gen- 
erals were to levy contributions on the tyrants and their 
satellites. Ina report submitted on October 24th La Source 
proposed that each people, when liberated, should freely 
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_ express its own wish as to its future and that, in case of a 
decision favorable to incorporation with the French nation, 
the Convention should take the matter under deliberation. 
Meanwhile, the French commanders should insure the 
protection of life and property and respect for liberty of 
opinions. 

On the occasion of the presentation of the appeal of 
some of the inhabitants of the little German duchy of 
Nassau-Saarbriicken for aid against the despots who op- 
pressed them, November 19th, the Convention adopted 
unanimously the following significant expression of policy: 

“France declares that it will grant aid and fraternity to 
all peoples who may wish: to recover their liberty and it 
directs the Executive Power to order the generals of the 
French armies to succor all citizens who may have suffered 
or are suffering persecution for the cause of liberty.” 

This momentous decree was translated into all the 
languages of Europe and was disseminated in the different 
countries. 

In reporting Montesquiou’s negotiations with Geneva, 
Brissot declared in the Convention on November 21st: 

“Your sword cannot be replaced in its scabbard before 
all the subjects of your enemres are liberated and you are 
surrounded by a belt of republics.” 

Amid great enthusiasm a deputation submitted the wish 
of Savoy for union with France and on this auspicious 
occasion Grégoire, at the time president of the Convention, 
predicted a future golden era, whose frontispiece would be 
adorned with “the palms of fraternity and peace,” when 
Europe would “contain no fortress, frontier, or foreign 
people.” 

As spokesman of the committee dealing with the ques- 
tion of Savoy, Grégoire declared on November 27th that 
France, sufficient unto herself within the limits set by 
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Nature, renounced all idea of aggrandisement and universal 
domination, but that, if the nations situated within the 
natural boundaries of France, such as the Savoyards, 
desired affiliation, every consideration called them to the 
bosom of the nation which is their old family. Conse- 
quently, the Convention voted almost without discussion 
and in the midst of rapturous applause the union of Savoy 
with France. 

On December 15th Cambon submitted the report of the 
diplomatic, military, and financial committees, to which 
the question of relations with the inhabitants of the occu- 
pied territories had been referred, proposing principles of 
conduct which may be summarized as follows: 

France declares war on the castles, but peace to the 
cottages. All institutions existing by virtue of tyranny or 
despotism or contrary to the sovereignty of the people 
shall be suppressed. The French generals will abolish 
the existing authorities and taxes and all ecclesiastical and 
feudal privileges. They will announce in conformity with 
the decree of the Convention of November 19th that they 
bring peace, help, and fraternity. They will convoke the 
people in primary and communal assemblies for the creation 
of provisional administrations and organs of justice. The 
provisional administrations will provide for the security of 
life and property and will have power to levy taxes on 
condition of exemption for the poor and laboring classes. 
They will have control of the property of the state, the 
prince and his satellites, and the lay and ecclesiastical cor- 
porations and communities, which will be placed under 
the safeguard of the nation as security for the expenses 
of the war and as additional guarantee for the French 
assignats. The French nation declares that it will conclude 
no treaty without having established the sovereignty and 
independence of the peoples on whose territories the 
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troops of the Republic have entered. On the contrary, 
it will treat as an enemy any people that refuses liberty 
and equality and wishes to retain or recall its prince. 

The Convention, in essential agreement on these princi- 
ples, adopted the bill almost without discussion, regarding 
it as the logical complement of the decree of November 
19th, of which it defined the manner of execution. While 
proclaiming liberty it prescribed an arbitrary interference 
on the part of the French generals, who were ordered to 
abolish the existing authorities and taxes and all ecclesi- 
astical and feudal privileges. It was evident, no doubt, 
that a people wishing to recover liberty could not retain 
the discredited institutions of feudalism, tithes, or the 
other privileges and abuses of the Old Régime. It might 
be argued, too, that a nation long subject to an enervating 
despotism would lack the strength of will to apply of itself 
the drastic measures necessary for its redemption and that 
a people so perverse as to refuse the proffered boon of 
liberty deserved the hostility of the French Republic. 

Notwithstanding the apparent harmony on these matters 
in the Convention, the divergence of views among the 
leading individuals, growing out of the contrasted tenden- 
cies to generosity and greedy exploitation, was rapidly 
becoming critical. Changes in the government had an 
important bearing on this issue. Pache, as we have seen, 
the successor of Servan in the ministry of war, had been a 
protégé of Roland, who, regarding him as a sober, in- 
dustrious character, easily influenced, had recommended 
him for this important office. But Pache had no sooner 
assumed office than he identified himself with the Jacobins 
and entered into the closest relations with Marat and the 
leaders of the Hotel de Ville. Thus, at the moment 
when the war was about to absorb in very large part the 
resources and energy of the country and was to become 
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general throughout Western Europe, control of the mili- 
tary administration passed into the hands of the most 
fanatic revolutionary party. 

This event was a blow to the Girondins and a source of 
great pecuniary advantage to the party of the Commune. 
The ministry of war was spending 160,000,000 livres 
monthly. The minister of war was the great dispenser 
of remunerative employment and profitable contracts and 
Pache conferred all the important office appointments on 
the extremists and gave the control of supplies to the 
favorites of the Commune. The ministry fell under the 
influence of the demagogues of Paris. These viewed with 
great displeasure the reviving spirit of discipline in the army 
and regarded the supposedly reactionary tendency among 
the officers as the most pressing of dangers. 

The character and attitude of Dumouriez aroused the 
special enmity of the popular leaders of the Commune. 
They felt that his political ideals were incompatible with 
popular control and conceived the design of overthrowing 
him. His policy in Belgium, particularly his financial and 
economic measures, exposed him to attack and gave them 
their opportunity. 

Besides his general convictions, Dumouriez had his own 
private motives for conducting himself in Belgium with 
scrupulous consideration for the interests of the inhabitants. 
He had extensive personal relations in the country and 
had committed himself in some important respects by his 
promises. He proposed, moreover, to make Belgium a 
free and independent state, to become himself its chief, 
and as such to win a dominating position in France. 
Interested, therefore, in the welfare of the country and 
the goodwill of the people, Dumouriez intended to pay 
cash for all supplies, to insure in every way the prosperity 
of the country, and to await the close of hostilities for 
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arranging with the Belgian Republic for the settlement of 
the expenses of the war. 

But this policy conflicted with the ideas of members of 
the Executive Council in Paris, some of whom were eager 
to exploit at once the available public wealth of Belgium, 
while others opposed the exportation of specie fram 
France and insisted on the use of assignats for payments 
in the occupied territory. The offices of the ministry 
of war complained that Dumouriez was setting up an 
independent administration in Belgium. The laborers of 
Paris protested their right to employment in equipping 
and supplying the army to the exclusion of foreigners. 
Pache, Cambon, and Claviére worked with the Jacobins 
for the embarrassment of Dumouriez. It was decided to 
attack him. 

Cambon complained with reference to the policy of 
forbearance: 

“The further we advance into the country of the enemy, 
the more costly becomes the war, especially with our 
principles of philosophy and generosity; we are constantly 
told that we are bringing liberty to our neighbors; but, 
while we are taking them our coin and our provisions, they . 
refuse to accept our assignats.” 

Dumouriez imposed a forced loan on the clergy in 
Belgium, the proceeds of which were to be used in the 
country for the purchase of supplies for the army. But it 
was rumored in Paris that he was realizing a considerable 
personal profit in these transactions. Pache annulled his 
contracts. A decree had been passed on November 5th 
establishing a central purchasing directory for the depart- 
ments of war, marine, and the interior, sitting in Paris, 
with instructions to use, as far as possible, only the products 
of French labor. This directory was to enter upon its 
functions on January Ist. 
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Dumouriez’ difficulties were not confined to his relations 
with the government in Paris. Dissention among the 
Belgians themselves was also a source of embarrassment 
to him. As soon as he arrived at Mons, he had pro- 
nounced, with the assent of the Convention, the abolition 
of the ancient constitution of Belgium and announced 
elections on the basis of universal suffrage for the estab- 
lishment of provisional administrations. 

There were four general tendencies in political opinions 
in Belgium: one favoring the continuance of the Austrian 
connection; another, autonomy with moderate reforms; 
a third, autonomy with radical or revolutionary reforms; 
and the fourth, union with France. But the first-mentioned 
soon lost all significance. It was practically impossible for 
Dumouriez to maintain cordial relations with all parties. 
He sought particularly the support of the democratic 
autonomists. Before entering upon the campaign he had 
promised to support both the clerical and democratic 
groups of opposition to the Austrian power in the reali- 
zation of their aims. His honor was pledged to the main- 
tenance of certain general lines of conduct. He had 
proclaimed Belgium a free country, the ally of France. 
He believed that it was of vital importance for France to 
have her northern frontier covered by a flourishing republic. 
He was bound, therefore, to protect the interests of Belgium 
against the excesses of the Parisian demagogues. 

But the Belgian democrats proved to be greatly in the 
minority. In Brussels the populace broke the windows of 
the homes of the leading democrats. It was evident that 
only through pressure and political manipulation would it 
be possible to obtain a majority of democratic candidates in 
the electoral colleges. 

On November 30th the Convention sent into Belgium a 
commission of four of its members, including Danton and 
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Camus, to whom two others were added later, for the 
purpose of investigating the state of the provinces and the 
complaints made by Dumouriez against Pache. Danton 
remained on terms of cordiality with Dumouriez and 
promised an amelioration in the condition of the army, 
but insisted that Belgium would have to be exploited and 
annexed to France. The commissioners, noticing the 
aversion of the great majority of the Belgians for annex- 
ation, set about systematically to undermine the adminis- 
tration of the country, while carrying on a vigorous and 
often violent agitation in favor of union with France. 
Encountering a determined opposition, especially on the 
part of the middle classes, they filled the political clubs 
with French troops and volunteers and other tractable 
partisans, who clamored for annexation. Amid confusion 
and controversies Dumouriez strove in vain to secure 
the election of a Belgian national convention for the 
purpose of instituting an independent representative gov- 
ernment. 

Dumouriez saw all his plans in Belgium compromised 
through the measures of the French government. He 
arrived in Paris on January 1, 1793, for the purpose of 
protesting against the directory of purchases as well as the 
decree of December 15th. He wished also to study the 
political situation and intervene, if possible, in favor of 
Louis XVI. The Girondins, violently opposed to Pache 
since he had allied himself with the communists of the 
Ho6tel de Ville and made the ministry of war an organ of 
the Jacobins, might have given Dumouriez their hearty 
support in attacking the directory of purchases. But 
when he introduced the subject of the imprisoned king in 
conversation with Gensonné and Pétion, their attitude 
suddenly changed. No one wished to become involved 
in his political projects. Dumouriez was no longer the 
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popular hero of the autumn. He was treated with com- 
parative indifference and only obtained satisfaction in dis- 
cussing purely military matters with the chief of the 
government. 

In consequence of the economic policy of the French 
government Belgian grain intended for the army was 
taken to Paris to be ground and baked and sent back to 
Belgium as bread. Through this foolish policy the French 
army in Belgium was soon reduced to a serious plight. 
Horses were without fodder and the infantry without 
shoes. There were numerous desertions among the volun- 
teers and Marat and his associates were delighted at 
Dumouriez’ situation. 

The measures of the government drove Dumouriez to 
disobedience. When ordered to introduce the French 
assignats into Belgium, he declared that it was impossible 
to execute this order and continued to make payments, as 
best he could, in specie, either from his military chest or 
from loans raised in the country. But his financial situation 
thus became precarious and destitution drove the French 
at times to forced requisitions or pillage, creating serious 
discontent among the population. 

In January thirty national commissioners sent by the 
Convention as agents of the French government made 
their appearance in Belgium, which was divided by the 
Executive Council, for the purpose of their supervision, 
into fifteen circumscriptions. Many of these commis- 
sioners were inexperienced and tactless and some were 
probably dishonest. They instinctively associated with 
the revolutionary faction favoring annexation to France, 
although this group was nowhere in the majority except 
in Mons and the territory of Liége. The character and 
inconsiderate actions of these commissioners antagonized 
the Belgians, added to the friction and confusion, and 
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delayed the convocation of a Belgian national convention, 
which Dumouriez had tried to organize. 

Meanwhile, the King of Prussia, continuing his retreat, 
after the expulsion of his army from France, had reached 
the Rhine on November 6th and, as his troops were in the 
greatest need of repose, proceeded from Coblenz to the 
region of the Taunus. 

Custine, continuing the attempt to win over Frederick 
William II, made the extravagant proposal through the 
mediation of the Landgraf of Hesse-Hombourg, Novem- 
ber 23d, that, if Prussia recognized the French Republic, 
the latter would renounce its conquests and set Louis XVI 
and his family at liberty. 

Lucchesini seemed at first inclined to recognize the 
Republic and treat with it, but only on condition that an 
accommodation be reached at the same time with Austria. 
With this provision no French agents would agree, since 
an offensive alliance of France and Prussia against Austria 
was the corner stone of French policy. 

The views of the revolutionary chiefs in France could 
scarcely be better summarized than by the instructions 
issued by the minister of foreign affairs, Lebrun, to his 
agents, as follows: 

“Tf Prussia persists in her desire for a general peace, 
negotiations are at an end, for we shall never and in no 
case come to terms with the Austrian dynasty. The 
motives alleged by Prussia against a separate peace are 
trifling; besides, it is not Prussia, but Austria and Russia 
that would have cause for fear in this case. We only need 
a very firm resolution. Let Prussia treat with us in the 
utmost secrecy; let her seemingly arm against us during 
the winter; we shall be able, during this time, to arouse 
Hungary and Bohemia against Austria and Poland and 
Turkey against Russia. Sweden is well disposed towards 
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us; Bavaria, knowing the desire of Austria to annex her, 
will be won over easily. With the coming of spring we 
shall attack unexpectedly on all the frontiers and Austria 
will at once go to pieces. Poland will recover her 
liberty, Sweden will seize the Russian provinces border- 
ing the Baltic Sea, and Prussia will see her domination 
established at a single blow over the whole Empire 
of Germany. The French neither ask nor wish any- 
thing for themselves. They are disposed, particularly, 
to leave Holland intact, but on condition that the 
House of Orange for its part show no hostility for the 
Republic.” 

The infatuated chiefs of the Republic were unable to 
appreciate the impossibility of converting Frederick Wil- 
liam II to their visionary program. In the first place, the 
king detested the Revolution and was at that moment 
engaged in negotiations with Russia and Austria. The pro- 
posed offensive alliance with France would have plunged 
him into a life and death struggle with these two empires. 
Besides, the political conditions behind French policy of- 
fered no guarantee of stability. "The revolutionary leaders 
of France, while weakening their own armies and exposing 
them to disorganization through reckless interference, 
were trying to compensate themselves by their intrigues 
throughout Europe. But at the same time that they were 
endeavoring to tempt Frederick William II by the pros- 
pect of dominating Germany through their codperation, 
they made no secret of their conviction that contact with 
France would suffice to overthrow any throne. As we 
shall see later, they were considering a revolutionary attack 
on Amsterdam while talking of the inviolability of Holland 
and they deliberately antagonized Great Britain at a time 
when they wished to support Turkey against Russia with 
their fleet. 
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Their policy was inconsiderate, contradictory, and in- 
consistent. It remained for our present age to witness 
a great nation provoke hostility with the same reckless 
audacity. 

The Germanic allies concentrated their forces for the 
release of Frankfurt. They appeared before the city on 
December 2d prepared for assault, but again Brunswick’s 
hesitation compromised success. The Hessians were ex- 
posed for an hour to a fierce fire until a body of local 
artisans within the city drove the French from one of the 
gates and enabled the assailants to enter. The loss of 
Frankfurt resulted in the evacuation of the left bank of 
the Rhine as far as the outer fortifications of Mainz by 
the French. About the same time Beurnonville, who 
had relieved Kellermann transferred to the command 
of the Army of the Alps, failed in an attack on Tréves 
occupied by the Austrians. The capture of Frankfurt 
put an end to the negotiations between France and 
Prussia. 

In accordance with the decree of December 15th a 
convention of delegates from the occupied Rhenish terri- 
tory assembled at Mainz on March 17th to deliberate on 
the future status of this region. They declared at first 
for the independence of the region included between the 
Rhine and Moselle, but later, fearing that they would 
be left isolated and defenseless between France and the 
Empire, voted for annexation to France. 

By a series of fifteen decrees passed during March, 1793, 
the Convention voted the annexation piece by piece of Bel- 
gium, the principality of Salm, the republic of Rauracie, 
thirty-five communes of the Palatinate and Zweibriicken, 
and all the remaining territory comprised between the Mo- 
selle and the Rhine. The decree of annexation fulfilling 
the resolution of the Rhenish assembly was voted on 
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March 30th, the very day on which the Prussian advance- 
guard commenced the investment of Mainz. Thus, the 
Assembly, as it were, finally committed itself to the policy 
of annexations at the very moment when it began to lose 
its conquests. 

Gradually, as by a natural and gradual evolution, the war, 
which had been undertaken as a struggle for cosmopolitan 
and altruistic ends, had been converted into one for natural 
interests and territorial expansion. 


CHAPTER IV 


TRIAL OF THE KING 


Morris’ prediction of the king’s fate. Attitude of the parties and partisan 
motives for his condemnation. The preparing of the mind of the public 
for the king’s trial and execution. Report of Du Friche de Valazé on the 
incriminating evidence, November 3, 1792. Legal questions on the con- 
stitutional principle of the king’s inviolability and the competence of any 
court to try him and Mailhe’s report, November 7th. Long discussion 
and view of Saint-Just and Robespierre. Fierce animosity and reciprocal 
abuse of the parties. Discovery of the secret iron cupboard in the Tuileries 
with documents of alleged incriminating character for the king. Decision 
of the Convention that the king should be tried by itself, December 3d. 
Report of the special committee of twenty-one members and the act of ' 
indictment of ‘‘Louis Capet.’? Treatment of the king and royal family 
during their imprisonment in the Temple. The king’s appearance at the 
bar of the Convention on December 11th and his reply to the charges 
contained in the act of indictment. His legal counsellors, Tronchet, 
Malesherbes, and Deséze. Eloquent plea of Deséze, December 26th. Fate 
of the Girondins involved in outcome of king’s trial. Speech of the great 
Girondin orator, Vergniaud, December 31st, a masterpiece of eloquence. 
Fatal significance of the defection of the Federals. Vote of the Conven- 
tion declaring Louis XVI guilty of conspiring against public liberty and of 
attempting the general safety of the state. Defeat of the proposal for sub- 
mitting the sentence of the Convention to ratification by the people. 
The death penalty voted January 17, 1793. The proposal for a respite 
rejected. 


In a letter written to Washington on September 22, 
1792, the day after the abolition of the monarchy in 


France, Morris, the American minister, gave evidence 


of the political foresight to which we have already alluded 
by suggesting the probable fate of the deposed king. 
He said: 
“You will have seen that the king is accused of high 
crimes and misdemeanors, but I verily believe that he 
wished sincerely for this nation the enjoyment of the ut- 
most degree of liberty which the situation of circumstances 
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will permit. What may be his fate God only knows, 
but history informs us that the passage of dethroned 
monarchs is short from the prison to the grave.” 

Later he declared to Jefferson: 

“To a person less intimately acquainted than you are 
with the history of human affairs, it would seem strange 
that the mildest monarch who ever filled the French 
throne, one who is precipitated from it precisely because 
he would not adopt the harsh measures of his predecessors, 
a man whom none could charge with a criminal act, 
should be prosecuted as one of the most nefarious tyrants 
that ever disgraced the annals of human nature,—that he, 
Louis XVI, should be prosecuted even to death. Yet such 
is the fact.” 

Morris predicted the condemnation of the king because 
the majority of the assembly, to preserve themselves, had 
thought it necessary to dethrone him, abolish the monarchy, 
and establish a republic, and, to justify themselves in this, 
they had been led to heap odium on Louis XVI and 
arouse the nation against him, so that, while fearing to 
condemn or acquit him, they would eventually be im- 
pelled to destroy him to establish the consistency of their 
conduct. 

But the Convention which had so impulsively abolished 
the monarchy seemed in no haste to decide the fate of the 
man who personified the fallen régime. The operations 
of the republican forces were at the time everywhere 
successful. There was no impending danger from any 
movement for the restoration of royalty either within the 
nation or from abroad. The essential business of the 
Convention was the drafting of a new constitution, while 
at the same time its attention, as we have seen, was 
largely distracted by the antagonism and strife of the 
parties. 
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Hence the new assembly was indifferent, at first, to the 
demand of the rabble, fomented by deliberate agitation, 
for vengeance on the alleged author of the bloodshed of 
the preceding August 10th. 

But the presence of the dethroned king in Paris created 
an anomalous situation which could not endure indefinitely. 
There were men of both the prominent parties of the 
Convention who sincerely believed that the new society 
could not be founded unless the old were annihilated in 
its principal symbol and that only the destruction of the 
former ruler would guarantee the existence of the new 
France which they were endeavoring to create. Further- 
more, the fate of Louis XVI inevitably became involved in 
the mad strife of the political factions. 

Many of the Montagnards, dismayed at the signs of in- 
creasing popular indifference to the Revolution, the scanty 
attendance for example at the meetings of the sections and 
the political clubs, were convinced that only some drastic, 
irrevocable act of negation of the old order, such as the 
condemnation and public execution of the deposed sover- 
eign, would effectively rivet the nation to the new. There 
were also private motives impelling the Left to demand 
the punishment of Louis XVI. It was vital for their 
interests not to permit the Girondins and the moderates of 
the Plaine, who controlled the committee on the consti- 
tution, to organize the republic and thus create a bourgeoise 
régime, in which they, the extremists and demagogues, 
would be deprived of influence. Their only hope of 
domination lay in prolonging the state of revolution, pre- 
venting the establishment of a regular legal order, until 
they themselves had gained the upper hand. The trial of 
Louis XVI would delay for months the framing of the 
constitution. It would arouse anew the passions of the 
crowd; and a terrible blow, such as the condemnation and 
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public execution of the king, might undermine or destroy 
the Girondins by revealing an opposition on its part to the 
project. Hatred of the Girondins, aggravated by the inju- 
dicious attack on Robespierre, was, therefore, a leading 
motive for the inexorable determination of the Montagne to 
destroy the fallen monarch and the Girondins were partly 
drawn into the same course through conviction or fear of 
seeming to fail in republican and revolutionary zeal. 

Public opinion was being prepared for the trial and 
condemnation of the king. The Club of the Jacobins 
resounded with invectives against him. Outrageous re- 
ports about his character were circulated. The popular 
societies and sections took up the cry for vengeance against 
“Louis Capet,” as they now called him, substituting the 
ancient designation of the founder of the dynasty as a 
family name in place of the title of king. Some of the 
sections presented themselves at the bar of the Convention 
demanding justice and men wounded in the fighting of 
August 10th were carried into the assembly on stretchers 
to call for vengeance. 

Documents had been discovered in the Tuileries at the 
time of the upheaval of August 10th containing ostensibly 
corroborative evidence of the anti-revolutionary intrigues 
of Louis XVI and his secret relations with the émigrés 
and with foreign powers. Most importance was ascribed 
to the reports of the officials of the civil list as to the 
nature of certain disbursements from the revenue at the 
king’s disposal. Resentment was aroused by a letter of 
the king to the Bishop of Clermont, dated April 16, 1791, 
in which Louis declared that, if he recovered power, he 
would reéstablish the old government and restore the 
clergy to their old position. The king was denounced 
for having constantly worked and plotted against the 
Revolution, despite the most solemn vows and assurances, 
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and of having proposed war in the expectation that it 
would bring the hostile armies to his aid. 

A Girondist deputy, Du Friche de Valazé, as spokesman 
for a committee made up of Girondist deputies, appointed to 
examine the royal papers seized in the Tuileries, prepared 
the Convention for the discussion of the king’s guilt and 
punishment by a sensational description of the crimes 
supposedly revealed by the evidence, culminating in high 
treason and conspiracy with Austria and other powers to 
bring about the destruction of French liberty. It may be 
noted that, among the offenses, the king was accused of 
buying up grain, sugar, coffee, and other commodities in 
order to create an artificial shortage. 

But there was a manifest legal obstacle to the prose- 
cution of the king, however flagrant might have been his 
guilt. For the general amnesty with which the Con- 
stituent Assembly concluded its task in September, 1791, 
cleared him from any misconduct committed before this 
date and he was ostensibly exonerated for the period sub- 
sequent to it by the inviolability guaranteed him by the 
constitution, the ministers bearing the exclusive responsi- 
bility for the acts of the government. The constitution 
made an exception to the royal inviolability in case the 
king caused a foreign army to attack France or failed to 
disavow or oppose by a formal act such an enterprise if 
undertaken in his name, and for this the allotted penalty 
was deposition, which Louis had already suffered. 

Since the king had already been dethroned, it might be 
argued that he was immune from further prosecution and 
that there was no court competent to try him or any 
penalty that could legally be inflicted. 

But the question of the legality of the king’s trial was 
discussed in a report of the committee on legislation pre- 
sented by the deputy Mailhe on November 7th. 
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In their deliberations, the committee on legislation had 
dealt with the following questions: 

Could Louis XVI be tried for the crimes with which he 
was charged while constitutional monarch ? 

By whom should he be tried ? 

Should he be brought before the ordinary courts like 
any other citizen accused of crimes of state? 

Should the Convention delegate the right to try him to 
a court formed by the electoral assemblies of the eighty- 
three departments? 

Was it not more appropriate that the National Con- 
vention should judge him itself? 

Was it necessary or suitable to submit the sentence to 
ratification of all citizens of the Republic united in their 
communal or primary assemblies ? 

In his report Mailhe began with the question of the 
king’s inviolability which he represented as inseparably 
connected with the principle of ministerial responsibility. 
He held that Louis had renounced the protection of royal 
inviolability by his intrigues and plots against the Revo- 
lution carried on without the knowledge of his ministers 
and that he was answerable for all crimes which could not 
be charged to his responsible agents. 

Yet, not content with the justification of criminal 
proceedings based on this distinction, Mailhe appealed 
from the strictly legal grounds to the perilous doc- 
trine of the necessities of state and the omnipotence of 
the nation’s sovereign power, as transmitted to the Con- 
vention, overriding every constitutional restriction or 
limitation. 

“Citizens,” he cried, “the nation has spoken. The 
nation has chosen you to be the organs of its sovereign 
will. Here all difficulties disappear; here the royal in- 
violability is as though it had never existed.” 


ertrand Barére de Vieuzac making his speech in the Convention which influenced the weak 


element into voting for the death of Louis XVI. From the portrait by Jacques-Louis David. 
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Mailhe insisted that Louis XVI had not as yet been 
punished. He had been king by virtue of the monarchical 
constitution. He had ceased to be king through the 
abrogation of the monarchy. His loss of the throne was 
not a penalty but a change in the form of government. 

Only the Convention, chosen by the nation to receive 
and exercise its complete sovereignty was competent to 
try the king. 

“The nation,” he said, “has provided as judges of 
Louis XVI the men whom it has chosen to discuss and to 
decide its proper interests, the men to whom it has con- 
fided its repose, its glory, and its happiness, the men whom 
it has appointed to determine its great destiny, that of all 
the citizens, that of all France.” 

In Mailhe’s opinion, the English Parliament, whose 
power was constitutional and therefore limited, had com- 
mitted a capital mistake in itself condemning Charles I, 
although he was guilty and merited death, instead of com- 
mitting him for trial to a convention especially chosen by 
the nation and invested with its unlimited sovereignty. 

Mailhe encouraged his hearers by representing the 
foreign situation in the most favorable light. He inti- 
mated that the peoples of Spain and Hungary would soon 
imitate the example of the people of France and predicted 
the overthrow of all kings in consequence of the success 
of the French armies and the exaltation of the whole 
world in devotion to liberty. 

In accordance with the conclusions of the committee, 
he recommended the following bases for the decree of the 
Convention respecting the matter of the king’s trial: 

1. Louis XVI could be tried. 

2. He should be tried by the National Convention. 

3. Three commissioners should be chosen from the as- 
sembly to collect the evidence for his crimes. 
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4. They would prepare the report of the charges brought 
against Louis XVI. 

5. If the report were adopted, it should be printed and 
communicated to Louis XVI and his legal counsel. 

6. The documentary evidence for the charges should be 
submitted to the king’s examination in the Temple. 

7. The Convention should fix the day on which Louis 
XVI should appear before it. 

8. Louis or his counsellors should present the defense, 
written or verbal. 

9. The Convention should render its verdict by vote by 
roll call. 

The Convention ordered the immediate translation of 
this report for purposes of publication into all the languages 
of Europe. 

Debate on the matter of the report was opened in 
the Convention six days later, on November 13th. The 
deliberation, of which the essential object was the ques- 
tions of the king’s constitutional inviolability and the 
omnipotence of the Convention, soon aroused a storm 
of passion involving all the related questions in fierce 
discussion. 

The progress of the proceedings against the king re- 
vealed the fatal weakness of the party of the Girondins in 
spite of their apparently controlling position. After having 
appealed to the forces of violence in their effort to attain 
power, they now desired a return to security and legal 
methods of government. But they possessed neither true 
leadership nor a consistent, practical policy. The closer 
group of their opponents, with its singleness of purpose 
and adroit leadership, henceforth outmaneuvered them at 
every turn. In fact, through their hesitancy and folly, the 
Girondins forged the very weapons by which they were 
themselves to perish. 
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In the question of the king’s life or death the Montagne 
held the key to the position. The fate of the Girondins 
and control of France were in their hands. The Montag- 
nards perceived that, rather than incur the suspicion of 
royalism, the politicians who filled the Convention could 
be made to vote according to their dictation. Very few, 
if any, members of the Girondins really desired the king’s 
execution. But if any of the Girondins proved brave 
enough to avow their real feelings and defend the king, 
the Montagne was in a position to crush them by the 
imputation of royalist sentiments, and if the Montagne 
frightened the Girondins and the other unwilling elements 
into acquiescence and compelled them to share in the 
infamy of regicide it could reduce them to impotence by 
depriving them of the support of moderate opinion 
throughout the country, while creating a European crisis 
in which revolutionary France could only be saved by the 
establishment of the ruthless kind of government which 
the Montagne alone was capable of forming. 

From the moment that the doctrine of the omnipotence 
of the Convention had been proclaimed, the Montagnards 
_ insisted that it be used for the immediate destruction of 
the “tyrant” without waste of time in the discussion of 
mere forms of procedure. Pétion’s motion, adopted by 
the Convention, that discussion should be confined at first 
to the question of the king’s inviolability, earned for its 
author the suspicion of the extremists, as though he were 
insidiously impeding the course of vengeance. 

Amid the frenzied assemblage, swayed by fanaticism or 
apprehension, three deputies dared to lift their voices, in 
the face of threats and abuse, and in disregard of every 
consideration of personal prudence, to protest against the 
flagrant violation of law and justice demanded by the ex- 
tremists. These were Morisson, Lanjuinais, and Fauchet. 
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The first, Charles-Louis-Francois-Gabriel Morisson, 
born at Palluau, October 16, 1751, was deputy in both the 
Legislative Assembly and National Convention for his 
native department of La Vendée. Jean-Denis Lanjuinais, 
born at Rennes, March 12, 1753, admitted as advocate and 
doctor of laws at the early age of nineteen, was deputy for 
the Third Estate of Rennes in the States General, one of 
the founders of the Breton Club, and representative of his 
department, Ille-et-Vilaine, in the Convention, where, 
after having been a radical, he passed over to the side of 
the Right. Claude Fauchet, born at Dornes, September 
22, 1744, although enjoying ecclesiastical preferment under 
the Old Régime, accepted the new ideas with enthusiasm 
and led the assailants, sword in hand, in the attack on the 
Bastille. With Bonneville, he founded the revolutionary 
journal, Bouche de Fer. He was elected constitutional 
Bishop of Calvados in March, 1791, and was chosen 
deputy of the same department in the Legislative As- 
sembly, where he distinguished himself by his hostility to 
the émigrés and refractory priests. But in the Convention, 
where he represented his native department, his radicalism 
yielded to a conservative tendency of opinion. 

Morisson, the first speaker, while upholding the royal 
inviolability, insisted that he did not condone the crimes, 
perfidies, and atrocities imputed to the king. 

“My first, and doubtless most natural, inclination,” he 
declared, “would be to see this sanguinary monster expiate 
his crimes in the most cruel tortures; he has deserved them 
all, I know; but in this tribune, as representative of a free 
people, of a people which seeks its happiness and pros- 
perity only in acts of justice, humanity, and beneficence, 
because there only can they be found. . .. I must 
forego self and listen only to the counsel of reason, 
consult only the spirit and provisions of our laws, and 
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seek only the interest of my fellow-citizens, which is 
certainly the one end towards which all our deliberations 
should tend.” 

While affirming that the sovereign people has no other 
tule than its supreme will, Morisson argued with rather 
specious subtlety that, since justice is the foundation of the 
nation’s prosperity and it can enjoy no real advantage 
except in justice, its powers are virtually limited by the 
requirements of justice. Therefore, he proposed to ex- 
amine the question of the king’s amenability to trial on 
this basis. Nations can judge their kings; but this right 
of judgment, imprescriptible in itself, because an essential 
prerogative of the sovereignty of peoples, is subject to 
practical limitation in its application. For a nation may by 
its social contract establish the principle that no one can be 
tried or convicted except by application of a law ante- 
dating the crime. According to the institutions of France 
the king could only be tried on the basis of a positive law 
in effect at the time when his crimes were committed and 
applicable to the case, but no such law existed. Some one 
might object that the king’s inviolability depended on the 
constitution, which had ceased to exist; but Morisson 
declared that this was not the case; on the contrary, the 
constitution existed insofar as it had not been annulled by 
subsequent enactments or positive events, such as the sup- 
pression of royalty and the establishment of the Republic. 
The royal inviolability was general; the constitution only 
prescribed deposition even in the case of an open attack 
on the king’s part. "The mandate of the Convention was 
to change the form of government and not to try the king. 
The Republic, moreover, had no interest in condemning 
Louis XVI to death, but should restrict itself to measures 
of general safety, keeping Louis in custody or banishing 
him from France. 
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Despite Morisson’s courageous attitude, on the whole 
his words probably made an unfortunate impression. The 
perfunctory denunciation of the king’s enormity must 
have estranged the sober, thoughtful minority without 
convincing the extremists of its sincerity, while the em- 
phatic insistence on the validity of the royal inviolability 
provoked the indignation of the galleries and effectually 
designated the Montagnards as the natural champions of 
the popular demand for vengeance. 

The attack against inviolability and in favor of sum- 
mary execution was launched by a young man, then the 
admirer and disciple of Robespierre, but destined to be- 
come his rival and to earn a terrible celebrity. This was 
Louis-Antoine de Saint-Just. He was born at Decize on 
August 25, 1767. His father was a soldier by profession, 
who by long, laborious service, had won recognition and 
admission to noble rank. The son inherited his austere, 
persevering temperament. Sent to Reims to study law, 
the youth found little inspiration in the torpid instruction 
of the time. Returning from time to time in disgust to 
his home village, Blérancourt, in the region of the Aisne, 
he amused his fancy or sought notoriety by writing a 
poem called Mes Passe-temps, ou /’Organt, in studied imi- 
tation of Voltaire’s Pucelle, a work severely condemned for 
the obscenity of some of its passages. 

But Saint-Just fed his eager imagination on ancient 
history and biography and like many of his time dreamed 
of an ideal society where equality, simplicity, and austerity 
would reign. His enthusiasm was inspired by the sup- 
posed civic virtues of republican Rome and he chafed at 
his restricted environment. A casual contact brought the 
ardent young man to the attention of Robespierre, who, 
delighted at his inflexibly dogmatic devotion to a stern ideal, 
supported him as candidate for election to the Convention. 
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He was elected as deputy from the Aisne, September 5, 1792, 
when only twenty-four. Similarity of temperament made 
him at once the intimate associate of the “incorruptible” 
Robespierre. The violence of his opinions ranged him 
with the Montagnards and his audacity won the admiration 
of the Jacobins. 

The haughty, rigid bearing of Saint-Just, as he appeared 
in the tribune, and his deliberate, self-possessed manner 
filled the assembly with a vague sense of awe, preparing a 
suitable atmosphere for the full effect of his terrible elo- 
quence. The stocky appearance given to his neck by an 
enormous, closely bound neck-cloth and stiff high collar 
contrasted strangely with his tall, slender figure. His head 
was rather flat, his forehead low, his hair almost reaching 
his eyes. His pitiless words proceeded in slow, even 
measure from lips of almost feminine delicacy. But for 
his hard, blue eyes and heavy eyebrows, his face might 
have been a woman’s. His complexion was of aristocratic 
fineness, pale, almost transparent. 

In this, his first discourse, Saint-Just, without using 
personalities against his adversaries, because he had not 
had the time to contract personal hatreds, condemned 
with the same severity the king and the members of the 
Convention who hesitated to condemn the king. 

“Citizens,” he began, “I shall undertake to prove that 
the opinion of Morisson, which respects the king’s inviola- 
bility, and that of the committee, which advocates his trial 
as a citizen, are both wrong. I say that the king ought to 
be tried as an enemy; that our business is more to combat 
him than to judge him; that, since he no longer has a place 
in the contract that binds together Frenchmen, the proper 
forms of procedure are not those of civil law, but those of 
the law of nations; that in this case tardiness and deliber- 
ation are a veritable imprudence; and that, except for 
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delay in giving us laws, there could be no more disasterous 
folly than in temporizing with the king.” 

The question of forms in proceeding against the king, 
he regarded as mere hypocrisy. 

“Some day,” he cried, “people will be astonished that 
the eighteenth century was less advanced than the time of 
Czsar; for then the tyrant was dispatched in the midst of 
the senate with no other formality than twenty-three 
dagger thrusts and with no other law than the liberty of 
Rome. But to-day we proceed with all manner of respect 
against the assassin of a whole people, caught in the very 
act of crime!” 

Regarding the matter from another point of view, Saint- 
Just denounced the pettiness and lack of resolution that 
hindered the accomplishment of great things. It was not 
so much the life of Louis XVI that mattered, but the 
spirit that would be shown by the judges which caused 
him misgivings. 

“The same men who are going to judge Louis have a 
republic to found, and those who attach any great weight to 
the just punishment of a king will never found a republic. 
Among us subtlety of intellect and character is a great 
obstacle to liberty. We embellish every error and most 
often truth is only the seduction of our own taste. Each 
considers the case against the king with reference to his 
own private views; some seem to fear eventual punish- 
ment for their courage; others have not given up the 
thought of monarchy; others fear an example of virtue 
that would be a bond of public spirit and unity in the 
Republic. 

“We will judge ourselves with severity, I might say with 
frenzy; we think only of restraining the energy of the 
people and the force of liberty and we scarcely accuse 
the common enemy, while all, either from weakness or 
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share in the crime, think of themselves before striking the 
first blow. . 

“Citizens, if the Roman people, after six hundred years 
of virtue, and if Great Britain, after the death of Cromwell, 
saw the return of kings, in spite of its energy, how good 
citizens, friends of liberty, among us should fear in seeing 
the axe tremble in your hands and a people on the 
threshold of its liberty revere the memory of its chains. 
What sort of a republic do you expect to establish amid 
our private conflicts and common weaknesses ?”’ 

Saint-Just proceeded to explain that Louis had no share 
in the social contract uniting the citizens by which he had 
not been bound. 

“Try a king asacitizen!”” he exclaimed. “The idea will 
astonish a dispassionate posterity. A trial is an application 
of the law; a law is a relationship of justice; but what 
relationship of justice can there be between humanity and 
kings? What is there in common between Louis and the 
French people for them to spare him after his treason? 
Some noble soul may declare in another age that a king 
should be tried, not for the crimes of his administration, 
but for the crime alone of having been king; for nothing 
in the world can legalize this usurpation; and with what- 
ever illusions or conventions royalty may cloak itself, it 
remains an eternal crime against which every man has the 
right to rise and arm himself. It is even one of the out- 
rages-which even blindness of a whole people can justify. 
Such a people is guilty of an offense against nature for the 
example that it has set. All men hold from nature the 
secret mission of exterminating tyranny in every land. 
A king cannot reign innocently; the folly of the idea is too 
evident. Every king is a rebel anda usurper. Did kings 
treat otherwise the supposed usurpers of their authority? 
Were not proceedings even brought against the memory of 
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Cromwell for having usurped the authority of Charles I? 
In fact, one was no more a usurper than the other; for 
when a people is cowardly enough to let itself be ruled by 
tyrants, dominion over it is the right of the first-comer, 
and is no more sacred, no more legitimate on the head of 
one than on that of the other! 

“They tell you that the king ought to be tried by a court 
like other citizens. But courts are only established for 
members of the civic community. How would a court 
have the right to restore a master to his country and to 
acquit him? How would the general will be summoned 
before it? Citizens, the court which should try Louis XVI 
is not a judicial court but a court martial, and the rules © 
which we must follow are those of the law of nations. 
It is you who must judge him. Louis is a foreigner 
among you. He was not formerly a citizen. Even before 
his offenses he could neither vote or carry arms. He is 
even less a citizen since his crimes. And by what abuse 
of justice could you make him a citizen in order to con- 
demn him? As soon as a man is guilty he is excluded 
from the civic community; Louis certainly could not enter 
it by reason of his crimes. I shall never lose sight of the 
fact that the spirit with which you judge the king will be 
that in which you will establish the Republic; your theory 
in this trial will be the theory underlying your magistracies; 
and the philosophy which you display will indicate the 
measure of your philosophy in the constitution!” 

Since tyranny was a crime against nature, popular sanc- 
tion of the sentence of the Convention against the former 
king was, in the eyes of Saint-Just, entirely superfluous. 
The people itself could not efface the crime of tyranny. 
Vengeance in this case was the personal right of all men, 
and the sovereign people itself could not compel a single 
citizen to pardon the tyrant. 
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“Tf your generosity absolved him,” he declared, “then 
your judgment would have to be submitted to the people; 
for if a single citizen could not be legally constrained by 
an act of sovereignty to pardon the king, much less could 
such an act on the part of the magistracy be binding on 
the sovereign people. 

“But hasten to pass judgment on the king; for there is 
not a citizen who has not the right over him that Brutus 
had over Cesar. You could no more punish such action 
against this foreigner than you punished the murder 
of Leopold or of Gustavus. Louis was another Catiline. 
Whoever killed him would believe that he had saved the 
nation. You have been witnesses of his treacherous de- 
signs; you have seen his army; the traitor was not king of 
the French; he was the king of conspirators. He made 
secret levies of troops; he had his private magistrates; he 
regarded the citizens as slaves; he had secretly proscribed 
all good and courageous men; he is the assassin of Nancy, 
of the Champ-de-Mars, of Courtrai, of the Tuileries. What 
enemy, what foreigner, has done us more harm? He must 
be judged immediately; this is the advice of wisdom and 
of sound statecraft. They are trying to arouse pity. Soon 
they will purchase tears as was done at burials in Rome; 
nothing will be left undone to affect or corrupt us. People! 
If the king is ever acquitted, bear in mind that we will not 
be worthy of your confidence and that you can accuse us 
of perfidy.” 

This violent discourse exercised a far-reaching effect and 
largely determined the character of the whole course of 
proceedings against Louis XVI. The calculated brutality 
of the ideas, the classical declamatory style, and the cold, 
impassive manner of the speaker left a deep impression on 
the multitude thronging the public galleries, inspired the 
Jacobins, and incited the fierce, fanatic elements throughout 
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Paris. Saint-Just had made the ominous suggestion that 
the unity of the Republic must be cemented in blood. 
This was to be the proof and sign of patriots. The fierce, 
undeviating resolution of the Montagnards, formulated in 
the language of Saint-Just, was the invincible force that 
made their triumph inevitable. 

Fauchet rose to support the royal inviolability and show 
that an enlightened public policy forbade the execution of 
the king. 

“The Republic exists,’ he said, “it triumphs over its 
enemies and therein the former king is condemned. He 
has deserved a greater penalty than death. Eternal justice 
condemns the deposed tyrant to the protracted punishment 
of life among a free people. At this moment, when in- 
dignation is aflame from the last crime of royalty, when 
hatred for tyranny, hatred by the fire of liberty, boils with 
incredible intensity in our hearts, when all passions are 
irritated to a state of effervescence, let us offer the universe 
a great example; let us suspend judgment until an imper- 
turbable calm has succeeded the first incitement to venge- 
ance and our conduct can be a memorable example of 
justice and moderation. While it is certainly not in our 
power to exempt a culprit from the penalty prescribed by 
law, we are quite as unauthorized to convict on the basis 
of laws which did not exist before the offense; and in the 
present instance, though all the wiles of sophistry be ex- 
hausted in the attempt, I defy anyone to cite a law anterior 
to the offense of Louis XVI that can be applied to his case. 
There does not exist, on the contrary, a formal law which 
declares that the deposed king can only be tried for actions 
subsequent to his deposition. Therefore, let us preserve this 
guilty individual who was king, that he may long serve as 
an example to conspirators, that he may be living proof of 
the absurdity and execration that have fallen upon royalty. 
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“You will say to the nations: ‘Do you see this sort of 
man-eating man who made sport of devouring us? He 
was a king. There was no law that could forestall his 
wickedness; it surpasses the limit of all the most horrible 
offenses for which our criminal code provides. But nature 
made good the defects of our legislation by inflicting on 
him a penalty more terrible than death.’ 

“Thus you will effectively offer him as a spectacle for 
the universe, by placing him on a scaffold of ignomy! 

“But, you will say, if no positive law in France con- 
demns the deposed tyrant to death, he is surely amenable 
to the law of nature. I reply that it is false that nature 
approves the penalty of death, unless it is the only means 
of defense against aggression. But as soon as the enemy 
is captured and rendered powerless to do harm, nature 
cries: ‘Stop, do not slaughter your fellow-man in cold 
blood!’ 

“Tn the state of organized society we have the right to 
deprive the malefactor of his liberty as long as we judge 
wisely that he might abuse it, but notlonger. All men are 
capable of improvement,—I do not even except tyrants,— 
when they no longer have men at their orders. If it is 
doubtful, therefore, whether the law itself can condemn 
to death without violating nature, it would the more truly 
be the height of barbarity to inflict this penalty solely in 
the spirit of vengeance, when the law has not prescribed 
it. Why make ourselves guilty of useless cruelty? For 
whom would the execution of a king serve as a restraining 
example? For ordinary citizens? They hold royalty in 
abhorrence and none of them would have the will or 
means to become king. For powerful conspirators? But 
the death penalty is nothing for a man with the genius 
for crime. The thought of it is nothing for one who is 
devoured by ambition for a crown and has sufficient means 
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to encourage hope of success. ‘Domination will be long, 
but death is short,’ he will say to himself, “hence on to 
empire.’ Is it not known that ambition and glory have 
always impelled men to brave any peril? 

“But if the tyrant is destined to be loaded with chains; 
if he is condemned to drag out a disgraceful, ignominious 
existence to serve as a spectacle of opprobrium to all his 
contemporaries, his life would be the most effective form 
of punishment to deter the man of proud, ambitious 
character. He will rather seek glory in a less perilous 
career; for degradation is to him the greatest peril. He 
will strive for distinction in noble actions and perhaps 
become the hero of liberty. 

“Let the punishment of Louis XVI consist, then, in the 
lasting disgrace and execration with which he will be 
covered. The fear that ordinary malefactors will eclipse 
and infest society is one of the motives which have led to 
the establishment of the death penalty in most systems of 
legislation. But in the present case this motive is obviously 
absent. Do you wish me to tell you wherein the danger 
lies, if there is any danger for a powerful nation, for which 
the exercise of sovereignty has become a necessity? 

“As long as pretentions to the royal power rests on a 
head weighed down with vile offenses, any rallying to the 
support of these pretenses will be impossible. The aristo- 
crats themselves despise and detest a man whom they 
accuse of feebleness; his elimination is for their advantage. 
The inert crowd of the weak and timid, moderate and 
irresolute men, whose only impulse is to seek the support 
of the strongest party, will never believe that force resides 
on the side of a being without courage, who has only man- 
aged to upset, by his cowardly crimes, the energetic designs 
of the great conspirators. They will rally by the force of 
attraction to the all-powerful mass of society. 
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“On the other hand, strike off this detested head and 
you give the conspirators new hopes and new means of 
action. The idea of royalty transferred to the head of a 
young, innocent prince wins converts; the admiration and 
prejudices of some aid the ambitious maneuvers of others 
and soon a party is formed. Doubtless the_ genius of 
Jiberty will always. provide us.victorious weapons. against. 
tyranny; but it is most ‘important not to have to destroy 
the r royal faction twice, because its defeat inevitably involves 
bloodshed and you wish to spare the conspirators a last 
crime and humanity a final tragedy. The preservation of 
Louis XVI among us will be the tomb of all the hopes of 
seditious factions; he himself has through his crimes lost 
the right to conceive any. His influence is drowned in 
the blood which he has caused to be shed and his lasting 
impotence results from the undying abhorrence that the 
traitor inspires in the nation.” 

Fauchet proceeded to assail the doctrine defending in- 
justice on the ground of public utility with a warmth of 
expression which seemed to contradict the spirit of his re- 
iterated denunciations of the king’s baseness and promptly 
stirred the indignation of the extremists. 

“T shall not affront your committee on legislation or the 
French nation,” he said, “by combatting an idea thrown 
out by the spokesman and supported by the authority of a 
celebrated publicist, that public utility sometimes warrants 
the throwing of a veil over the image of justice, as though 
innocence even might be sacrificed to the nation’s repose. 
What! The nation’s repose to be purchased at the cost of 
outraged justice, of a national crime, of a bloody infamy 
that would excite the horror of the world!” 

Interrupted at this point by murmurs from the side of the 
Left, against which the chairman’s remonstrances were 
' probably ineffective, Fauchet suddenly left the tribune, 
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exclaiming: “These gentlemen who interrupt me will 
doubtless speak better than I.” Then, yielding to the 
insistence of some members who deprecated the appear- 
ance of a violation of freedom of speech, he returned 
to say: 

“Citizens, it is justice, prudence, and courage that can 
assure the nation’s repose. I conclude that Louis XVI 
should not be tried.”’ 

It will be observed that Fauchet, while sustaining royal 
inviolability as part of the solemn engagement binding for 
the previous period, did not, like some of the other mem- 
bers of the Convention, feel constrained to atone for his 
temerity by denouncing or reviling this principle as evil in 
itself. 

Fauchet was followed by Robert, an orator of the Left. 

Pierre-Francois-Joseph Robert, born in 1763, near Givet, 
a lawyer, had adopted with great enthusiasm the principles 
of the Revolution and assisted in editing the Mercure 
National and the Revolutions de Paris. In 1790 he de- 
manded the abolition of the monarchy in a pamphlet 
called Le Republicanisme adapté a la France, which produced 
a great sensation at the time. An active member of the 
Cordeliers, he was closely associated with Danton, became 
secretary of Danton as minister, and was supported by him 
for election to the National Convention. Entering the 
Convention as deputy of Paris, he distinguished himself 
from the first by his determined hostility to royalty. 

“Sufficiently and too long,” he began, “have the kings 
judged the nations. The time has come when the nations 
will judge the kings. Some men, still bewildered at the 
revolution of August 10th, are prodigiously impressed by 
the trial of a king. Their limited intelligence grasps with 
difheulty, and perhaps ‘with a certain grief, the idea that 
Louis XVI will be tried by you, that the descendent of 
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Henry IV and Louis XIV will be led to your bar, and that 
the sword of justice can strike the proud head of a man so 
long accustomed to command others; but these twelfth 
century ideas are doubtless very far from the thoughts of 
the representatives of an enlightened nation. Ah! If any 
feature of your duties is petty, if the representatives of the 
people have occasion to lament the necessity of descending 
from the high level of their functions, if these are not 
always of a grand and sublime character, like the people 
which has assigned them to you, is it not because you have 
to stoop to deal with a king, with one of the beings which 
humanity abhors and natural reason denounces, and which 
liberty has banished forever from her domain! 

“We shall try him, then, not from inclination or an 
impulse of vindictiveness, but from a sense of duty; not 
with passion, but with respect for this fundamental princi- 
ple of all social order: ‘The law should be the same for all, 
whether it protects or punishes’ (Declaration of Rights, 
Article 6).” eS 

Undertaking to refute Morisson’s objections, Robert 
declared that the right of inviolability was devised to insure 
the chief executive adequate independence of the other 
powers for the exercise of his functions. It made him 
independent of the judicial courts, but left him answerable 
to the nation, of which he was the mandatory and subject. » 
Inviolability was part of a contract which could not bind 
either party after the other had broken it. By violating 
the rights of the nation, Louis had renounced all claim to 
the protection of constitutional inviolability. But in reality 
the engagement had never really been valid. The contract 
between ruler and people, embodying inviolability, was only 
binding if voluntarily accepted by both parties. It had 
never been voluntarily accepted by the people, but had 
been forced upon them in spite of their protests. 
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“Nor had the king accepted the constitution unequivo- 
cally. For in his letter of acceptance he declared: 

“<T would be lacking in candor if I said that I found in the 
constitution all the necessary means for giving force to the 
action of the government; but, since opinions are divided, 
I consent that experience alone be judge of the defects of 
this constitution.” 

This reserve, according to the speaker, was virtually a 
protest; and if Brunswick had reached Paris, the king 
might have said: 

“Experience has judged that your constitution lacks the 
necessary force; I only accepted it on condition that they 
strengthen the force of the government. I propose, 
therefore, with the gracious consent of his most Serene 
Highness, the Duke of Brunswick, to make the following 
change, etc.” 

Accordingly, Robert regarded the reserve made by the 
king in his letter of acceptance as invalidating the contract. 
He declared that if the Convention hesitated to execute 
the king any Frenchman would have the right to kill him 
as a public enemy. Fora state of war existed between the 
king and the nation as soon as either party attempted to 
withdraw from the terms of the contract. But it might 
be objected that the king was then a prisoner of war and 
as such should be immune from assassination, This being 
the case, declared Robert, he must be tried for his offenses. 

The debate was adjourned until the 15th when Rouzet 
took up the discussion of the expediency and legality of 
the king’s trial and punishment. 

Jacques-Marie Rouzet de Folmon, born at Toulouse 
in 1743, was practising law in his native city at the out- 
break of the Revolution. He was elected deputy for 
Haute-Garonne in the Legislative Assembly and later in 
the National Convention. 
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Observing that the purpose of the death penalty was to 
overawe the wicked, through fear to restrain from crime 
those who would not respond to nobler motives, Rouzet 
asked the assembly for whom the execution of the king 
was needed as a deterrent. Who had the intention of 
reérecting the throne’ Proscriptions had always been the 
prelude of tyranny; but nothing would create greater 
aversion for tyranny than the existence of a guilty king. 
On the other hand, the blood of the king might hasten 
the return of servitude. Since philosophy and reason had 
protested so vigorously against the acts of vengeance of 
kings, it would ill behove the assembly, as representatives 
of the French people, after breaking the nation’s chains, 
very largely with the help of philosophy, to follow the 
course that philosophy condemned and stain their victory 
with the same horrors for which they reproached the 
tyrants. 

Rouzet even dared to suggest extenuating considerations 
in favor of Louis XVI, pointing out that, upon coming to 
the throne, he had voluntarily renounced a part of the 
prerogatives that his predecessors had usurped, that he had 
abolished serfdom on his domains, and that he had listened 
to the voice of public opinion in his choice of councillors. 
Led into error by upright, but unwise, advisers as well as 
by rogues who had been well recommended and sur- 
rounded by persons interested in deceiving him, he had 
been drawn into the abyss. Rouzet characterized as mere 
persiflage the argument of the committee charging the 
king with responsibility for all of his acts which were not 
specifically sponsored by a minister. The nation, he said, 
had now been delivered forever from the course of kings 
and was sufficiently avenged. He protested, therefore, 
against continued bloodshed in the name of liberty, too 
often due to motives of private vengeance, and proposed 
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that they adjourn the decision as to the lot of Louis XVI, 
his son, daughter, and wife, and his sister, Elisabeth, and 
all members of the formerly reigning house actually in 
France until the constitution had been adopted. 

Rouzet was followed in the tribune by the ardent, im- 
pulsive priest, Grégoire, who voted in the Convention with 
the Left, without being actually a Montagnard or Jacobin. 
Grégoire proceeded in his clear incisive style to enforce 
the stern, but subtle, logic of the opponents of inviola- 
bility. 

“Posterity,” he said, “will be astonished, perhaps, that a 
question could ever have been raised, whether an entire 
nation could bring its chief functionary to trial; but sixteen 
months ago in this same tribune I proved that Louis XVI 
could be brought to trial. I had the honor of belonging to 
the small number of patriots who struggled at a disad- 
vantage against the horde of brigands of the Constituent 
Assembly. Cries of disapproval were then the reward of 
my courage. Citizens, I come to plead the same cause; 
I address just men; they will listen with indulgence and 
the calm of reason. 

“T shall prove, first of all, that a constitutional king of 
the French, aside from the special case of Louis XVI, is 
amenable to trial for actions foreign to the exercise of his 
royal function; (then) that, even if it were supposed that 
the king could not be brought before any constituted 
authority, this immunity would vanish before the authority 
of the nation. After having developed these principles, I 
shall apply them to the case of the individual who im- 
mediately concerns us.” 

He declared that, at the time of elaborating the consti- 
tution, the. partisans of inviolability, royal satellites, tried 
to make this right general in its application. But royal 
inviolability and ministerial responsibility were correlative, 
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so that, whatever the responsibility of a minister could be 
applied to correct abuses of the king’s authority, inviola- 
bility applied also. One could not exist without the other. 
It followed, therefore, necessarily, that either inviolability 
was limited in its scope to acts of public administration, or 
that ministers were responsible for all the personal actions 
of the king; for everywhere the law must have force, and 
wherever there is an offense there must be the possibility 
of inflicting a penalty. The defenders of inviolability had 
had to admit, he said, that it only covered political offenses, 
not private crimes. For absolute inviolability was a mani- 
fest absurdity. 

But even if absolute inviolability were conceivable, it 
would vanish before the will of the nation. Otherwise, 
one would have to suppose that sovereignty were alienable. 
In reality, inviolability was a political institution and could 
only be established for the public welfare. Absolute in- 
violability, however, would condemn the nation to slavery 
and misery. 

Grégoire regarded as proved, on the one hand, that 
inviolability only covered administrative acts, and, on the 
other, that, even if this prerogative were given a general 
application, it would disappear before the will of the 
nation. 

He proceeded to remind his hearers how, when the 
king fled to Varennes, he left a written statement declaring 
the constitution to be vicious and impossible of application. 
This view, Grégoire said, had characterized the king’s 
conduct throughout. He was always a chief of con- 
spirators. He had never formally opposed hostilities, but 
had left the frontiers unprotected and had summoned the 
kings to attack France. 

“Kings are beginning to go out of style,” he told the 
assembly, “and since all styles come from France, be wary 
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of checking the salutary contagion of this change of style. 
What would happen if, at the moment when the peoples 
are about to break their chains, you assured the impunity 
of Louis XVI? Europe would suspect cowardice on your 
part and despots would make clever use of this means of 
adding some importance still to the absurd maxim that 
they hold their crown from God and their sword.” 

He concluded that the king should be tried. 

A singular figure in the Convention was that of Thomas 
Paine, an Englishman by birth and American by adoption, 
whose passionately radical temperament was concealed by 
his gentleness and modesty of manner. Thomas Paine 
was born at Thetford, Norfolk, January 29, 1737, son of a 
Quaker staymaker. After a meager grammar school edu- 
cation, he took up his father’s trade in London and was 
later twice discharged from positions in the excise service 
for remissness in his duties. He had already displayed a 
keen interest in the political questions of the time when 
he met Benjamin Franklin in London in 1774 and this 
circumstance was a turning point in his life. Induced to 
go to America at the time when opposition to the mother 
country had reached an acute stage in the British colonies, 
he assisted Robert Aitkin for a time in founding and 
editing the Pennsylvania Magazine in Philadelphia. 

Paine gave the definite impulse towards separation and 
the establishment of a republic in the colonies by his 
pamphlet entitled Common Sense, which appeared January 
9, 1776, in which he argued that independence was inevi- 
table and that delay only made the change more difficult. 
Washington said of this publication that it “worked a 
powerful change in the minds of many men.” While 
serving with General Greene as volunteer aide-de-camp at 
a gloomy stage of the early period of the war, he com- 
menced the publication of a series of pamphlets known as 
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The Crisis, the first of which begins with the familiar ex- 
pression: “These are the times that try men’s souls.” 

He was for a time secretary of the congressional com- 
mittee of foreign affairs and afterwards clerk of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature. He accompanied John Laurens on his 
mission to France and later, in recognition of his services 
to the country, received from New York State the grant 
of an estate at New Rochelle. 

Paine returned to Europe in 1787 with the model for his 
design of an iron bridge which he exhibited in Paris and 
London. When Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in 
France appeared in 1790 Paine immediately wrote his 
answer, The Rights of Man, the first part of which appeared 
on March 13,1791. Later the British government tried to 
suppress it as subversive. Paine was indicted for treason 
in May, 1792, but before the trial took place he was 
elected deputy to the French National Assembly by the 
department of Calais and escaped to France. He was later 
outlawed in England. 

As Paine knew very little French, his speeches were 
read in the Convention. A letter from him regarding the 
question of the king’s trial, interesting for its originality 
and quaintness, was read in the Convention on November 
20, 1792. ‘The essential part of the text reads as follows: 

“T think that Louis XVI ought to be brought to trial; 
not that this opinion is suggested by the spirit of venge- 
ance; for nothing is further from my character; but 
because this measure seems to me just, lawful, and in 
keeping with sound policy. If Louis is innocent, let us 
give him this opportunity to prove his innocence; if he 
is guilty, let the will of the nation decide whether he 
should be pardoned or punished. But besides special 
reasons relating to Louis XVI, there are oo motives 


requiring his trial. 
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“A conspiracy has been formed among the crowned 
brigands of Europe which threatens not only the liberty of 
France, but that of all nations. All leads one to believe 
that Louis XVI belongs to this horde of conspirators. 
You have this man in your power, and he is thus far the 
only one of this band who is in custody. . 

“We have seen the wretched troops of Austria and 
Prussia and the other powers which declared themselves 
our enemies torn from their hearths and dragged to 
slaughter like dumb animals, to maintain, at the price of 
their blood, the common cause of these royal brigands. 
They have overloaded with taxes the inhabitants of these 
regions to provide for the expenses of war. All this has 
not been done solely on account of Louis XVI. Some of 
the conspirators have acted openly. But there is reason 
to assume that the conspiracy consists of two classes of 
brigands: those who have taken up arms and those who 
have lent their cause secret encouragement and clandestine 
support, and it is indispensible to reveal all these accom- 
plices to France and all Europe. . . . 

“We have already gained some insight into the conduct 
of Mr. George, Elector of Hanover, and there is strong 
presumptive evidence to inculpate the same man, his court, 
and his ministers, in his quality as King of England. The 
friendly manner in which this court has always received 
M. Calonne, the arrival of Mr. Smith, secretary of Mr. Pitt, 
at Coblenz when the émigrés were assembling there, the 
recall of the English ambassador, the extravagant joy dis- 
played by the Court of St. James at the false news of the 
defeat of Dumouriez, which it communicated through 
Lord Elgin, then Minister of Great Britain at Brussels, 
all combine to bring it under grave suspicion. The 
trial of Louis XVI will probably furnish more definite 
proof. 
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“The fear existing for some time of a revolution in 
England has alone, I believe, prevented this court with 
operating with the same openness as Austria and Prussia. 
Another reason may be added: the inevitable decline of 
credit, on which the old governments depended for new 
loans, in proportion as revolutions became more probable. 
Whoever invests in new loans must expect the loss of his 
capital. 

“Everybody knows that the Landgrave of Hessen only 
fights as long as he is paid. He has been for some years in 
the pay of the Court of London. If the trial of Louis XVI 
revealed that this execrable trafficker in human flesh has 
been paid from the taxes levied on the English people, it 
would be an act of justice towards this people to inform it 
of the fact. At the same time France would be shown 
the real character of this court, which, since its con- 
nection with Germany, has been the most intriguing in 
Europe. 

“Louis XVI, considered as a man, is not worthy of the 
attention of the Republic, but, regarded as a member of 
this band of conspirators, as an accused person whose trial 
may bring all the nations of the earth to understand and 
detest the disastrous system of monarchy and the plots and 
intrigues of their own courts, the process against him must 
be carried out. 

“If the crimes of which Louis XVI is accused were 
entirely personal, unrelated to the general conspiracies and 
confined to the affairs of France, one might with some 
apparent justification have advanced in his favor the plea 
of inviolability, this folly of the moment. But since he is 
accused, not only of offenses against France, but of having 
conspired against all Europe, France must use all the 
means in her power to discover the entire extent of this 
conspiracy. France is now a republic; she has completed 
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her revolution; but she cannot gather all the advantages as 
long as she is surrounded by despotic governments. Their 
military and naval establishments oblige her to maintain 
troops and vessels also. It is, therefore, for her immediate 
interest that all the nations should be as free as she herself, 
that there should be general revolutions and, since 
Louis XVI may serve to prove, through the baseness of 
governments in general, the necessity of revolutions, she 
should not let so valuable an opportunity escape. 

“European despots have formed alliances to maintain 
their respective authority and make perpetual the op- 
pression of the peoples; this was their aim in invading 
French territory. They fear the effect of the revolution 
in France in the heart of their own country, and, in the 
hope of preventing it, they came to try to annihilate this 
revolution before it had reached complete maturity. Their 
attempt has not been successful. France has already van- 
quished their armies! But it remains for her to probe the 
details of the conspiracy, to disclose and place before the 
eyes of the universe these despots who have had a share in 
this infamy, and the universe expects of her this act of 
justice. 

“These are my motives for demanding that Louis XVI 
be tried and it is from this point of view alone that his 
case seems to me important enough to claim the attention 
of the Republic.” 

In the midst of the passionate discussion of the king’s case, 
Roland appeared in the Convention on November 20th to 
make the sensational announcement that he had found a 
secret “iron cupboard” in the Tuileries Palace containing 
important private documents of Louis XVI, which, as ap- 
peared from his hasty perusal, contained the names of 
several deputies. Roland brought the papers to the Con- 
vention in order that they might be duly examined, since 
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they were likely to prove important in connection with 
the impending trial. 

Although Louis XVI, in the course of his hearing, 
denied all knowledge of the famous “iron cupboard” and 
refused to recognize the papers claimed to have been 
found in it, it appears, from the testimony of the sole 
witness, the king’s assistant in his favorite occupations at 
the forge, that the king himself had fashioned an iron 
door which covered an aperture in the wall and was 
itself concealed by the wooden panelling. The assistant 
revealed the existence of this secret receptacle to Roland, 
minister of the interior, who hurried alone to the Tuil- 
eries, opened the mysterious cupboard, and returned 
with the papers in a napkin to his wife. After the two 
had hurriedly examined the papers and Roland had 
noted carefully each bundle and had placed his signature 
on it, he carried the results of his discovery to the Con- 
vention. 

Roland’s conduct in this singular affair and the charges 
which it provoked are indications of the general atmos- 
phere of suspicion and distrust created by the fierce 
political jealousies and partisan contentions of the time. 
Scrupulous regard for straightforwardness would have 
required the presence of a committee of representatives of 
the assembly from the moment of the discovery of the 
papers until their delivery to the custody of the Con- 
vention or to those delegated by the Convention to receive 
and preserve them. But even if we assume strictly honest 
motives on the part of Roland, in the general condition of 
uncertainty of the time prudence may well have suggested 
a preliminary scrutiny of the collection in private, since it 
was know that documents left in the possession of com- 
mittees of the Convention were liable to loss, theft, or 
falsification. 
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Roland was afterwards accused by the Jacobins of hav- 
ing carefully examined these papers before delivering them 
to the Convention and extracting some portions which 
compromised several Girondins. It was even alleged that 
he informed Louis XVI of the discovery. At the time of 
these accusations Roland denied having read the docu- 
ments and claimed that he turned them over immediately 
to the Convention. 

To make the conduct of the whole affair seem more 
remiss, the commissioners of the Convention never visited 
the “iron cupboard” and declared that they did not pub- 
lish all the documents, but printed the ones chosen for 
publication with other papers bearing on the case. Probably 
the intention in this choice of the material was to make the 
strongest possible impression of the king’s guilt on the 
uncritical public. 

The documents found in the cupboard contained very 
little serious evidence against living public men in France, 
except the king and certain priests who were his spiritual 
advisers and who encouraged him to oppose the Revolution. 
They contained proof of the intrigues of the court, of plans 
formed with, or by, certain popular leaders for strengthen- 
ing the constitutional power of the king and of other 
schemes designed with the aristocracy for restoring the 
Old Régime. A communication of Laporte gave the 
terms of the agreement with Mirabeau and the sums 
which he required for organizing public opinion in favor 
of the king. There were also the proposals of Bouillé for 
the king’s flight. In some cases the contents of the “iron 
cupboard” exposed the uninviting side of the king’s nature, 
his narrowness, ingratitude, and hatred for those, who, like 
Necker, Mirabeau, and Lafayette, tried to save him. 

At the motion of a Montagnard, discussion of the king’s 
case was postponed and a committee was entrusted with 


Roland, minister of the interior, with the aid of the workman Gamain, who constructed it, 


discovers on November 19, 1792, the Mirabeau documents in the iron cupboard built secretly in 
the Tuileries for the king. From a popular satirical engraving of the time. 
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the examination of the new evidence which was expected 
to implicate persons then present. Many of the members, 
who had either received money from the court or had 
offered to sell it their support, thrown into a state of great 
uneasiness by this sensational discovery, tried to discount 
by the violence of their present republicanism the impend- 
ing revelation of their past venality. 

The periodic question of food scarcity was being dis- 
cussed at this time no less passionately than the matter of 
the king’s trial, the Communists attempting to turn it to 
account for an attack on private property. Scarcity, or 
threatened shortage, of provisions was an ever recurring 
motive of agitation and discord throughout the Revolution. 
There was no real shortage in the grain crop of 1792; but 
the harvest had been late and threshing had been delayed 
by lack of hands. Inflation of the prices of food as of all 
necessities resulted inevitably from the great increase of 
circulation, and consequent depreciation in purchasing 
power, of the paper currency, the assignats. 

The chief causes of local scarcity at this time were the 
general state of insecurity and fear of pillage or seizure of 
the grain in transportation by highwaymen and the frequent 
annoyance at the markets which deterred the farmers from 
coming. As always, an outcry was raised against hoarding 
and supposed attempts at monopolizing the supply. This 
time agitation was chiefly directed against rich farmers 
who were denounced as aristocrats and the division of 
their holdings was demanded. The increasing irritation 
against them naturally intimidated the richer farmers, 
keeping them from bringing their grain to market and 
thereby aggravating the situation. The difficulties were 
greatly increased by the unwise precautionary measures 
taken by individuals as well as by the public authorities; 
families, municipalities, and the government making 
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inordinate purchases in frenzied competition with one 
another from fear of future want and thus making pro- 
visions still dearer and scarcer. 

The communal authorities of Paris, for instance, bought 
large quantities of grain in the neighboring departments 
and sold it to the urban population at less than cost for the 
purpose of increasing their popularity by relieving anxiety. 
But this vicious practice discouraged or ruined the regular 
dealers and attracted to the metropolis an undesirable ele- 
ment from all sides. 

The extremists proposed to remedy every evil by force. 
They wished to compel the farmers to sell their grain at 
prices fixed by the communal authorities and to prohibit 
all accumulation in the granaries of supposed speculators. 
The moderates, on the other hand, wished to let traffic in 
grain return to its normal course by removing obstructions, 
dissipating the fears of the farmers and guaranteeing free- 
dom of sale. 

Roland, as minister of the interior, was ever reproaching 
the Commune of Paris for its conduct and the Montag- 
nards as constantly replied, accusing Roland of misuse of 
considerable sums granted his ministry for the purchase of 
grain and denouncing him as the chief monopolizer. 

On November 3d Fabre d’Eglantine had presented a re- 
port in the name of the committee on commerce and agri- 
culture, insisting that there was sufficient grain and that 
scarcity was due to the stagnation of trade, which he at- 
tributed, not to the prevailing state of insecurity, but to two 
great conspiracies, that of the monopolizers, who oppressed 
the people, and that of the enemies of liberty, who hoped 
to subjugate the nation through hunger. He proposed to 
restrain their nefarious activity by strict rules and to com- 
pel every citizen under pain of severe penalties to sell his. 
provisions. 
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The debates became especially violent in consequence 
of disquieting news from the departments. In many 
localities threatening crowds were demanding reduction 
of rent, the distribution of rural property, and maximum 
food prices fixed by law. There were violent outbreaks 
in some sections, as in Eure-et-Loir, the simple country 
folk being disturbed at the same time by the report, per- 
haps deliberately disseminated in some parts by the priests, 
that the Convention intended to destroy religion. The 
truth was that Cambon, eager for economy in all that did 
not directly concern the prosecution of the war, had pro- 
posed the suppression of all public expenditure for the 
religious cult, saying that those who wished to have mass 
should pay for it themselves. Thus agitation, especially in 
the west, was stirred at the same time by misery and devo- 
tion to religion. 

Beffroi declared in the Convention that the necessary 
food commodities could not be regarded as subject to ab- 
solute ownership and that the first duty of the state was to 
put an end to the tyranny of capitalists which was more 
oppressive to the poor than had formerly been that of the 
feudal lords. He stated that the sale of ecclesiastical 
property had not increased the number of small properties 
but had favored the development of large estates. He 
urged the Convention to limit the landed property of indi- 
viduals and to restrict the sale of grain to markets super- 
vised by the public authorities. 

The Commune of Paris accused the capitalists as a class 
of trying to starve the nation by monopolizing food and 
demanded measures abolishing usurers and gave the public 
authorities alone the right to fix the prices of commodities 
necessary for the subsistence of the people. 

Such demands, amounting to attacks on the rights of 
private property and naturally tending to unite all the 
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adversaries of the Communist faction, offered the Girondins 
an opportunity to rally boldly to the defense of individual 
liberty and private property and thus win the support of 
the moderates and independents in the Convention. They 
failed, as usual, to take a firm and united stand at this time, 
partly, perhaps, from fear of the specious charges to which 
a seemingly unsympathetic attitude for the alleged wrongs 
of the people might have exposed them. But the extrem- 
ists seized the opportunity of popular excitement to enforce 
their demand for the trial of the king. 

While the Convention was distracted by agitation and 
controversy, the complaints of Roland, the report of the 
committee on the disturbances in Eure-et-Loir, and the 
vehement eloquence of Marat, Robespierre rose in the 
midst of tumult on November 30th to declare that he 
would propose a means that would restore impartiality and 
concord to the Convention and would silence all calumny, 
and when some one demanded to know what this remedy 
was, he replied with calm assurance: 

“Tt is to condemn to-morrow the tyrant of the French 
to the penalty of his crimes and thus to destroy the rallying 
point of all the conspirators. On the day after to-morrow 
you will legislate on food, and on the day after that you 
will lay the foundation of a free constitution.” 

The Convention adopted the proposal of Legendre, that, 
for economy of time, all opinions relative to the king’s trial 
should be submitted in writing, printed, and distributed to 
all the members, and discussion of the question was ad- 
journed to December 3d. 

When clamor arose from all sides in the session of the 3d 
for the formulation of the indictment against Louis XVI 
and the determination of the forms of trial, notwithstanding 
it had been decided that opinions should be printed and 
not delivered orally, Robespierre obtained a hearing on the 
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ground that he wished to address the Convention, not on 
the process, but against the process, and in favor of con- 
demnation without trial. He spoke as follows, supporting 
the views of Saint-Just, which he expressed with even 
ereater lucidity and sensational force: 

“The assembly has inadvertently been drawn far from 
the real question. There is in this case no trial to be car- 
ried on. Louis is not a defendant; nor are you judges. 
You are nothing more, and can be nothing more, than 
statesmen. It is not for you to render judgment for or 
against a man, but to adopt a measure of public safety, to 
perform an act of precaution for the nation. What is the 
line of conduct which sound policy dictates for strength- 
ening the newly-born Republic? It is to impress deep in 
men’s hearts contempt for royalty and to strike with terror 
the partisans of the king. Hence, to present his crime to 
the world as a problem, his cause as the object of the most 
imposing, the most religious, and the most difficult discus- 
sion which can occupy the representatives of the French 
people, to put a very slight distance between the sole 
memory of what he was and the dignity of a citizen, is to 
hit upon just the secret of making him still more dangerous 
to liberty. Louis was formerly king; the Republic has 
been founded. The famous question with which you are 
engaged is decided by these words alone. Louis has been 
dethroned through his crimes. Louis denounced the 
French people as rebels. He summoned the armies of 
his brother tyrants to punish them. But victory and the 
people decided that he alone was the rebel. Louis cannot 
be tried, therefore; he has already been convicted. Either 
he has been convicted or the Republic cannot be acquitted. 
The proposal to try Louis XVI in any possible way is a 
backward step towards royal and constitutional despotism ; 
it is a counter-revolutionary idea; for it is bringing the 
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Republic itself into controversy. Really, if Louis can still 
be the subject of a trial, Louis can be acquitted; he may 
be declared innocent; nay more, he is assumed to be inno- 
cent until he has been judged guilty. But if Louis can be 
assumed to be innocent, what becomes of the Revolution? 
Is its position not still uncertain and dubious? If Louis is 
innocent, all the defenders of liberty are guilty of calumny 
and the rebels were the friends of truth and the defenders 
of oppressed innocence; all the manifestoes of the foreign 
courts were no more than legitimate protests against a domi- 
nant faction; even the detention that Louis has endured until 
this moment is an unjust vexation; the federals, the people 
of Paris, all the patriots of the French empire are culpable; 
and the great process pending before the court of Nature 
between crime and virtue, between liberty and tyranny, is 
decided in favor of crime and tyranny. 

“Citizens! Take care. You are deceived in this case 
by false notions. You are confusing the rules of civil and 
positive law with the principles of the law of nations. 
You confuse relations between citizens with the relations 
of nations with an enemy who conspires against them. 
You confuse, furthermore, the situation of a people in 
revolution with that of a people whose government is 
firmly established. We form our judgment, in accordance 
with ideas familiar to us, of an extraordinary case which 
depends on principles which we have never explained. 
Consequently, since we are accustomed to see the offenses 
of which we are the witnesses tried in accordance with 
certain uniform rules, we are led to suppose that nations 
can in no circumstances decide equitably in any other way 
against a man who has violated their rights; and where we 
see no jury, tribunal, or regular procedure, we do not 
recognize justice. These very terms which we apply to 
ideas different from those which they imply in ordinary 
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usage add to our deception. Such is the natural force of 
habit that we regard the most arbitrary, sometimes even 
the most defective, conventions as the absolute rule of the 
true and false, of the just or unjust; we do not even judge. 
Most of us still cling necessarily to the prejudices which 
despotism nourished in us. We have been so bent under 
its yoke that we can only with difficulty lift our heads 
towards reason and that all that goes back to the sacred 
source of all laws appears in our eyes to assume an illegal 
character and the very order of nature itself seems to us 
like disorder. Our timid eyes often regard the majestic 
movements of a great people and the sublime outbursts of 
its virtue as the eruptions of a volcano or the upheaval of 
political society and assuredly not the least cause of the 
troubles which vex us is this contradiction between the 
weakness of our habits and depravity of our spirits, and 
the purity of principles and energy of character required 
for the free government which we dare to claim.” 

Louis, declared Robespierre, could no longer invoke the 
protection of a social contract which he had himself broken, 
creating a state of war, in which the safety of the people 
was the only effective law. 

“The process against the tyrant is insurrection; his 
sentence is his fall from power; his punishment is what 
the liberty of the people demands. 

“Peoples do not exercise judgment like judicial courts; 
they do not sell their verdicts; they launch their thunder- 
bolts. They do not condemn kings; they hurl them to 
annihilation; and such justice is certainly worth as much as 
that of the tribunals.” 

It was an absurdity to discuss formal rules of procedure 
for the condemnation and punishment of tyrants. 

“We invoke forms, because we no longer have principles; 
we pride ourselves on refinement, because we lack energy; 
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we parade a false humanity, because the true feeling of 
humanity is foreign to us; we revere the shade of a king 
and cannot respect the people; we are considerate towards 
the oppressors, because we have no compassion for the 
oppressed.” 

“Consider also,” continued Robespierre, “what audacity 
the enemies of liberty have acquired since you advanced 
this doubt! Last August the partisans of the king were in 
hiding. Whoever would have dared to try to excuse him 
would have been punished as a traitor. . . . To-day they 
lift their brazen faces with impunity; to-day Paris and 
the departments are flooded with insolent writings; armed 
men, summoned within these walls without your knowl- 
edge, in violation of the laws, make this city resound with 
seditious cries and demand impunity for Louis XVI. 
Nothing remains but for you to open this precinct to the 
athletes who already eagerly demand the honor of break- 
ing lances in favor of royalty. Nay more! ‘To-day Louis 
has a share of the representatives of the people. They 
speak for or against him! Who would have suspected two 
months ago that there would be a question here of his 
inviolability? But since the citizen Pétion brought up as 
a serious question, to be given special treatment, whether 
the king could be judged, the doctrines of the Constituent 
Assembly have reappeared. O crime! O shame! The 
tribune of the French people has rung with the panegyric 
of Louis XVI! We have heard the virtues and goodness 
of the tyrant praised. While we have only with the 
greatest difficulty rescued the best citizens from the in- 
justice of hasty condemnation, the cause alone of the 
tyrant is so sacred, that it cannot be discussed with enough 
freedom or sufficiently at length. If we believe his apolo- 
gists, the case will continue several months; it will be 
prolonged until next spring when the despots are to launch 
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a general attack against us. And what a field this opens 
for conspirators! What nourishment for intrigue and for 
the aristocracy ! 

“Merciful Heavens! The fierce hordes of despotism 
are preparing to tear again the heart of our country in the 
name of Louis XVI! From the depths of his prison Louis 
still fights against us and yet some doubt whether he is 
guilty and whether it is lawful to treat him as an enemy. 
They ask what laws condemn him! They appeal to the 
constitution in his favor. . . . The constitution forbade 
what you have done; if he could only be punished by 
dethronement, you could not have decreed this without 
having instituted proceedings; you had no right to keep 
him in prison; he has the right to demand damages 
and redress and his release. The constitution con- 
demns you; throw yourselves at Louis’ feet to implore 
his mercy!” 

But it was scandalous, declared Robespierre, to debate 
the question further. What the good sense of the people 
decided quickly became a stumbling-block to the intelli- 
gence of their representatives. Public safety demanded 
the king’s death. Banishment would never suffice to make 
his existence harmless for the nation. Louis had better 
perish than 100,000 virtuous citizens. . . . “A people 
whose liberty is still disputed after so many sacrifices and 
combats, a people in whose midst laws are as yet only 
inexorable for the wretched, where the crimes of tyranny 
are embarrassing problems and the Republic the patrimony 
of rogues, is compelled to exact vengeance; and the 
generosity with which they flatter you would be too 
much like that of a company of brigands who share their 
spoil. . é 

He concluded that Louis should be executed without 
delay. 
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“TI propose that you determine Louis’ fate at once. As 
for his wife, you will turn her over to the courts as well as 
all the other persons accused of the same outrages. His 
son will be detained in the Temple until peace and public 
liberty have been established. As for Louis, I demand 
that the National Convention declare him a traitor to the 
French nation and a criminal against humanity. I demand 
that as such he offer a striking example to the whole 
world on the spot where the generous martyrs of liberty 
fell on August 10th, and that a monument be dedicated to 
this memorable event destined to nourish in the hearts of 
the peoples the feeling for their rights and the horror of 
tyrants and in the hearts of tyrants a salutary fear of the 
justice of the people.” 

Robespierre’s fiery words, while adding nothing to Saint- 
Just’s arguments, produced a sensational effect on part of 
the assembly who clamored for immediate sentence of 
execution without the formality of a trial. The attitude 
of the extremists who demanded that Louis should be 
dispatched summarily as an outlaw was really more con- 
sistent than that of the other groups who, while doubting 
or denying the lawfulness of action against the king, in- 
sisted on the observance of regular forms of trial. 

After a tumultuous session the Convention passed a 
decree almost unanimously adopting the conclusions of 
Mailhe’s report, in that it declared that the king should be 
tried by itself. On the following days the forms of pro- 
cedure were adopted. It was decided that a committee of 
twenty-one members should be entrusted with the prepa- 
ration of an acte énonczatzf, or bill of the charges against the 
king, subject to the approval of the Convention, after 
which Louis was to appear at the bar of the assembly and 
be questioned on each article of these counts of indictment. 
The two days following the king’s appearance were granted 
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for his defense and on the third day judgment was to be 
decreed by roll call vote. 

Having given this proof of its revolutionary spirit, the 
Convention took courage to reject the demands of the 
Communists for the severe regulation of the grain trade 
and, far from increasing the rigor of the existing laws, 
abolished all restrictions on traffic in food commodities 
and proclaimed freedom of trade in them. 

For four months Louis XVI and his family; the queen; 
his sister, Madame Elisabeth; his daughter, Madame Royale, 
fifteen years of age; and the dauphin, only eight, had been 
confined in the Temple, the remaining part of the medieval 
stronghold of the Knights Templar, for a short time in the 
small tower, later in the large tower, under strict surveillance 
of the Commune. The king occupied one floor of the 
great tower and the women and children of the royal 
family another. During the first months of his captivity 
he was not separated from his family. "They met regu- 
larly in the queen’s apartment at ten in the morning. The 
king undertook the education of his scn, displaying special 
interest in the lessons in geography, and the queen directed 
the instruction of her daughter. If the weather permitted, 
an hour’s promenade for exercise in a barren space adjoin- 
ing the tower preceded dinner which the captive family 
took together at two. After this the king slept for a while 
and the queen, Madame Royale, and Madame Elisabeth 
occupied themselves with their needlework. Later, the 
family read together, partook of their evening meal, and 
then separated for the night. The king read much, often 
spending several hours with his books after retiring to his 
own apartments. He devoted much time to the works of 
Montesquieu, Buffon, and Hume. 

Louis bore his fate with the equanimity, forbearance, 
and devoutness which were his strongest characteristics 
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and comforted by his presence and example the com- 
panions of his misfortune. A single domestic, the faithful 
Cléry, who had escaped the massacre of August 10th, fol- 
lowed the royal family into their prison and by assiduous 
service strove to compensate for the numerous retinue of 
happier days. The royal family were compelled to endure 
the many vexatious precautions of the distrustful Commune. 
During the day they were never out of sight of the muni- 
cipal officers and their guards passed the night on beds 
placed outside the door of each apartment, barricading the 
exit. Santerre, as Commandant General of the National 
Guard, with his staff, made a daily round of inspection in 
the tower. 

At first a supply of pens, ink, and paper was left in the 
apartments of the royal family, but later these were re- 
moved as well as all sharp instruments, knives, razors, 
scissors, a hardship for the queen and Madame Elisabeth, 
who were thus deprived of the means of repairing their 
wardrobe reduced to a very scanty state through the sack- 
ing of the Tuileries. In September a sum of 2,000 livres 
had been granted for the minor expenses of the royal 
prisoners, but this allowance was not continued from fear 
of the uses to which it might be applied. Nevertheless, 
they were not reduced to serious physical hardships. The 
sum of 500,000 livres had been assigned by the assembly 
to the administration of the Temple for supplying their 
wants. Although from fear of plots and the communi- 
cation of the prisoners with the outside world only the one 
regular servant was allowed inside the tower, many were 
employed outside in the service of the royal family. Thus 
there was a culinary staff of thirteen in the kitchen situated 
a short distance from the tower which supplied food for 
the royal table. The reports show that the expenditure 
for food amounted to the considerable sum of 28,745 livres 
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in two months. One servant from outside was permitted 
to enter the prison to assist Cléry in the service at table. 
This servant from outside was persuaded by the resource- 
ful royal valet to serve at times as a medium for the trans- 
mission of news of the world’s events. Cléry also engaged 
and paid a crier, who, under pretext of selling papers, 
stood under the windows of the tower and called out the 
principal events in a loud voice. Cléry, standing at the 
window at the appointed time, gathered all the information 
possible from the words of the crier and whispered it to 
the king while leaning over his bed at the moment of 
drawing the curtains for the night. 

While it was probably not the intention of the Commune 
needlessly to humiliate the royal family, the constant pres- 
ence of the municipal guards, who were usually coarse and 
often insolent, was inevitably a grievous tribulation of itself 
for refined and sensitive natures. The spectacle of fallen 
greatness provoked feelings of resentment among the 
boorish artisans and workmen composing the guard and 
aroused the impulse to seek vengeance for the former 
court luxury which they as part of the people had helped 
to support. 

The counts of accusation against the king were adopted 
by the Convention on December 10th and the next day 
was appointed for Louis’ appearance at the bar of the 
assembly. News of the impending trial and of the order 
for the king’s appearance before the Convention had 
reached Cléry through his secret channels of communi- 
cation with the outer world. Reluctant to disclose the 
information to the king, he communicated it to Madame 
Elisabeth, telling her besides that the Commune had re- 
solved to separate Louis XVI from his family during the 
trial. Cléry arranged with the princess a slight means 
of correspondence with the king during the separation. 
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Remaining with the king, Cléry was to send a handker- 
chief in case Louis was ill. The king was informed by his 
sister of his approaching appearance before the Convention 
and of his separation from his family and he received the 
news in his accustomed spirit of resignation. 

Notwithstanding this intimation of impending events, 
the necessity of appearing before the assembly to answer, 
without any preparation from documents or other memo- 
randa, charges covering the most critical years of his reign 
placed the king in a very difficult situation which he faced 
with remarkable composure. 

Early on the morning of the 11th a considerable force 
of troops surrounded the Temple and the sound of horses 
and weapons reaching the ears of the prisoners announced 
the approaching critical moment. The royal family, ac- 
cording to their wont, repaired at nine to the king’s apart- 
ment for breakfast. The guards, more vigilant than ever, 
prevented by their presence the least emotional effusions. 
After the separation from his family, which was final, ex- 
cept for the last farewell before his execution, the king 
remained alone for about two hours, after which the 
mayor and procureur of the Commune arrived and com- 
municated the decree of the Convention ordering the king 
to appear at the bar under the name of Louis Capet. 

“Capet,’ remarked Louis, “is the name of one of my 
ancestors and not mine.” But he arose at once and took 
his place in the mayor’s carriage, which was escorted by 
six hundred troops, with three pieces of artillery in front 
and three behind. A numerous detachment of cavalry 
formed the advance and rear guard. An immense throng 
watched the procession in silence. The king conversed 
calmly about some of the places along the route and upon 
arrival entered the hall adjoining the Convention, where 
he awaited the orders of the sovereign body. 
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Barrére, the president, announced very solemnly the 
presence of the deposed monarch, as follows: 

“T inform the assembly that Louis is at the door of the 
Feuillants. Representatives, you are about to exercise the 
right of national justice. You are answerable to all the 
citizens of the Republic for the firm and prudent conduct 
that you display on this important occasion. Europe ob- 
serves you. History will preserve your thoughts and 
actions. An incorruptible posterity will judge you with 
inflexible severity. Let your attitude correspond with the 
new functions which you are going to exercise. Equa- 
nimity and the profoundest silence befit your position as 
judges. The dignity of your sitting should be in keeping 
with the majesty of the French people. It will offer, 
through your agency, a great lesson for kings and a useful 
example for the liberation of nations. 

“Citizens of the public galleries, you are partners in the 
glory and liberty of the nation of which you are a part. 
You know that only tranquil deliberations can be guided 
by justice. The National Convention relies on your 
entire devotion to the country and on your respect for 
the representatives of the people. The citizens of Paris 
will not lose this new opportunity of showing the patri- 
otism and public spirit with which they are animated. 
They need only recall the terrible silence with which 
Louis was received when brought back from Varennes, 
a silence precursor of the judgment of kings by the 
nations.” 

After this introductory address in a tone which seemed 
to imply the king’s guilt and even to admonish the as- 
sembly of its duty to decree punishment, Santerre, Com- 
mandant General of the National Guard, announced: 

“T have the honor to inform you that I have executed 
your decree. Louis Capet awaits your orders.” 
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Louis entered the bar of the assembly about 2.30 in the 
afternoon, accompanied by the Mayor of Paris and Gen- 
erals Santerre and Wittenkoff, amid profound silence. 
The dignified appearance of the king and the tranquillity 
of his countenance in spite of great misfortune deeply 
impressed the deputies of the Center and the Girondins 
and was not without effect on some members of the Left. 
A chair had been placed in the bar for the king. 

“Be seated,” said Barrére to the king, “and reply to the 
questions which are addressed to you.” 

Louis seated himself and listened to the reading of the 
entire acte énonciatif, or counts of charges against him, 
article by article, by the secretary. In it all the faults of 
the court were recorded and imputed to the king. The 
president of the assembly repeated, one by one, each 
article in succession, inviting Louis to respond to the 
charges which it contained, beginning as follows: 

“Louis, the French people accuses you of having com- 
mitted a multitude of crimes for the purpose of establishing 
your tyranny by destroying liberty. On June 20, 1789, you 
attacked the sovereignty of the people by suspending the 
sittings of its representatives and by repulsing them with 
violence from the place of their meetings. The proof of 
this is in the minute of proceedings drawn up at the tennis 
court of Versailles by members of the Constituent As- 
sembly. On June 23d you tried to dictate laws to the 
nation; you surrounded their representatives with troops; 
you presented to them two royal declarations subversive 
of all liberty; and you ordered them to separate. Your 
declarations and the minutes of the Constituent Assembly 
are proof of these attacks. What can you reply?” 

Louis replied: 

“There existed no laws on the matter.” 

The examination continued: 
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President—“ You caused an army to march against the 
citizens of Paris. Your satellites shed the blood of many 
of them and you did not remove this army until the capture 
of the Bastille and the general insurrection showed you that 
the people were victorious. Your words on July 9th, 12th, 
and 14th to different deputations of the Constituent As- 
sembly reveal your intentions and the massacres of the 
Tuileries are evidence against you. What have you to 
reply?” 

Louis—“1 had authority at that time to move the troops; 
but I never intended to cause bloodshed.” 

President—“ After these events, and in spite of promises 
that you made on the 15th in the assembly and on the 17th 
in the Hotel de Ville’ of Paris, you persisted in your plans 
against national liberty; you evaded executing the decrees 
of August 11th concerning the abolition of personal servi- 
tude, the feudal régime, and tithes. You refused for a long 
time to recognize the Declaration of the Rights of Man; 
you doubled the number of your body guard and sum- 
moned the regiment from Flanders to Versailles; in the 
orgies carried on before your eyes you let the national 
cockade be trampled under foot, the white flag be raised, 
and the nation be insulted. Finally, you made necessary a 
new insurrection and caused the death of a number of 
citizens and it was only after the defeat of your guards 
that you changed the character of your language and re- 
newed your false promises. The proof of these facts is 
contained in your observations of September 18th on the 
decrees of August 11th, in the minutes of the Constituent 
Assembly, in the events of October 5th and 6th at Ver- 
sailles, and in your words on the same day to a deputation 
of the Constituent Assembly, when you told them that 
you wished to be enlightened by its advice and never be 
separated from it. What have you to reply?” 
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Louts—“1I made the observations which I considered 
right on the first two matters. The statement as to the 
cockade is false; that never occurred in my presence.” 

President—“ You took an oath in the presence of the 
federation of July 14th which you have not kept. Ere 
long you tried to corrupt public spirit with the help of 
Talon, who acted in Paris, and of Mirabeau, who was to 
inaugurate a counter-revolutionary movement in the prov- 
inces. What have you to reply?” 

Louis—“1 no longer recall what passed at that time; but 
it is all previous to my acceptance of the constitution.” 

President—“ You distributed millions to accomplish this 
corruption and you wished to make popularity a means of 
enslaving the people. These facts are revealed by a memo- 
randum of Talon, which you annotated in your own hand, 
and from a letter written to you by Laporte on April 19th 
in which, while relating a conversation which he had had 
with Rivarol, he told you that nothing had been accom- 
plished by the millions which you had been induced to 
distribute. For along time you had been meditating the 
design of flight. A memorandum indicating the means 
for this was submitted to you on February 23d and you 
annotated it. What have you to answer?” 

Louis—“ Thad no greater pleasure than in giving to those 
who had need; this has nothing to do with any design.” 

President—“On the 28th a crowd of the nobility and 
officers filled your apartments at the Tuileries Palace in 
order to aid this flight; on April 18th you wished to leave 
Paris to go to Saint-Cloud. What have you to answer?” 

Louts—“ This accusation is absurd.” 

President—“ But the opposition of the citizens made you 
realize that distrust was very great. You tried to dispel 
this by communicating to the assembly a letter which you 
had sent to the nation’s agents at the courts of foreign 
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powers, announcing that you had accepted without con- 
straint the articles of the constitution that had been sub- 
mitted to you; and yet on June 21st you fled with a 
counterfeit passport, leaving a declaration against these 
same articles of the constitution. You ordered the minis- 
ters not to sign any acts emanating from the National 
Assembly and you forbade the minister of justice to give 
up the state seals. The people’s money was lavished to 
assure the success of this treasonable enterprise and the 
public forces were to support it under command of Bouillé, 
who had lately been given charge of the massacre at Nancy, 
and to whom you had written in this connection advising 
him to give attention to his popularity, because it might 
be useful to you. These facts are substantiated by the 
memorandum of February 23d, annotated by your own 
hand; by your declaration of June 20th, entirely in your 
own hand; by your letter of September 4, 1790, to Bouillé; 
and by a note from the latter, in which he rendered an 
account of the use of 993,000 livres given by you and 
employed in part for the purpose of corrupting the troops 
which were to escort you. What have you to say in 
reply?” 

Louis—“I have no knowledge of the memorandum of 
February 23d. As to what relates to my journey to 
Varennes, I refer you to what I said at the time to the 
commissioners of the Constituent Assembly.” 

Continuing, the arraignment taxed the king with the 
fusillade in the Champ-de-Mars on July 17, 1791, and 
accused him of conspiring with Lafayette and Mirabeau 
and using all forms of criminal propaganda for perverting 
public opinion and discrediting the revolutionary govern- 
ment. But Louis insisted that he had had nothing to do 
with the events of July 17th and had no knowledge of the 
matter of the other charges included under this article. 
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Replying to the accusation of having withheld infor- 
mation of the Convention of Pillnitz until it was common 
knowledge of all Europe, Louis declared that he had 
announced this compact as soon as news of it reached him 
and furthermore that the entire responsibility in the matter 
rested on the foreign minister. 

Louis was reproached with his delay in the promulgation 
of the decree for the union of Avignon with France and 
responsibility for the consequent disturbances and civil 
strife in this region, the continuation of the pay of royal 
body guardsmen who had joined the émigrés and of mem- 
bers of the constitutional guard after its dissolution, his 
correspondence with his brothers, the inadequacy of the 
French forces on the frontier, his refusal to sanction the 
decree for the camp of 20,000 near Paris, the unprepared- 
ness of the boundary fortresses, delay in the announcement 
of the approach of the Prussians, the reinforcement of the 
palace guards and the review of the Swiss and other troops 
forming the garrison of the Tuileries on the morning of 
August 10, 1792, the summoning of the mayor to the 
Tuileries, and the bloodshed resulting from these military 
measures. 

Without refusing, like Charles I of England, to recog- 
nize the legality of his trial, Louis replied to each question 
with calmness and self-possession and with considerable 
sagacity. Only when the examination touched on a 
vulnerable point and he was accused of shedding the 
blood of his people, his serenity gave way and he protested 
with a voice vibrating with emotion: ‘“ No, Sir, no, it was 
not I who shed their blood.” It will be observed that he 
defended himself against the charges regarding his conduct 
before July 14, 1789, by the argument that his power was as 
yet unlimited, against those down to the flight to Varennes 
by the approval of his explanations by the assembly, and 
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against those down to August 10, 1792, by charging his 
ministers with the entire responsibility. He simply denied 
all the culpable private or secret actions imputed to him 
and insisted that he had constantly complied with the con- 
stitution. But his denial of measures substantiated by 
documents written or signed by his own hand, as well as 
his professed ignorance of the existence of the iron cup- 
board and of the documents found in it, made an unfavor- 
able impression on some of the unprejudiced members of 
the Convention. 

At the conclusion of the hearing the king asked for a 
copy of the counts of accusation, as well as of the docu- 
ments involved. The president then signified that he 
might withdraw. Returning in the mayor’s carriage, he 
reéntered the Temple about 6.30 in the evening and was 
refused permission to see his family in consequence of the 
harsh order of the Commune, which regarded them as 
accomplices and wished to prevent concerted action be- 
tween them for defense. Later the assembly ordered that 
the king might have his two children with him on con- 
dition that they should not return to their mother during 
the period of his trial; but, unwilling to deprive them of 
maternal care, Louis renounced this final consolation 
with the same spirit of resignation which he displayed 
throughout. 

The king’s request for legal counsel precipitated a violent 
discussion in the Convention. The majority, having con- 
stituted themselves a court, wished to fulfill their judicial 
functions with every appearance of dignity and regularity. 
The Girondins eagerly supported any proposal that would 
afford a respite in the proceedings. But the Montagne 
struggled furiously to compel the Convention to pro- 
nounce condemnation immediately. The debate was em- 
bittered by denunciation and invective; but the moderates 
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prevailed and the Convention granted the king two de- 
fenders (later increased to three) with freedom of access 
to his quarters in the Temple and the right to examine 
and study the pertinent documents in the presence of 
the royal prisoner. December 26th was appointed for 
the defense. 

About a hundred advocates offered their services at once 
as defenders of Louis XVI and a committee of the Con- 
vention was sent to inform the king of the decision and to 
learn his choice. Louis chose Target as his defender with 
Tronchet as alternate, or both of them together, if possible. 
But Target refused on the ground that he had been un- 
able to plead in court since 1785. Then the venerable 
Malesherbes offered his services to the Convention as 
Louis’ defender. 

“JT have twice been summoned to the council of him 
who was my master,”—he wrote,—“in the days when this 
function was eagerly sought by everybody; I owe him the 
same service when it is a function that many persons regard 
as dangerous.” ‘The king was greatly touched by this sign 
of devotion. Malesherbes, upon entering the king’s pres- 
ence, threw himself at his feet and burst into tears. Louis 
embraced him with great emotion, saying: 

“Your sacrifice is all the more generous as you expose 
your own life and cannot save mine.” 

It will be recalled, perhaps, that Chrétien Guillaume 
de Lamoignon de Malesherbes, commonly known as 
Lamoignon-Malesherbes, born in Paris, December 6, 1721, 
a distinguished member of the legal profession and one of 
the most admirable characters of France in the eighteenth 
century, had been Minister of the King’s Household at the 
time of Turgot’s administration in 1775. He was later 
summoned to the ministry in 1787, but only held office a 
short time on both occasions. 
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Francois-Denis Tronchet, born in Paris in 1726, became 
one of the most famous consulting lawyers of the time. 
He was returned as deputy of Paris to the States General, 
and was associated in the assembly with the constitutional 
royalists. He was one of the three commissioners delegated 
by the assembly to receive the declarations of Louis XVI 
after the return from Varennes. 

The interval granted for preparing the king’s defense 
was very short for digesting the great amount of docu- 
mentary evidence on which the case rested. The two de- 
fenders asked for the appointment of a younger, more 
active associate to compose the defensive plea while they 
supplied the material. This request was granted and the 
advocate Deséze was added to the defense. 

Romain, or Raymond Deséze, born at Bordeaux in 1748, 
became an advocate when scarcely nineteen and soon dis- 
tinguished himself by his ability as a pleader in his native 
town. A visit to Voltaire at Ferney in 1775 was the turn- 
ing point in his career. The venerable philosopher en- 
couraged Deséze to seek a greater opportunity in Paris for 
his undoubted talent. His renown preceded him to the 
capital, where he soon became the professional successor 
of the well-known Target. His fame was established by 
his plea in defense of the interests of the daughter of 
Helvétius in 1784 and increased by his success in many 
other conspicuous cases. He was legal counsellor of the 
queen at the time of the affair of the diamond necklace 
and by his courageous defense he secured the acquittal of 
Besenval charged with high treason after the fall of the 
Bastille in 1789. 

Daily the documents on which the accusation of 
Louis XVI was based were taken to the Temple, utilized 
by the king’s defenders, and carried back to the hall of 
assembly in charge of a committee of the Convention. 
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By working indefatigably day and night, Deséze finished 
the composition of his defensive plea in time for the session 
of December 26th. During this time Louis XVI main- 
tained a correspondence with his family by writing on the 
paper and with the pens supplied for the preparation of his 
defense, while they replied in characters formed by pin 
pricks through paper. 

The Girondins were beginning to realize, but too late, 
the fateful significance of the king’s trial. It was becoming 
evident that any fresh advantage gained by the Montagne 
was a question of life or death for them and that the con- 
demnation of Louis XVI could only profit their opponents. 
In the face of this growing peril the Girondins had re- 
mained vacillating and divided. Their cause was further 
compromised by reported indications of hostility towards 
France in Great Britain, with which they had hoped for an 
alliance. Their disappointment in the dream of creating a 
universal movement of the peoples for liberty and the 
failure of their diplomacy in its immediate aims abroad 
exercised a sobering influence on the Girondins, who 
were at the same time strengthened by the violence of the 
extremists and their followers in the tendency to favor a 
pacific policy and in their opposition to the democratic 
excesses. 

About twenty of the leading Girondins were accustomed 
at this time to meet every evening at the home of Valazé 
to discuss the questions which were to be debated in the 
Convention. Recognizing that, after all that had passed, 
they could not openly propose the king’s acquittal, they 
tried to devise some means of gaining time or attaining the 
same result indirectly. The idea, first expressed by Danton, 
of an appeal to the nation on the question of the king’s 
fate, now commended itself to the Girondins, who, counting 
on the general disapprobation throughout a large part of 
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the country for the party associated with the September 
massacres and other excesses, believed that the primary 
assemblies could easily be induced to declare against the 
wishes of the Jacobins. They resolved, therefore, to de- 
mand that the Convention pronounce judgment on the 
king subject to the sanction of the primary assemblies. 

But a fatal lack of perspicuity and tact continually foiled 
the policies of the Girondins. Instead of summoning a 
strong force of federals to Paris and taking every step to 
dominate the subversive elements by the possession of 
superior forces or of forming a compact with Dumouriez 
or Danton, the Girondins sought to evade danger by shift- 
ing responsibility. On December 9th the Girondin deputy 
Buzot declared before the Convention that the sovereign 
people had the right to recall its representatives when they 
were betraying the country and provoked thereby a wave 
of suspicion among a large part of the Center, as well as 
the Left, who were henceforth averse to any mention of 
the primary assemblies, since they believed that the Giron- 
dins intended to use them as a means of transforming the 
Convention for the purpose of establishing their own ex- 
clusive domination. 

The Jacobins and their confederates were greatly dis- 
turbed by the presence of troops of the line in Paris, 
2,400 of the gendarmerie, 2,600 cavalry, and the bands of 
the federals generally devoted to the Girondins. But in 
this connection the position of Pache, ally of Robespierre 
and the extremists, as minister of war, was most important. 
He promised to remove the troops as soon as a plausible 
pretext could be offered, and such an opportunity was 
soon afforded by the need of reinforcements at the front. 
It remained for the demagogues to win the support of 
the federals concentrated in Paris, and the Jacobins, the 
municipality, and Pache worked energetically together 
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with this in view, using every means of corruption, flattery, 
and seduction, with the great advantage of the resources at 
the disposal of the minister of war. 

The Girondins clung to the belief that a chief motive 
for the frenzied desire of destroying Louis XVI was a pro- 
ject on the part of the Montagne to substitute Philippe- 
Egalité for his cousin on the throne. Influenced by this 
fallacy, the Girondins secured the adoption of a decree 
banishing the princes of the House of Bourbon from 
France. Some prominent Jacobins, like Robespierre and 
Saint-Just, supported the measure, but Marat and some 
of the Cordeliers, unwilling to lose the bounty of the 
Duc d’Orléans, stirred up such an uproar in the faubourgs, 
that the Convention was constrained to suspend the appli- 
cation of their decree of banishment. 

The Jacobins, determined to leave no means untried to 
compel the unwilling majority of the Convention to con- 
demn the king, filled the public galleries of the hall of 
assembly with a crowd of their partisans on the evening of 
the 25th so as to exclude their opponents’ supporters on the 
next day. Similar military precautions attended the second 
appearance of the king before his judges as the first. 
Louis came again in the mayor’s carriage, conversing with 
the same coolness. The Convention listened in silence 
while Deséze developed the plea of the defense. He dealt 
first with the principles of law involved and then with the 
crimes imputed to the king. 

Deséze maintained that the national sovereign power, 
although absolute, could bind itself, as in stipulating the 
inviolability of the king, that this engagement must be re- 
spected, and that no transgressions of the king could be 
punished except by dethronement. Otherwise, he declared, 
the constitution of 1791 was a snare set for the king. But 
even if Louis were deprived of all his privileges as king, he 
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must at least enjoy the rights and guarantees of an ordinary 
citizen, among which were the distinction between the ac- 
cusing and sentencing juries, the requirement of a majority 
of two-thirds for conviction, the secret vote, and the silence 
of the judges while their opinions were being formed. 

Speaking of the facts alleged against the king, although 
the royal advocate insisted that Louis was absolved from 
responsibility for his conduct before the acceptance of the 
constitution by the immunity conferred by the Constituent 
Assembly and for his subsequent conduct by the royal 
inviolability, he proceeded to demonstrate the king’s inno- 
cence of the different charges in detail. He finished his 
plea with the following eloquent entreaty: 

“Louis mounted the throne at twenty and offered on it 
at twenty an example of virtue and rectitude; he brought 
no vicious weakness or corrupting passions to the throne. 
He was economical, just, and strict, and he always showed 
himself to be the firm friend of the people. The people 
desired the suppression of a baneful tax which weighed 
heavily on them; he abolished it. They demanded the 
abolition of servitude; he began by abolishing it himself on 
his domains. The people sought reforms in the criminal 
laws to mitigate the condition of the accused; he established 
these reforms. The people wished that the thousands of 
Frenchmen whom the rigor of our institutions had thus 
far deprived of the rights of citizens should acquire these 
rights or recover them; he granted them the enjoyment 
of these rights by law. The people craved liberty and he 
conferred it on them. He even anticipated their desires 
by his sacrifices; and yet it is in the name of these same 
people that to-day they demand. . . . Citizens, I cannot 
finish. . . . I pause before history. Remember that she 
will judge your verdict and hers will be the verdict of the 
generations to come.” 
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The king, given an opportunity to address the assembly, 
read a brief statement which he had prepared, endorsing 
the words of his defender, protesting his perfect innocence 
of any evil intent, and deploring the imputation that he 
had wilfully shed the blood of his subjects. He was then 
dismissed and returned to the Temple about five in the 
afternoon. 

Scarcely had the king left the hall, when a violent con- 
troversy broke out in the Convention. Some called for an 
opening of the discussion while others demanded an im- 
mediate verdict. Lanjuinais, braving the fury of the dema- 
gogues and their turbulent adherents, demanded the 
suspension of the case against Louis XVI, protesting 
against the assumption of judicial functions by the Con- 
vention and insisting that, as a political body, this assembly 
was only competent to take measures of general safety 
against the former king. Continuing in the midst of a 
terrible uproar, Lanjuinais declared that he would rather 
perish a thousand times than condemn even the most 
abominable tyrant in violation of law. The confusion 
became so great as to necessitate a recess of an hour 
before calm could be restored and the discussion was 
declared open. 

The debate was continued on the 27th. The future of 
the Revolution and the destiny of all Europe was now 
involved in the outcome of the case. For it was evident 
that the execution of Louis XVI would insure the triumph 
of the party which pursued its course without regard for 
peace or liberty. 

Discussion turned on the proposed appeal to the people. 
In addressing the assembly, Saint-Just, while assuming that 
the people in their primary assemblies would acquit the 
king, insisted in the name of liberty that the Convention 
should not permit the realization of the popular wish. 
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“Since the salvation of the king would be dangerous for 
the Republic,” he declared, “we deny the sovereign people 
the will to save him.” 

Salles defended the Girondins’ new project of submitting 
the judgment of the Convention to the sanction of the 
people. He regarded condemnation necessary to repress 
the plots of the royalists, since only by a solemn decla- 
ration of Louis’ guilt could the nation be prevented 
from eventually restoring him, implying thereby that the 
mass of the people cared very little for the Republic. 
While admitting, therefore, that Louis’ conduct merited 
the greatest severity, Salles insisted that the assembly must 
be governed by consideration for the public interest rather 
than by the spirit of vengeance. Great disadvantages were 
involved both in the king’s acquittal and condemnation. 
Acquittal would result in continual discord and the king 
would become the rallying point of disaffected factions. 
If the king were absolved, the Convention would be 
reproached for its leniency, which would provoke popular 
tumults and would serve as pretext for agitators. But if 
the king were condemned and executed, he would leave 
all his pretentions to his family, notably his brothers, who 
were more dangerous than Louis, because they were not 
discredited by their weakness. The people, stirred by pity 
for the dead king, might rise in indignation against the 
Convention and the sovereigns of Europe would take 
advantage of this situation to fall on France. With sucha 
perilous alternative Salles held that the nation itself should 
make the final decision and determine its own destiny in 
fixing the fate of Louis XVI. 

Salles claimed that the danger of civil strife ought not to 
deter the Convention from appealing to the primary as- 
semblies in this question, since even the constitution itself 
was to be submitted to their ratification. Nor would the 
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appeal to the nation involve serious delay or difficulties. 
There would be no occasion for discussion in the primary 
assemblies but merely the choice between two alternatives, 
the execution of the king or his detention until the 
establishment of peace. The results of the consultation in 
the remotest corners of France would be known within 
fifteen days. Salles proposed that the Convention should 
first vote the penalty of death and this should then be sub- 
mitted to the sanction of the people. 

Robespierre rose to combat these arguments, repeating 
all that had been said regarding the Convention’s compe- 
tence for final judgment, complaining of the repeated 
delays placed in the way of national vengeance and the 
consideration displayed towards the tyrant while the most 
zealous supporters of liberty were attacked without any 
hesitation. He claimed that the sole purpose of this per- 
fidious proposal for an appeal to the people was to bring 
into question all the progress made, even the Republic 
itself. He recalled the similar situation created by the 
flight to Varennes, when the efforts of the supporters of 
the throne to restore Louis resulted in the gravest dangers. 
France, he declared, was again threatened by these same 
dangers. For how, in time of war with half Europe, 
could the 44,000 communes be consulted without the 
greatest peril. The appeal to the people would result in 
civil war; for true virtue resided in the minority and how 
could it be expected that virtue would submit to vice? 
Robespierre concluded with the demand that Louis be 
declared guilty and condemned at once. 

The assembly awaited an expression of the view of the 
Girondins from some one of their leading members. The 
result of Robespierre’s incisive eloquence called forth 
Vergniaud, the most effective orator of the Girondins, who 
addressed the assembly with intense emotion on the 31st. 
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He developed the theory of the sovereignty of the people 
and distinguished the special cases in which its representa- 
tives should appeal to its decision. Thus, popular ratifi- 
cation had been prescribed for the constitution. The vast 
consequences involved in the condemnation of the king 
made it one of the cases in which it was indispensable to 
consult the people. Vergniaud undertook to refute the 
arguments against the appeal based on the alleged difh- 
culties involved. He argued that if civil strife was not to 
be feared in submitting the constitution to ratification by 
the 44,000 primary assemblies, there should be no fear of 
convoking them to sanction the condemnation of the king. 
It is only fair for us to reflect, however, that the ratification 
of the constitution was only the final confirmation of insti- 
tutions, the most essential of which had already been 
implicitly accepted, while the execution of the king in- 
volved fierce controversy and immeasurable political con- 
sequences. An issue provoking such violent contests in 
the Convention and in Paris might naturally be expected 
to create intense excitement and agitation throughout the 
departments. 

But Vergniaud declared that in the provinces agitators 
had not attained such influence. He was indignant at the 
suggestion that upright citizens were only a small minority 
and asked whether to produce the kind of majority that 
some individuals desired it was necessary to employ banish- 
ment and death and reduce France to desolation. He de- 
clared that he and his associates resisted with equal courage 
all forms of despotism, both that of the court and that of 
the September brigands. They had sat in the Legislative 
Assembly with the roar of cannon of August 10th decree- 
ing the deposition of the king before achievement of the 
popular victory, “while these emulators of Brutus, so im- 
patient to-day to slaughter overthrown tyrants, hid in fear 
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in the entrails of the earth and awaited there the outcome 
of the uncertain combat which liberty was waging with 
despotism.” 

Vereniaud charged his adversaries with attempts to pro- 
voke civil war: 

“Yes, those desire civil war who, when preaching as- 
sassination against the partisans of tyranny, include under 
this term all the victims whom their hatred wishes to 
immolate; those who appeal to assassins against the repre- 
sentatives of the people and demand the dissolution of the 
government and of the Convention; those who wish the 
minority to become the dictator of the majority that it may 
legalize its judgments by insurrections and that Catilines 
may be summoned to reign in the senate. Those wish 
civil war who preach these maxims in all public places and 
pervert the people by accusing reason as feuz/lantisme, justice 
as cowardice, and sacred humanity as conspiracy.” 

The appeal to the people had been denounced as evidence 
of cowardice on the part of the Convention. “Courage,” 
said Vergniaud, “was required to attack Louis XVI in his 
power; is it needed to send him conquered and disarmed 
to punishment? A Cimbrian soldier entered the prison of 
Marius to slay him; frightened at the appearance of the 
victim, he fled without daring to strike him. Had this 
soldier been a member of a senate, do you suppose that he 
would have hesitated to vote the death of a tyrant? What 
courage do you see in committing an act of which even a 
coward would be capable?” 

Vergniaud proceeded to depict the miseries and horrors 
of war that would follow the act of regicide. Undoubtedly 
the European powers were awaiting this final pretext to 
throw themselves on France at the same time. In sucha 
contest against heavy odds the heroism of the French 
armies would prevail, but the victory would be costly. 
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Last portrait of Louis XVI. This crayon portrait of the king was drawn from life by 
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If the war necessitated fresh issues of assignats, with 
consequent inflation of food prices, if it inflicted a fatal 
blow to commerce, if it caused torrents of blood to flow 
on land and sea, what correspondingly great services could 
those claim to have rendered humanity who had made 
themselves responsible for all these misfortunes? What 
gratitude would the nation owe them for having com- 
mitted in its name, but in contempt of its authority, an act 
of vengeance become the cause, or at least the pretext, of 
such calamities? There would not be a family without 
the loss of a father or son to mourn. Agriculture would 
soon be deprived of the necessary hands; the shops would 
be deserted; the exhaustion of the treasury would require 
new taxes; society, wearied by the assaults of the enemy 
without and the turbulent factions within, would fall into 
mortal weakness. The orator feared lest, in the midst of 
her triumphs, France would become like the famous 
monuments of Egypt which have vanquished time. The 
passing stranger is amazed at their grandeur, but upon 
entering finds nothing in them but cinders and the silence 
of death. 

Vergniaud warned his hearers against the fickleness of 
popular clamor. They had often heard the cry raised in 
the hall of the Convention and elsewhere: 

““Tf bread is dear, the cause is in the Temple; if money 
is scarce, if our armies are poorly provisioned, the cause is 
in the Temple; if we have to endure the daily spectacle of 
indigence, the cause is in the Temple!’ 

“Yet those who use this language,” he observed, “are 
aware that the dearness of bread, the insufficient movement 
of food products, the faulty administration of the armies, 
and the indigence of which the appearance afHicts us, are 
due to other causes than those of the Temple. What then 
are their designs? Who will assure me that these same 
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men who continually strive to abase the Convention and 
who would perhaps have succeeded if the majesty of the 
people which resides in it were dependent on their perfidies; 
that these same men who proclaim everywhere that a 
new revolution is necessary and who induce, now this, now 
that section to declare itself in a state of permanent insur- 
rection; who tell the Commune that when the Convention 
succeeded Louis there was only an exchange of tyrants and 
that another August 10th is necessary; that these same men 
who talk of nothing but plots, death, traitors, and pro- 
scriptions, and proclaim in the assemblies of the sections 
and in their writings that a defender must be named for 
the Republic and that there is only one chief who can 
save it; who will assure me, I say, that these same men 
will not cry with the greatest violence after Louis’ death: 
‘If bread is dear, the cause is in the Convention; if money 
is scarce, if our armies are poorly provisioned, the cause is 
in the Convention; if the machinery of government moves 
with difficulty, the cause is in the Convention, which is 
responsible for its direction; if the calamities of war have 
been increased by the declarations of England and Spain, 
the cause is in the Convention, which has provoked these 
countries by the condemnation of Louis?’ 

“Who will assure me that the aristocracy, thirsting for 
vengeance, misery eager for change, and even pity, aroused 
through deep-seated prejudices by Louis’ fate, will not 
rally to these seditious cries of lawless turbulence? Who 
will assure me that after this tempest, in which we shall 
see the assassins of September 2d emerge from their lairs, 
they will not represent you as defiled with blood and this de- 
fender, whom they call necessary, as the liberator? A chief! 
Ah! If such be their audacity, he would only appear long 
enough to be pierced with a thousand sword-thrusts! But 
to what horrors would Paris not be exposed! Paris, whose 
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heroic courage against kings will be the admiration of 
future generations, who will never conceive her igno- 
minious enslavement to a handful of brigands, outcasts of 
the human race, who fill her with agitation and rend her 
heart with the mad efforts of their ambition and fury! 
Who could live in a city where terror and death are en- 
throned? And what will become of you, industrious 
citizens, by whose labor wealth is created and whose very 
means of labor would be destroyed? You who have made 
such great sacrifices for the Revolution and who would be 
deprived of the very means of existence; you whose virtues, 
ardent patriotism, and good faith have made deception so 
easy. What resource would be left you? What hands 
will dry your tears and will bring aid to your despairing 
families? Will you address these false friends, these per- 
fidious flatterers who impelled you to the abyss? Nay, 
rather fy them! Fear their words. I will tell you their 
reply. You will ask bread. They will say: ‘Go to the 
quarries and wring from the earth some bleeding shreds 
of the victims whom you have slaughtered;’ or: ‘Do you 
want blood? Lo, here it is, blood and corpses; we have 
no other nourishment to offer you?’ . . . . You shudder, 
citizens, O my country! I ask proof in my turn of all the 
efforts that I make to save you from this awful crisis!” 
Vergniaud’s impassioned style and somber imagination 
made a deep impression on the assembly without breaking 
the resistance of his opponents. Meanwhile, signs were 
increasing of a reaction of public opinion favorable to the 
king. Republicans felt a growing aversion for themselves 
among the substantial classes. Royalist allusions were 
applauded in the theaters. These indications aroused the 
extremists to greater impatience and resolution. The 
municipality drove members of the middle class from the 
National Guard by subjecting them to continual petty 
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annoyances. The moderate element in the government 
depended mainly for armed support on the five or six 
thousand federals concentrated in the capital. But in con- 
sequence of the efforts of the Jacobins and the Commune, 
alarming symptoms of disaffection began to appear among 
them. Concentrating their efforts on control of the police 
of Paris, the Girondins succeeded in the election of Janu- 
ary 9, 1793, in fillinoe the Committee of General Safety with 
their own partisans and thus winning control of the chief 
organ for the surveillance of the capital. 

But the Jacobins were quick to take revenge. The 
minister of war, Pache, granted the demand of the Com- 
mune of Paris for the allotment of 120 pieces of artillery 
to the sections and each section organized its own vigilance 
committee. The federals finally succumbed to the com- 
bined corrupting efforts of the Jacobins, Commune, and 
minister of war. At noon on the 17th the proletariat of 
the sections of Paris celebrated a festival of fraternization 
with the federals in the Place du Carrousel. This defection 
of the federals was fatal to the Girondins, since it deprived 
the moderate element in the government and Convention 
of its only available force. 

A speech by Barére, member of the Center, but with 
marked proclivities towards the Left, exercised a decisive 
influence in the Convention. Speaking with fluency and 
in a calm, dispassionate manner calculated to inspire con- 
fidence, he treated the question of the king’s fate from 
every angle and offered plausible motives to satisfy the 
instinctive craving of the weak element in the Convention 
for excuses for yielding to the threating insistence of the 
Montagne. Thus the timid were thrown into the balance 
against the king. 

Discussion began on the 13th on the order in which the 
different questions were to be submitted to vote by the 
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Convention. The Girondins wished to have the question 
of ratification of the sentence by the nation decided first 
but their adversaries wished to relegate this question to the 
last place. Asa compromise this question was given second 
place, and after a long debate it was decided on the 14th 
that the Convention should vote on the king’s cuilt, the 
ratification of the sentence by the nation, and the nature of 
the penalty in the order named. 

It was decided on the 15th that the deputies, summoned 
individually by roll call, should mount the rostrum and 
proclaim their votes orally and might declare the motives 
for their decision. Voting on the first two questions began 
immediately and lasted until ten P.M. The Convention 
consisted of 749 members. At the time of the vote on 
the first question, twenty-eight were absent on account of 
sickness, commissions delegated to them by the Convention, 
or other causes, three were omitted in the roll call, and 
eleven abstained from voting. The remaining 707 voted 
for the king’s guilt, although sixteen of them with certain 
reservations. In accordance with the result of the ballot- 
ing, the president, Vergniaud, in the name of the National 
Convention declared Louis Capet guilty of conspiracy 
against the liberty of the nation and of attempts against 
the general safety of the state. 

From the vote on the question of ratification of the 
sentence by the people, twenty-nine deputies were absent 
and nine abstained; 287 voted for appeal and 424 against it. 
Thus this idea, so brilliantly defended by the Girondins a 
few days before, was definitely rejected. Probably some 
votes were influenced by the schemes attributed to the 
Girondins in connection with the primary assemblies. 
Voting on the third question was postponed until the next 
day. Agitation in Paris increased as the decisive moment 
approached. The Commune ordered the closing of the 
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theaters but the Executive Council revoked the measure 
as a violation of the liberty of the press. The report was 
spread that the barriers of the city would be closed, the 
massacres in the prisons renewed, and the Convention 
wiped out if it opposed the justice of the people. There 
was great consternation in the prisons, where it was 
rumored that the September days would be repeated. 
But the Jacobins insisted, on the other hand, that con- 
spiracies were forming on all sides to liberate the king. 
The extremists gathered all their forces for the final strug- 
gle on the penalty. The public galleries of the hall of 
assembly were crowded with their adherents. 

The following session was one of the most dramatic of 
the Convention and lasted more than thirty-six hours, 
from ten A.M. on the 16th until after 10 P.M. on the 17th. 
Lanjuinais demanded that a majority of two-thirds should 
be required for the decree establishing the penalty, but 
Danton insisted that a simple majority sufficed and his 
view prevailed. 

The vote by roll call began about eight on the evening 
of the 16th and lasted about twenty-four hours, most of 
the deputies wishing to explain the motives of their votes. 
The dimly-lighted hall presented a wierd and somberly 
dramatic scene with the tense faces and excited gestures, 
the fateful words of the deputies appearing in succession 
on the rostrum, and the fiercely critical attitude of the 
galleries. 

The deputies were called by departments and according 
to the order of their election within each departmental 
group. Haute-Garonne led the list and among its deputies 
Mailhe was the first to tender his vote. He declared for 
death, but added: “If the majority is for death, I believe 
that it would be fitting for the Convention to consider 
whether it would not be useful to put off the moment of 
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execution.” By this maneuver the Girondins hoped to 
retrieve their defeat on the proposed appeal to the people 
by an indefinite postponement of the king’s execution. 
Several of the deputies rallied more or less definitely to 
this amendment. But generally the votes were cast either 
simply for death or for detention and banishment upon the 
return of peace. Many were constrained to vote against 
the king by the menacing attitude of the populace who 
identified the death of the last king with the continuation 
of the Republic. Some voted for death because they feared 
the outbreak of civil war in case the king were acquitted. 
Even Vergniaud voted for death with Mailhe’s qualification. 
A dire spectacle was that of the Duc d’Orléans, his fate 
inextricably involved through intrigue and crime with the 
Communists and demagogues, who voted for the death of 
his cousin. 

There was doubt as to the result of the balloting to the 
very last, until the official figures were announced. While 
the votes were being counted the minister of foreign affairs 
obtained a hearing to communicate a note of Chevalier 
d’Ocariz, ambassador of Spain, offering neutrality and the 
mediation of Spain with the hostile powers in case the life 
of the king were spared. But Danton, indignant at this 
attempt to interfere in the domestic affairs of France, 
demanded an immediate declaration of war against Spain. 
The Convention, ignoring the Spanish note, voted to pro- 
ceed with the order of the day. The defenders of the 
king asked a hearing, but were put off until the result of 
the vote had been announced. 

Vergniaud, president of the Convention, declared with 
great solemnity: 

“Citizens, I am about to proclaim the result of the vote. 
You will observe, I hope, profound silence. When justice 
has spoken, humanity should have her turn.” 
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Of the 749 members of the Convention, twenty-three 
were absent and five abstained from voting. The number 
voting was 721, of whom 366 were reported as having de- 
clared for death, five more than the minimum number re- 
quired for an absolute majority. Vergniaud announced in 
melancholy tones, while deepest silence prevailed through- 
out the hall, that the penalty pronounced by the Convention 
against Louis Capet was that of death. He was virtually 
pronouncing the doom of his own party at the same time. 

The defenders of the king were then admitted to the bar 
of the assembly and Deséze stated that he had been sent by 
his client to ask for an appeal from the judgment of the 
Convention to the verdict of the people. He justified his 
plea by the very small majority for unconditional con- 
demnation. ‘Tronchet added that since the penal code had 
been followed in the severity of the sentence, it should be 
observed also in the forms of procedure, and that therefore 
the two-thirds majority should be required for conviction. 
But it was pointed out on the contrary that the criminal 
code required the two-thirds majority only for the decision 
of facts, the simple majority sufficing for the application 
of the penalty. In the present case the decision on the 
question of guilt had been practically unanimous. The 
venerable Malesherbes attempted to address the Conven- 
tion, but his voice was broken by sobs and he was unable 
to express himself. 

In view of the closeness of the results and the difficulty 
of classifying some of the votes, the 18th was largely taken 
up with a fresh roll call. In the first report of the result 
of the balloting, the votes cast for the Mailhe amendment 
had been counted apart from the majority demanding 
death. It was important to determine whether in the case 
of these votes the reprive was inseparable from the con- 
demnation of death. No deputy changed his vote in this 
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later roll call, but several expressed their votes with greater 
definiteness, the changes in tenor being usually in a sense 
favorable to the majority. All votes cast for the Mailhe 
amendment were now classed with the majority, giving 387 
for the death penalty and 334 against it. Without the 
twenty-six votes for the Mailhe amendment there were 
361 for death, a bare majority. 

Encouraged by the narrowness of the majority for death. 
the moderates obtained a further roll call vote on the 
question of a respite in the execution of the sentence. 
A further discussion was waged until midnight on the 18th 
without reaching a decision. The populace, threatening 
in their impatience at the delay in the execution, were 
assured by Santerre that their victim would not escape, 
Some of the more audacious spirits of the Montagne pro- 
posed to remain together and grasp control of the Con- 
vention, but finally dispersed. 

The vote by roll call on the question of the reprive, 
commenced on the 19th, did not finish until after mid- 
night. The result, proclaimed about one A.M. on the 20th, 
showed the demoralization of the Girondins, the prevailing 
lassitude of the members, and the spirit of resignation to 
the king’s death and the Jacobin victory as inevitable. 
The whole number voting was 690, of whom 380 were 
against the respite and 310 supported it. The majority for 
immediate execution was greater than the majority had 
been for condemnation, even with the addition of the 
Mailhe votes. It was very significant that the votes for 
the Mailhe proposal were now divided, only fourteen sup- 
porting the reprive with twelve against it. 

At this moment a letter came from the deputy Kersaint 
tendering his resignation from the Convention. He de- 
clared that he could no longer endure the disgrace of 
sitting in the assembly with blood-stained members when 
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their views prevailed over those of the right-minded. 
This created a sensation and provoked some violent re- 
marks. Gensonné took occasion to renew the attack on 
the authors of the September massacres. It was nothing, 
he declared, to have punished the outrages of the tyranny, 
unless other more terrible outrages were punished also. 
He insisted on a judicial investigation of the September 
massacres and his proposal was favorably received by the 
greater part of the assembly. But Marat retorted: “If you 
punish the authors of the September massacres, punish also 
the conspirators who were entrenched in the palace on 
August 10th.” The assembly, accepting both demands, 
ordered the minister of justice to prosecute both the 
authors of the September massacres, the persons present 
in arms at the palace on the night of August 9th-10th, and 
the functionaries who had left their posts to come to Paris 
to conspire with the court. 


CHAP GER, .V. 


THE EXECUTION OF LouIs XVI AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 


The announcement of the Convention’s decrees to Louis XVI. His prepa- 
ration for death. Assassination of Lepeletier Saint-Fargeau. The king 
taken to the place of execution on the morning of January 21, 1723. His 
attempts to address the people and his execution. The reception of the 
news throughout France. Proclamation of the dauphin as King Louis XVII 
by the Comte de Provence. Effect of the execution of Louis XVI on 
parties in France and in adding to the number of the foreign enemies of 
the Republic. The situation cf Holland and the aggressive attitude of the 
French Republic. William Pitt, British Prime Minister; his peaceful 
policy for nine years. Reflection of the French revolutionary ferment in 
England. Attitude of the English political groups. British foreign policy 
and continental interests threatened by French victories; consequent 
change in Pitt’s attitude. Great significance of British government’s 
adoption of a warlike policy. Expulsion of the French envoy and the 
Convention’s declaration of war against Great Britain and Holland, 
February 1st. French declaration of war against Spain, March 7th. French 
plans for the approaching campaign of 1793. Dumouriez’ difficulties in 
Belgium. Plans and forces of the hostile German powers. Dumouriez’ 
invasion of Holland commenced February 17th and his advance to the 
Meuse estuary. The February disturbances in Paris. Expulsion of French 
from Aix-la-Chapelleand relief of Maestricht by the Austrians. Dumouriez’ 
return to Belgium. Disturbances in Paris, March 8th-10th. Battle of 
Neerwinden, March 18th, and Dumouriez’ despair of holding Belgium. 
Organization of the Committee of Public Safety, March 25th. Dumouriez’ 
design of treason and his rupture with the Convention. His abandonment 
by the army and passing to the enemy with a few troops and some of his 
generals, including Egalité, the younger. 


The Executive Committee was charged with the lu- 
gubrious responsibility of directing the execution of the 
king. Garat, as minister of justice, had the painful duty 
of announcing the decrees of the Convention to the king. 
Accompanied by Santerre, deputations of the Commune and 
of the criminal court, and the secretary of the Executive 
Council, he arrived at the Temple about two P.M. on the 


20th and was met by the king at the door of his apartment. 
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With sadness Garat informed the condemned ruler that he 
was directed to communicate the decrees of the Convention. 
Grouville, secretary of the Executive Council, then read 
the text of the decrees declaring Louis guilty of attempts 
against the safety of the state, condemning him to death, 
refusing the appeal to the nation, and ordering his exe- 
cution within twenty-four hours. 

Louis, who had long since given himself up for lost and 
had made his will on December 25th, listened calmly to 
the reading of the decrees and then read and handed to 
Garat for delivery to the Convention a letter in which he 
asked a respite of three days in which to prepare for death, 
a confessor to assist him in his last moments, and permission 
to see his family. The Convention refused the delay of 
execution, but permitted Louis to have a confessor and to 
see his family. 

Garat returned to the Temple about six in the evening 
with the Abbé Edgeworth de Firmont, a non-juring priest, 
former confessor of Madame Elisabeth, whom Louis had 
chosen as spiritual supporter in the last moments of his life. 
The king was closeted with the Abbé Edgeworth until 
eight, when he went to meet his family for the last inter- 
view with them. 

The municipal guard, determined not to let the person 
of the king out of their sight, decided that this interview 
with his family should take place in the dining room, 
which had a door with glass panels enabling them to 
observe from the outside every movement of the prisoners. 
The queen, holding the dauphin by the hand, Madame 
Elisabeth, and Madame Royale, entering the room, rushed 
into the arms of the king with sobs and cries of despair. 
Gradually the conversation became calmer and after an 
interview of about two hours the king rose to depart, 
promising to see his family again at eight the next morning. 
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But at the moment of departure Madame Royale fainted. 
The king returned from this heartrending scene, overcame 
his distress, took his last repast, and confessed to the Abbé 
Edgeworth. He retired about midnight. 

While the mass of people throughout Paris seemed 
comparitively indifferent to events, a few spirits were in a 
violent state of ferment, and a former body guard, Philippe 
de Paris, resolved to avenge the death of the king on one 
of his judges. Lepeletier Saint-Fargeau, like other mem- 
bers of the Convention, had voted for the king’s death to 
escape suspicion from his position and wealth and thereby 
provoked the special indignation of the royalists. The 
former guardsman confronted Lepeletier Saint-Fargeau, 
about five on the afternoon of the 20th as he was about to 
take a seat in a restaurant of the Palais-Royal, saying: 

“Ts it you, villainous Lepeletier, who voted the death of 
the king?” 

“Yes,” replied Lepeletier, “but I am not a villain; I 
voted according to my conscience.” 

“Take this,” cried Paris, “for your recompense,” and 
therewith thrust his sword into Lepeletier’s side. The 
deputy fell dead and his aggressor fled from the restaurant 
before he could be caught. This event tended to confirm 
the rumors of a conspiracy for rescuing the king at the 
foot of the scaffold, and the Jacobins and Commune urged 
every precaution to prevent an outbreak. 

The king rose at five on the 21st, the last morning of his 
life, summoned Cléry, dressed with the greatest appearance 
of calm, heard mass, which was celebrated by the Abbé 
Edgeworth at an improvised altar at six, and received com- 
munion. At eight the drumbeat was heard throughout 
Paris and the militia of the sections assembled under arms. 
Avoiding another painful interview with his family, Louis 
bade farewell to Cléry, descended the stairs, and took his 
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place with the Abbé Edgeworth in the rear seat of the 
carriage with two officers of the gendarmerie in front. 

It was a rainy, gloomy day. The shops remained closed 
with the shutters drawn. The entire available military 
force of Paris was abroad and under arms, subject to the 
orders of Santerre, commandant general of the National 
Guard. The roadway from the Temple along the boule- 
vards to the Place de la Revolution, the present Place de la 
Concorde, was lined continuously on both sides with the 
federals and militia of the sections. As the carriage pro- 
ceeded slowly from the prison to the place of execution, 
the king was absorbed in the reading of the prayers pre- 
paratory for death. The people looked on in silence. 
There was no hostile demonstration nor any untoward 
occurrence. 

The carriage bearing the king stopped at the foot of the 
scaffold in the Place de la Revolution at 10.10. A large 
space had been kept clear, inclosed by the most trust- 
worthy of the federals, and several pieces of artillery had 
been placed in it. 

Louis XVI hesitated a moment and then alighted from 
the carriage. He resisted at first as one of the executioners 
approached him to remove his coat, tie his hands behind 
his back, and cut off his hair, but straightway yielded at 
Edgeworth’s advice and resumed his passive attitude. 
Mounting the steps with his confessor, he stepped sud- 
denly to the edge of the scaffold, crying in a clear voice: 

“People, I die innocent. I pardon. . . .” Then, at an 
order of Santerre, the beating of the drums drowned his 
voice, but he still tried to make himself heard and, when 
fastened to the board face downward, declared to those 
about him: “Sirs, I am innocent of all of which I am 
accused; I wish that my blood may cement the happiness 
of France.” 
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When the executioner’s assistant displayed the severed 
head, the people cried: ‘Long live the nation!”—and 
while a cart carried the body to the cemetery of the 
Madeleine, the crowd rushed to the scaffold to touch the 
royal blood. The king’s coat was instantly torn to shreds 
and the bits dispersed among the populace. 

In a letter to Jefferson, Morris described the execution 
of Louis XVI as follows: 

“The late king of this country has been publicly executed. 
He died in a manner becoming his dignity. Mounting the 
scaffold, he expressed anew his forgiveness of those who 
persecuted him and a prayer that his deluded people might 
be benefited by his death. On the platform he attempted 
to speak, but the commanding officer, Santerre, ordered 
the drums to beat. The king made two unavailing efforts 
but with the same bad success. The executioners threw 
him down and were in such haste as to let the axe fall 
before his neck was properly placed, so that he was 
mangled. . . . The greatest care was taken to prevent a 
concourse of people. This proves a conviction that the 
majority was not favorable to that severe measure. In fact, 
the great mass of the people mourned the fate of their 
unhappy prince. I have seen grief such as for the un- 
timely death of a beloved parent. Everything wears an 
appearance of solemnity which is awfully distressing.” 

The various classes of the population throughout France 
were very differently affected by the king’s death. A large 
part received the news with comparative indifference. To 
some it brought terror, to others, a feeling of relief. But 
throughout Europe this public, premeditated profanation 
of royalty in its most ancient and distinguished lineage pro- 
duced a mingled feeling of astonishment and indignation. 
As the Jacobins had expected, it inevitably committed the 
Revolution to a life and death struggle for existence. 
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In a proclamation to the émigrés dated at Hamm in 
Westphalia, January 28th, the Comte de Provence, elder 
brother of Louis XVI, declared the dauphin King of France 
and Navarre with the title Louis XVII, with himself as 
regent and his brother, the Comte d’ Artois, as lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom. With the help of the allied 
sovereions the regent hoped to liberate the prisoners in 
the Temple, reéstablish the monarchy on the basis of the 
ancient constitution, and restore religion in the purity of 
its cult and discipline. He proposed to inflict exemplary 
punishment on crimes and avenge the blood of Louis XVI. 
The text of this proclamation was published in full in the 
Moniteur, the official French gazette, on February 26th. 

Of the parties in the Convention, the Montagne alone 
had maintained a consistent attitude throughout the king’s 
trial. Avowedly desiring the king’s death as a measure of 
national safety, they had constantly striven to accomplish it 
by the promptest and most direct means, regardless of 
forms and legal scruples. "They were no doubt sincere in 
identifying the safety of the body politic with their own 
supremacy and with clearness of perception grasped the 
opportunity of establishing the foundation of their future 
domination, The Girondins, visionary and irresolute, lost 
command of the majority which they once possessed and 
sacrificed their principles to popularity. Throughout the 
trial they had tried to prove the genuineness of their 
republican sentiment but had only convinced their op- 
ponents of their weakness. The Plaine was vacillating 
and divided, but in the supreme crisis Barére’s political 
sagacity showed him that the Girondins could not win 
and that the victory of the Montagne would be followed 
by proscriptions of their enemies. 

The Jacobins, who had regarded opposition to the exe- 
cution of Louis XVI as evidence of a dangerous survival of 
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royalist sentiment, gained fresh confidence in the cause of 
the Revolution. The Girondins, dismayed at the victory 
of their opponents, foresaw a harsh, relentless struggle. 
Roland resigned in discouragement on January 23d. But 
at the same time the Girondins demanded a reorganization 
of the ministry of war where the deplorable effects of 
Pache’s weakness were evident and Pache was dismissed 
as incapable. Thus a chief source of dissension and irri- 
tation was eliminated from the Executive Council. Beur- 
nonville, friend of Dumouriez, was called to the ministry 
of war. 

A large part of the Convention still naively assumed that 
their principal business would be the framing of a new 
constitution and that when this had been accomplished 
they would hand over the government to the constituted 
organs and disperse. Ascribing the disorders in the state 
to the lack of fundamental laws, they voted that within 
two weeks at latest the committee on the constitution 
should make its report. For the moment a semblance of 
calm followed the terrible agitation of the king’s trial. A 
superficial harmony of opinion regarding the great ques- 
tions of the war and of defense prevailed among the differ- 
ent parties. 

Thus far France had had only three open enemies, 
Prussia, Austria, and Piedmont, but the violence and ex- 
cesses in France were dampening popular sympathy abroad 
for the Revolution and confirming the hostile spirit of 
foreign rulers. The execution of Louis XVI was instru- 
mental in adding three powers, Great Britain, Holland, 
and Spain, to the list of the enemies of France. A brief 
survey of the political situation of some of the European 
powers in the period which we have just been treating 
will help to explain this formidable increase in the enemies 
of the Republic. 
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The people of the United Provinces of the Netherlands, 
commonly known as Holland, wealthy, absorbed in their 
mercantile pursuits and colonial dependencies, had long 
been comparatively indifferent to the international politics 
of Europe, and had neglected their army and means of 
defense by land. The troops of the line were undisciplined 
and commanded by aged or indolent officers. There were 
a few German regiments engaged for quite limited periods 
of service. The militia was deficient in organization. 

To exercise a dominating influence in Dutch affairs had 
long been a favorite aim of French policy. The Brienne 
ministry had been thwarted in this design by the inter- 
vention of Great Britain and Prussia in support of the 
stadthouder and against the aristocratic party which was 
favorable to the old French monarchy. But Holland, rich 
and feeble, exercised a strong attraction for the revo- 
lutionary leaders. Cambon and Claviére hoped through 
the resources of the Bank of Amsterdam to restore the 
financial stability of the French government. The re- 
forming idealism of the Girondins as well as the predatory 
instincts of the Montagne impelled to interference. 

The first aggressive step of the French was the procla- 
mation of the freedom of the navigation of the Scheldt in 
violation of solemn but absurd treaty rights, by which it 
was reserved exclusively to the Hollanders. At the same 
time a French fleet was sent to Antwerp and Dumouriez 
was instructed to pursue the Austrians on to Dutch soil in 
case they retreated in that direction. But the Austrians 
retired through Liége which Dumouriez occupied on 
November 27th amid enthusiastic acclamations of the 
population. 

Dumouriez received a number of Dutch demagogues, 
representatives of the discontented element in Holland, 
who promised to stir up a general democratic uprising in 
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the country if he would cross the frontier. After the 
decrees of November 15th and 19th Dumouriez scarcely 
doubted that the idea would be favorably considered in 
Paris, and when Pache ordered him to proceed to the 
Rhine, he replied with a plan for the conquest of Holland. 
But an attack on Holland was certain to create difficulties 
with Great Britain, the ally of Holland, pledged to maintain 
the integrity of the country. A menace to the sovereignty 
of the House of Orange would create quite as much resent- 
ment at this time as in 1787. If Lebrun expected a success- 
ful invasion of Holland, he probably counted on a violent 
democratic movement in Dublin and London as a counter- 
stroke to divert the attention of the British government. 

The destinies of Great Britain were guided at this time 
by the most remarkable statesman of English history, 
William Pitt, the second son of William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham, who had won great empires for his country at 
the expense of France. William Pitt, the younger, was 
born May 28, 1759, the year of the most splendid achieve- 
ments of British arms under his father’s glorious ad- 
ministration. Having displayed the most remarkable 
precocity as a child, he won a brilliant reputation by his 
first speech in the House of Commons, delivered February 
26, 1781, when he was not yet twenty-two years of age. 
In July, 1782, he was appointed Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the Shelburne ministry when barely twenty- 
three. Within a year this ministry gave way to the short- 
lived coalition ministry of Fox and North, and when the 
latter fell, Pitt, when not yet twenty-four, was called to the 
head of the administration as First Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, in December, 1783. 
As premier he soon became the favorite of sovereign, 
parliament, and nation. His first administration lasted 
seventeen years. 
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Pitt’s aim was to restore the prestige and prosperity of 
the country by a prudent, economical administration. The 
English revolution and reforming activity of the seven- 
teenth century had left many antiquated institutions to 
stimulate the zeal of malcontents while social and political 
abuses had arisen or become aggravated by the dispro- 
portionate growth of many of the larger towns. Pitt con- 
templated an extensive program of moderate reforms, the 
extension of the franchise, changes in the distribution of 
seats in the House of Commons, and the liberty of the press. 
Had Pitt died in 1792, his name would have been synony- 
mous with peace, freedom, philanthropy, temperate reform, 
and a mild administration. Under his prudent control the 
country was flourishing and the financial situation was 
excellent. 

The intense revolutionary activity of France was natu- 
rally reflected in the political life beyond the Channel. 
There was a frequent exchange of letters between promi- 
nent Girondins and the leaders of the opposition in Eng- 
land, who did not hesitate to proclaim their sympathy for 
France, although they did not wish to transform Great 
Britain into a republic. Several radical clubs in London 
with branches throughout the provinces maintained an 
agitation in favor of parliamentary reform and universal 
suffrage and aimed at a republic. At the time when Pitt 
was accused by certain elements in France of fomenting 
every subversive movement in their country with British 
money, the secret agents of Lebrun were charged in 
England with distributing arms and money, enrolling 
vagabonds, and preparing for a revolutionary outbreak. 

The nucleus of Pitt’s power was the capitalists and 
upper middle class. His talent had overcome the old 
group of Whig aristocratic families. The Whig party, 
now in the opposition, was divided in its attitude towards 
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the French Revolution. One group, aristocratic and con- 
servative, inspired by hostility for France, under Burke’s 
leadership, generally supported the government. A second 
group, led ostensibly by the Duke of Portland, but really 
by the great Whig statesman Fox, liberal reformers, while 
loyal to the government, advocated an alliance with France. 
A third group consisted of radicals and republicans, who 
were in relations with the revolutionary clubs and the 
Irish malcontents. 

Pitt was steadfastly attached to his policy of peace and 
neutrality. A warlike intervention on the continent was 
repugnant to his feelings. He cherished no schemes of ag- 
grandizement. The prospect of war threatened his whole 
program of economic progress and constitutional reform. 
Burke, deeply impressed by the menace of anarchy and 
zealously concerned for the fate of the French émigrés, 
was in despair at the inertia of the ministry in the face of 
impending danger. 

It was even reported that Pitt contemplated recognition 
of the French Republic. His pacific intentions were not 
abandoned until the victories of the French armies threat- 
ened the European equilibrium and the supposedly vital 
interests of Great Britain on the continent. Pitt’s foreign 
policy had consisted in the maintenance of an equilibrium 
of power in Europe through an alliance with Holland and 
Prussia and by protecting the independence of Sweden, 
Poland, and Turkey as buffers against the rising might of 
Russia. 

We have already seen how Frederick William II of 
Prussia, after the unsuccessful invasion of France in 1792, 
demanded an indemnity in Polish territory. In conse- 
quence of the evasive attitude of Austria on this point, he 
negotiated separately with Catherine II and consequently 
on January 14, 1793, Prussian troops invaded Poland and 
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on the 23d the King of Prussia and Catherine II signed 
the second treaty of partition of Poland, of which the 
court of Vienna was not notified until two months later. 
Thus as an indirect consequence of the republican victories 
of the French, one of the principal supports of British 
policy on the continent was undermined. For centuries 
the status of the Low Countries had been a preoccupation 
of British policy. Repeatedly, the English had intervened 
to prevent the absorption of Belgium by France. In the 
autumn of 1792 the republican armies overran Belgium 
and were now threatening Holland. 

On November 13th the Dutch ambassador, Van Nagel, 
interviewed Pitt to represent the danger threatening his 
country and to ask the aid of Great Britain in case of 
necessity. While engaging to assist Holland in case of 
attack, Pitt, realizing that the surest protection was the 
restoration of general peace, despatched a note to the Ger- 
man powers on the same day, asking on what terms they 
would consent to make peace with France and expressing 
the desire of Great Britain to mediate between the com- 
batants. But the courts of Berlin and Vienna, knowing 
that Great Britain was opposed to their designs of aggran- 
dizement, avoided a definite response. 

The repeated aggressive actions of the French, the arbi- 
trary opening of the Scheldt, the decree of November 19th, 
and the intrigues of the French agents in London induced 
Pitt to recognize a change in the situation. Since August 
10th the British government had withdrawn its ambassador 
from Paris and had only permitted Chauvelin, the French 
ambassador, to remain in London informally as envoy of 
the overturned monarchy of France. Talleyrand and later 
Hugues-Bernard Maret were sent over to assist Chauvelin. 
In an interview with Maret, Pitt complained of the men- 
acing attitude of the French towards Holland, the opening 
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of the Scheldt, and the decree of November 15th promis- 
ing aid to the peoples against their governments. 

Apparently towards the close of November, Pitt con- 
cluded that war was imminent. On December Ist a royal 
proclamation called a part of the militia under arms and 
summoned parliament to assemble on the 13th. French- 
men sojourning in Great Britain were subjected to vexatious 
surveillance and in violation of the commercial treaty be- 
tween the two countries, a law was passed forbidding the 
exportation of grain from Great Britain to France. Upon 
receipt in London of news of the execution of Louis XVI, 
Chauvelin was ordered to leave the country. 

This was the turning point in Pitt’s career. Abandoning 
the policy of peace, in which his talents had won such 
splendid success, he embarked upon a great warlike strug- 
gle for the problems of which his genius was not naturally 
suited. It was a fateful moment for England, which 
entered upon the greatest war in her history, destined to 
last, with brief interruptions down to 1815 and to delay for 
fifty years the constitutional progress of the country. The 
movement for reform was not resumed before 1830. 

Meanwhile in Paris, the National Convention passed in 
review on January 22d its relations with the various neutral 
cabinets and ordered reports on the conduct of each towards 
France, intending to declare war against any whose attitude 
was not justified. But when the dismissal of Chauvelin 
became known on January 30th, Brissot, becoming in- 
terpreter of the general feeling of indignation and hostility, 
submitted, in the name of the committee of general de- 
fense formed of three members from each of the seven 
other committees of the Convention, proposals for decla- 
rations of war against Great Britain and Holland. By vote 
of the Convention on February 1st the French Republic 
was declared in a state of war with George III and with 
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the Stadthouder of the United Provinces and on the 6th 
Dumouriez was instruced to begin operations against 
Holland. 

Prudent Count Aranda, admirer of Voltaire, who had 
restrained the intrigues of the French émigrés in Spain 
and consulted the susceptibilities of the French govern- 
ment, was succeeded as chief minister of the Spanish court 
by Don Manuel Godoi, known as the Prince of Peace, a 
lover of Queen Marie-Louise, on November 15, 1792, and 
in consequence the attitude of Spain underwent a change. 
Charles IV was the only monarch of Europe who made a 
personal effort to save Louis XVI. We have alluded to 
the fruitless offer of the Spanish crown to recognize the 
French Republic and mediate with the hostile powers in 
case the dethroned monarch were spared. Spain made 
preparations for war by land and sea and filled Catalonia 
with troops. On February 25th the French ambassador 
was withdrawn and on March 7th, on a report by Barére, 
the Convention voted a declaration of war against Spain. 

Undaunted by the formidable array of enemies the 
French leaders devised plans for the approaching campaign 
in a spirit of confidence and audacity. It was believed that 
the whole French population capable of bearing arms 
could be quickly converted into troops and transported to 
the battle-lines and that, animated with irresistible repub- 
lican zeal, their ardor and superior numbers would over- 
whelm the antiquated armies of the effete, despotic 
powers. 

The leaders were confident that the resources of the 
country would suffice for the herculean struggle. They 
reflected that the national domain was continually increased 
by emigration. Society possessed sufficient wealth to suf- 
fice for the common needs and for the necessities of all its 
members. The economic problem was one of applying 
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properly the proceeds of the aggregate wealth of society 
and, as solution of the question of distribution, a war tax 
on wealth was suggested. Furthermore, in the states 
which the French armies were about to penetrate, there 
was an obsolete social order to overthrow, abuses to cor- 
rect, and consequently immense profits to be realized at 
the expense of royalty and the privileged orders. 

The successful advance of the French armies in the 
previous campaign had dangerously extended the front 
and impelled the enemy to a much greater effort. Du- 
mouriez had reached the Meuse with his troops in great 
want after losing most of his horses from starvation. His 
army was much reduced by desertions. If Custine had 
cooperated with Dumouriez, the Austrians might have 
been driven beyond the Rhine. But instead, they held a 
strong position east of the Meuse, resting on Luxem- 
bourg. 

Dumouriez had striven to satisfy the Belgians, who 
wished independence and reforms, but not a radical revo- 
lution, but his moderation and prudence had provoked the 
invectives of the Jacobins and demagogues of Paris. In 
consequence of the decree of the Convention of Decem- 
ber 15th the agents of the Executive Committee had 
spread themselves over Belgium, arousing the lower classes 
against the bourgeoisie, committing all manner of excesses, 
and creating tumult and confusion. Local assemblies held 
under their influence in different places voted union with 
France. These commissioners, jealous of authority, tried 
to reduce the generals to subserviency. Dumouriez, in- 
dignant at seeing his conquests compromised by the dis- 
organization of his army and the resentment of the sub- 
stantial classes in Belgium, addressed some of these civilian 
agents with great severity and went to Paris to express his 
indignation with the haughty manner of a victorious 
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general who regarded himself as indispensable for the 
Republic. 

In Paris, Dumouriez provoked suspicion by some casual 
words in favor of Louis XVI. He antagonized the Jaco- 
bins by failing to pay them the honor of a visit and was 
accused of having voluntarily let the Austrians escape. 
He retired some distance from Paris at the time of the 
execution of the king, alleging illness. Finally, his plans 
for the next campaign were accepted, but the obnoxious 
decree of December 15th remained in force. The nomi- 
nation of his friend, Beurnonville, as minister of war, 
promised a great advantage for Dumouriez. 

The general idea of the French was to stand on the 
defensive in the east and south, and to launch a bold offen- 
sive in the north, where, as Dumouriez remarked, they 
could only defend themselves by winning battles. Ac- 
cording to the plan, 150,000 troops were to be concentrated 
in Belgium and along the front from Dunkerque to the 
Meuse, 50,000 were to hold the front from the Meuse to 
the Sarre, 150,000 were allotted to the region of the Rhine 
and Vosges from Mainz to Besancon and Gex. A reserve 
force was to be formed at Chalons, available for operations 
wherever emergency required. Savoy and Nice were to 
be guarded by armies of 70,000 each; the Pyrenees re- 
quired a force of 40,000; and 46,000 were to be distributed 
along the ocean. At the time there were about 100,000 
French troops in Belgium, 25,000 on the Moselle, 45,000 
in and around Mainz, 30,000 on the upper Rhine, 40,000 
in Savoy and Nice, and 30,000 in the interior of the country, 
in all about 270,000. To provide the forces required for 
the approaching campaign, the Convention on February Ist 
decreed an additional levy of approximately 300,000 men. 
A new issue of assignats of 800,000,000 livres was also 
ordered. 
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According to the plans of the allies, the Prince of Coburg, 
Austrian commander in the principal field of operations in 
Belgium, was to receive 69,000 troops, while Hohenlohe 
held Luxembourg and Tréves with 38,000, and Wurmser 
covered the front on the upper Rhine with 42,000. There 
were 20,000 Austrian troops in Italy and 50,000 in the 
interior. The chief field of operations of the Prussians 
was against Mainz, and 42,000 Prussians, 6,000 Hessians, 
5,000 Saxons, and 3,000 men of Darmstadt were to assemble 
on the Main under the King of Prussia and the Duke of 
Brunswick. Another army of 30,000 under Hohenlohe- 
Kirchberg was to support the Austrian operations in Bel- 
gium, and it was further decided to send 11,000 Prussians 
and 13,000 Hanoverians in the pay of the maritime powers 
to support Coburg. Although the Imperial Diet did not 
formally declare war until April 30th, the Empire was 
already regarded as practically in a state of hostilities with 
the French Republic and a force of about 17,000 Imperial 
troops was about to take the field in support of the 
Austrians and Prussians. 

The French forces in Belgium were divided into four 
principal bodies. The so-called Army of Belgium, about 
30,000 strong, extended from the Meuse at Liége to Aix- 
le-Chapelle and the Roer; the Army of the Ardennes, 
about 19,000 under Valence, covered the line of the Meuse 
above Liége; the Army of the North, about 16,000 under 
Miranda, lay on the Meuse below Liége; and about 17,000 
had been concentrated near Antwerp under Dumouriez’ 
immediate orders for the expedition into Holland. There 
were also about 10,000 distributed in several large garrisons 
and about 11,000 in the province of Namur. 

In view of the imminence of offensive operations by 
superior forces of the allies against Belgium and the 
small number of French troops actually available for the 
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expedition into Holland, the only chance of success in this 
enterprise depended on the quickness and audacity with 
which it was carried out, qualities, in other words, in which 
Dumouriez was preéminent. Headopted, therefore, the bold 
plan of striking northward from Antwerp across the estuaries 
of the great rivers, while Miranda reduced Maestricht and 
Venloo, creating a diversion in the region of the Meuse. 

Dumouriez crossed the frontier near Berg-op-Zoom on 
February 17th, published a proclamation in which he 
offered friendship to the Batavians and declared that he 
was making war only on the stadthoulder and the British 
influence in the country, and pushed forward with his 
customary impetuousness. Breda was occupied with con- 
siderable war material on February 25th, Gertruydenberg 
on March 4th, and Dumouriez reached the broad estuary 
of the Meuse opposite Dordrecht, where, however, the 
preparation of the necessary flotilla of boats for the cross- 
ing involved an unexpected delay. Miranda began oper- 
ations before Maestricht on February 21st. 

The assassination of Lepeletier had enabled the Montag- 
nards to claim with some plausibility that their lives were 
threatened and to obtain the renewal of the vigilance com- 
mittee in the Convention, which was composed of mem- 
bers of their own party. The first act of the new com- 
mittee was to arrest Gorsas, the journalist attached to the 
interests of the Girondins. When the judicial investigation 
against the authors of the September massacres began to 
produce striking evidence against the leading revolution- 
ists, especially Danton, the Jacobins became aroused and, 
claiming that all were involved, since all had believed at 
the time that drastic methods were necessary, demanded 
and obtained the discontinuance of proceedings which, 
they insisted, were then being used as a motive for attack 
on the purist revolutionists. 
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When Cambon, successor of Pétion as Mayor of Paris, 
resigned, the Jacobins at once thought of Pache, the super- 
seded minister of war, for this position. They communi- 
cated the idea to the Commune, the sections, and the other 
democratic clubs and secured his election. 

In France the currency was continually depreciating in 
value with the increasing amount in circulation, while 
wages remained practically stationary in terms of currency. 
The result was increasing economic difficulty for the 
lower classes, which was now approaching a crisis, and 
the popular demand for limitation by law of the prices of 
necessary commodities. But this demand encountered 
spirited resistance among the Jacobins and in the Com- 
mune, and the latter was even reproached for connivance 
with the monopolizers. The economic difficulties became 
a motive for the mutual recriminations of the parties. 
The Girondins were accused of an understanding with the 
rich and the monopolizers and they retorted that scarcity 
and disturbance were due to the fear inspired by their 
opponents. 

In increasingly arrogant terms the sections demanded 
the establishment of legal maximum prices. The Con- 
vention authorized Paris to raise a special fund of 4,000,000 
livres for food and later advanced the capital 7,000,000 livres 
for the same purpose. 

But the irritation of the populace increased and on 
February 25th upon the appearance of an inflammatory 
article in Marat’s journal approving violence, the people 
pillaged the grocers’ shops. On the next day Salles de- 
manded the accusation of Marat by the Convention, but 
the case against Marat and other inciters of violence was 
remanded to the regular courts. 

At the beginning of March the Prince of Coburg, 
whose army then amounted to about 40,000 men, moved 
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against the French before Aix-la~-Chapelle. The French 
attacking him suddenly were driven back in confusion 
and, after sanguinary fighting in the streets of the city, 
abandoned Aix-la-Chapelle and retreated towards Liége. 
The occupation of Aix-la-Chapelle by the Austrians en- 
abled the Archduke Charles to relieve Maestricht, and 
pursuing Miranda’s fleeing corps to capture Tongres on 
March 4th, thus threatening Liége on the north. In con- 
sequence, the French hastily abandoned Liége, leaving 
behind their wounded, considerable stores, and many guns. 
Thousands of fugitives filled the roads in the direction of 
the French frontier, but the main body of the French 
troops retreated westward. Instead of exploiting his suc- 
cess with the utmost vigor, the Prince of Coburg remained 
several days in Liége. 

With different conditions a bold policy against the timid 
enemy might still have saved the day for the French in 
Belgium. But the morale of the French troops was 
depressed by their privations and reverses, the situation 
was complicated by the mischievous activity of the 
agents of the executive power, and Dumouriez’ lieu- 
tenants were not equal to their chief’s audacious con- 
ceptions. 

On March 8th Dumouriez received the order of the 
Convention to return to the army in Belgium and set out 
on the next day, relinquishing his cherished enterprise. 
He returned more than ever irritated at the revolutionary 
system. The agents of the executive power had exercised 
a vexatious tyranny in Belgium, provoking great indig- 
nation, and already signs of insurrection had appeared. 
The troops in Belgium were delighted at the return of 
their commander. Dumouriez treated the commissioners 
of the executive power with great haughtiness, and the 
officers of his staff spoke disdainfully of the populace 
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which governed Paris and the weak Convention which 
submitted to their dictation. 

News of the reverses in Belgium reached Paris at the 
moment of another popular outbreak. There was great 
indignation and a violent outcry against traitors and counter- 
revolutionists. A recruiting campaign had just been started 
in Paris. Danton, returning from Belgium on March 8th, 
described the danger before the Convention in the most 
sensational and exaggerated language, demanding that on 
the evening of the same day two deputies should be sent to 
each of the sections of the capital to stimulate recruiting. 
In accordance with his proposal forty-eight public meet- 
ings were held on the evening of the 8th in Paris, con- 
ducted for the most part by deputies of the Montagne, and 
became so many focal points of agitation. The populace 
expressed eagerness to defend the country, but demanded, 
as in the previous September, that before their departure 
for the front the traitors who lurked in Paris should be 
exterminated. They also demanded a proportional tax on 
all incomes above 1,500 livres for the relief of the poor who 
enlisted. 

The Montagnards were present in force at the session of 
the Convention on the 9th and the Jacobins filled the gal- 
leries, many of them armed with pistols, but many of the 
deputies of the Right, suspecting that they were among 
the “traitors” against whom the outcry had been raised, 
were discreetly absent. The majority was intimidated. 
The mayor and Communal council appeared and demanded 
the establishment of an extraordinary court for the trial of 
traitors and the institution of a special tax on the rich. 
Lanjuinais, Guadet, and Valazé, who dared to speak in 
opposition, were interrupted by the cries of the Montagne, 
and the Convention decreed “the establishment of an 
extraordinary criminal tribunal to judge conspirators and 
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counter-revolutionists without appeal and without recourse 
to the court of cassation” and charged its legislation com- 
mittee to propose a law on the next day for the organ- 
ization of this court. 

The Convention proceeded to adopt the special war tax 
on the rich and decreed the proposed organization of 
forty-one commissions of two deputies each to be sent 
throughout the country, each commission to a district 
territorial section of two departments, to accelerate re- 
cruiting by every means, to disarm all who did not enlist, 
to arrest suspects, and in fact to exercise a veritable local 
dictatorship. 

The bill for the extraordinary tribunal was reported on 
the 10th. It provided nine judges to be chosen by the 
Convention and divided into two permanent sections, who 
were to prosecute, on the request of the Convention or on 
their own initiative, those who by their conduct or the 
manifestation of their opinions had misled the people and 
those who through the positions which they occupied 
under the Old Régime recalled the prerogatives usurped 
by the despots. The jurisdiction of this court extended to 
the departments and the armies. 

The bill for the extraordinary court was received with 
contrasted feelings of approval and dismay and a long, 
violent debate ensued. The Right and Center secured the 
adoption of an amendment providing for juries in the pro- 
cedure of the new court to be chosen by the Convention 
from all the departments in equal number. A storm of 
popular excitement, which had been gathering all day on 
the 10th, a Sunday, broke during the evening. The Jaco- 
bins and the Council General of the Commune were in 
session. Peaceful, respectable citizens were mostly at 
home and the sections were left to the demagogues and 
their infatuated followers. A public banquet was given in 
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the section of the Halle-aux-Blés for the recruits about to 
leave for the army. After the repast, a crowd of these 
recruits, flushed with wine, armed with pistols and swords, 
marched to the Jacobin club and filed through the hall. 

A fiery orator addressing the crowd declared that Miranda 
was a traitor and the creature of Pétion, that Brissot had 
proposed war with Great Britain for the purpose of ruining 
France, and that the only means of safety was to rid them- 
selves of all the traitors. They should arrest the deputies 
who had voted for the appeal to the nation on the king’s 
sentence, the so-called appelans, and have the people name 
new representatives to take their places. These ideas were 
greeted with a great uproar. The crowd divided into two 
columns to visit the Convention and the Cordeliers re- 
spectively. They impelled the club to adopt a resolution 
declaring the people in insurrection, which they carried to 
the sections and the Commune. But only four sections 
adhered to the resolution and the Commune ignored it. 

In spite of turmoil outside, the Convention resumed its 
session in the evening and continued the debate on the 
revolutionary tribunal. Many of the deputies of the 
Right, in fear for their lives, were absent. The final text 
of the decree establishing the revolutionary tribunal was 
not adopted until the next day. 

The popular commotion died away during the night 
of March 10th-11th, but popular agitation, deliberately 
fomented in part, no doubt, to enforce the program of 
certain prominent politicians, exercised a very important 
influence. The three chiefs, Robespierre, Danton, and 
Marat, appeared closely associated in these days of turmoil. 
They wished to consolidate the power of the Republic by 
fortifying the executive, by sending the deputies on mission 
into the departments, and by creating the revolutionary 
tribunal. They wished to create a strong government and 
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obtain control of it themselves, ousting the Girondins, 
whose weakness was unsuited to the difficulties of the 
time. They obtained the missions to the departments and 
the revolutionary tribunal at the time, but not the trans- 
formation of the executive organ. 

By a series of decrees voted March 18th-21st, the Con- 
vention imposed the penalty of death on anyone who 
should propose an agrarian law, introduced the progressive 
tax on the rich, provided for the establishment of the 
Committee of Public Safety, the distribution of communal 
lands and the more active sale of the property of émigrés, 
established severer penalties for reactionaries and refractory 
priests, prescribed outlawry and death for those who par- 
ticipated in reactionary disturbances at the time of recruit- 
ing in the different departments, ordered the transformation 
of taxation and the institution of the register of the survey 
of lands, and instituted a committee in each locality for the 
surveillance of strangers. 

In accordance with the decree of March 18th the Com- 
mittee of General Defense was reorganized on the 25th as 
the Committee of Public Safety, with twenty-five members 
chosen from the Right, Center, and Left. Its function was 
to draft the decrees and measures necessary for the external 
and internal defense of the Republic, to convoke the minis- 
ters and demand an account of them for their actions, and 
to render an account of its own conduct to the Convention. 
But its large membership made it unwieldy and the pub- 
licity of its meetings, open to any members of the Con- 
vention, deprived it of the freedom necessary for its greatest 
efficiency. 

Dumouriez had doubtless intended, after making himself 
master of Belgium and Holland, to lead his victorious army 
to Paris, disperse the revolutionists, and restore the consti- 
tutional monarchy with Louis as king, one of the Orléans 
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princes as regent and himself as captain-general of the 
kingdom. Nearly all the leading officers around Du- 
mouriez were royalist. Among them were General 
Valence, son-in-law of Madame de Genlis, niece of the 
mistress of Egalité the elder; Egalité the younger; and 
Louis-Philippe, formerly Duc de Chartres and later King 
of the French, a liberal, courageous, ambitious young 
man. 

It will probably never be known whether Danton was 
privy to the designs of Dumouriez. The latter’s political 
action corresponded very nearly with the stormy days in 
Paris when Danton played a leading part. 

At Brussels, Dumouriez annulled the measures of the 
commissioners of the Executive Power and, when the 
latter protested, he read them a letter addressed to the 
Convention, dated March 12th, in which he arraigned 
with great violence and studied arrogance the Convention’s 
whole policy in Belgium since the conquest and demanded 
a complete change. This letter was despatched at once 
and read before the Committee of General Defense on 
the 15th, but through Danton’s intercession the circum- 
stance was for the time concealed. The committee sent 
Danton to demand an explanation of Dumouriez. 

Meanwhile, Dumouriez had concentrated about 50,000 
troops of the three French armies on a front near Louvain, 
with Valence on the right wing, Egalité in the center, 
and Miranda on the left. On the 16th he repulsed the 
Austrians at Tirlemont, driving them behind the Gette 
river and restoring somewhat the confidence of his own 
troops. Preparations were made for a general attack on 
the 18th. Miranda’s objective on the left was the village 
of Leau and Louis-Philippe in the center was to take 
Neerwinden, while Valence on the right directed his 
attack against Overwinden. Valence pushed forward as 
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far as Landen. In the center the conflict raged all day 
without decisive results, but at the end the Austrians held 
Neerwinden. At first the French were successful on the 
left, driving the Austrians from Leau. But about two P.M. 
the Archduke Charles directed a vigorous counter-attack 
against this wing of the French, defeating Miranda’s col- 
umns, driving them back across the Gette, and finally 
routing them completely. The flight of the left wing 
exposed the French center and Dumouriez was compelled 
to retreat the next day to Louvain. 

This encounter, known as the Battle of Neerwinden, 
decided the fate of Belgium and drove Dumouriez to 
treason. The French lost 5,000 killed or taken prisoner in 
the battle and 10,000 from desertion in two days. Mean- 
while, the Dutch, aided by a British force which disem- 
barked at Dordrecht, drove the French out of Holland. 

Danton, accompanied by Delacroix, had a secret inter- 
view with Dumouriez on the night of March 21st-22d at 
Louvain, the nature of which will doubtless never be 
known. It was then clear that the Austrians would re- 
cover Belgium and Dumouriez’ hope of heading a counter- 
revolution with a victorious army was lost. Dumouriez, 
irreconcilable in his attitude of opposition to the govern- 
ment in Paris, with which he was very likely already fatally 
compromised, turned to the idea of launching a counter- 
revolutionary movement in agreement with the Austrians. 
An exchange of prisoners served as pretext for beginning 
negotiations with this in view on March 23d. Colonel 
Mack, Cobure’s chief of staff, visited Dumouriez in his 
camp on the 25th and promised that, if Dumouriez 
would evacuate Belgium and reéstablish the monarchy, 
the Austrians would not invade France. Dumouriez, 
having agreed to evacuate Brussels, retreated to Tournai 
on the 26th. 
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It was a singular fact that, although Danton must have 
left Dumouriez at Louvain not later than the morning 
of the 22d, he did not appear in Paris until the 26th, 
although the journey only required two days, or three at 
the most. Evidently Danton secreted himself somewhere 
for two or three days. During this time Dumouriez’ 
letter of the 12th was published in the Paris journals, 
communicated to them perhaps by Danton, who may 
have wished to note the effects before showing himself 
in the capital. 

Danton, as member of the Committee of Public Safety, 
was present at the first meeting of the new Committee 
of Public Safety on the 26th and persuaded it to put off 
definite action after Robespierre, also a member, had de- 
manded Dumouriez’ recall. 

In a letter addressed to Beurnonville on the 28th Du- 
mouriez reiterated his complaints, exaggerated the danger 
of the situation, and intimated that a great calamity im- 
pended unless there was a change in government. On the 
night of the 29th-30th this letter was discussed in the 
Committee of Public Safety, which decided that four 
commissioners, accompanied by the minister of war, should 
be sent to summon Dumouriez to appear at the bar of the 
assembly. The Convention passed a decree adopting this 
decision on the 30th and immediately the four com- 
missioners, Camus, Quinette, Lamarque, and Bancal, with 
Beurnonville, set out northward. At eight-thirty on the 
morning of April 1st they arrived at Lille, where the com- 
mander gave them an escort of 100 mounted chasseurs of 
the Thirteenth Regiment. Saint-Georges, the colonel 
of this regiment, and Alexandre Dumas, the lieutenant- 
colonel, led the detachment in person. This lieutenant- 
colonel is little known, although he later rose to the 
command of an army, but his son and his grandson made 
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his name celebrated in literature, the former by his novels, 
the latter by his plays. 

Leaving their escort behind, the commissioners reached 
Dumouriez’ headquarters at Saint-Amand in the evening 
and read the decree of the Convention in his presence. 
When Dumouriez refused to obey the Convention’s order, 
alleging that his departure from the army at the time 
would be disastrous, Camus in the name of the commission 
suspended him from his command. Dumouriez straight- 
way arrested the commissioners and Beurnonville with 
their aides and sent them in the same coaches in which 
they had come by night under escort of some hussars of a 
German regiment to the Austrian lines. After confine- 
ment for a time in Maestricht and then Ehrenbreitstein 
they were transferred to Bohemian and Moravian fort- 
resses, where they remained imprisoned until exchanged 
for Madame Royale, December 25, 1795. 

On the night of the arrest of the commissioners, Du- 
mouriez issued a proclamation to the army and sent letters 
to the administrative officials of the north announcing his 
plan of marching on Paris to suppress anarchy. He sent 
some of his lieutenants to arrest the commissioners of the 
Convention in Valenciennes and Lille and secure possession 
of these important fortresses, but without success. He 
‘reviewed his troops at the camp of Bruille on April 3d and 
was encouraged by their favorable attitude and proceeded 
to the camp of Maulde, where he had taken over the 
command when Lafayette abandoned his army the year 
before. Here Dumouriez passed several hours mingling 
with the troops and urging them to overcome anarchy. 
But on the same day the Convention declared him a traitor 
and outlaw. 

Colonel Jean-Baptiste Bouchotte was chosen to replace 
Beurnonville as minister of war. 
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The commissioners of the north showed the greatest 
energy in counteracting Dumouriez’ designs and the com- 
manders of the principal strongholds in this region rallied 
to the cause of the Convention. In general the infantry 
and cavalry of the line were devoted to Dumouriez but the 
artillery was very republican in sentiment. The withdrawal 
of the latter from Dumouriez’ camps was eventually the 
signal for the gradual defection of nearly the entire army. 

On the evening of April 3d a lieutenant and four quarter- 
master sergeants and a gunner, having the words “The 
Republic or Death” written with chalk on their hats, 
obtained admission to Dumouriez’ presence and Lieu- 
tenant David read an address summoning their commander 
to obey the orders of the Convention. Dumouriez affirms 
that the six attempted to take his life and were only pre- 
vented by the prompt intervention of the guard. They 
were arrested as assassins and delivered over to the Austrian 
outposts for custody. 

Emissaries of the Convention were at work among the 
troops of the line distributing assignats and copies of a 
proclamation denouncing Dumouriez. At first the troops 
had believed that the decree of the Convention against 
their commander was due to the defeat of Neerwinden 
and the loss of Belgium and were indignant at this sup- 
posed injustice, but the fate of the commissioners and 
Beurnonville, the truce with the enemy, and the presence 
of Austrian envoys in the camp aroused suspicion of in- 
tended treason and outraged the national feelings of the 
army. 

On the 4th as Dumouriez was on the way to Condé he 
encountered on the march a battalion of volunteers of the 
Yonne, who drove him from their midst and fired at him 
as he fled across the fields. Dumouriez escaped by wading 
through a swollen creek with water up to his shoulders 
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and crossing the Scheldt in a small boat. He met Mack 
at Bury and explained the suspicions of the army, declaring 
that his only possible resource would be a reassuring 
proclamation from Coburg. Accordingly, Coburg drew 
up a proclamation declaring that he would not enter 
French territory to make conquests and would hold as a 
sacred trust any places occupied. 

On the 5th Dumouriez returned to the camp of Maulde 
and addressed the troops, urging them to restore the mon- 
archy and the Constitution of 1791. At first the troops 
listened favorably but later their aspect changed and a 
grim silence showed their discontent. 

As news spread of the departure of the artillery to the 
republican center of Valenciennes, the regiments followed 
one by one in the same direction. The presence of an 
Austrian escort with Dumouriez was fatal to his popularity 
with the troops. In the evening Dumouriez repaired to 
the Austrian camp with about 1,000 troops who had re- 
mained with him, many of whom afterwards deserted, and 
several of his generals, including Egalité the younger, that is, 
Duc de Chartres, who later became King Louis-Philippe, 
his brother, the Duc de Montpensier, and Valence. 

Thus ended the meteoric career of one who was un- 
usually endowed with the qualities which are peculiarly 
useful for success in such troubled times; intelligence, de- 
termination, and indomitable energy. Dumouriez’ char- 
acter offers a singular example of the virtues and vices of 
the Old Régime. Brought up in the midst of intrigue; 
courageous, resourceful, and egotistical; he showed a 
characteristic lack of principles and developed unlimited 
ambition. He aimed through military prestige and power 
to make himself arbiter of the national destiny, and while 
failing, pointed the way by which another, born under a 
more fortunate star, was to reach imperial power. 
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Political effects of the military reverses of the French in the north and 
Dumouriez’ treason. Danton’s position in the crisis. Revolutionary legis- 
lation. Organization of the Committee of Public Safety. Arrest and 
removal of Egalité. Differences between the state of political feeling in 
Paris and in the country at large. Partisan divisions in the departments. 
General spirit of loyalty to the Convention throughout the country down 
to March, 1793, then increasing signs of dissension and discontent. Dis- 
turbances at Lyons. Decisive effect of the levy of 300,000 men. The 
method of applying the levy. Insurrectionary movement in the south. 
Feeling in Normandy and Brittany. Character of the country and popu- 
lation of the region of La Vendée. Resistance to the levy growing into 
open rebellion there. The encounter at Saint-Florent, March 10th. 
Caihelinau, the first insurrectionary leader. The movement joined by 
Stofflet. The insurgents’ manner of fighting. Revolt in Le Marais and 
La Vendée. Massacre at Machecoul. Republican troops defeated near 
Saint-Fulgent. Charette, De Bonchamps, D’Elbée, De La Rochejaquelein, 
De Lescure, leaders of the insurrection. Attack on Thouars and sur- 
render of the republican garrison under Quétineau. 


Dumouriez’ treason and the precarious situation of the 
French armies in the north made a deep impression in 
Paris and exercised a decisive influence on the course of 
political events, adding force to the demands for drastic 
measures against reactionaries and counter-revolutionists 
and for the strengthening of the executive organs of the 
government. Agitation in Paris took a less violent form 
than in March, because the Convention responded at once 
to the demands of the popular leaders. 

Danton sought to free himself from suspicion of com- 
plicity with Dumouriez by associating himself at once with 
the policy of the extreme Left, proposing the most revo- 
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greatest bitterness. His speech of March 27th breathed 
the spirit of government by terror. He declared: “The 
Convention is a revolutionary body. It ought to be as 
_miuch of the people as the people itself. It is time that we 
declare war against our internal enemies.” . . . “Show 
yourselves terrible; show yourselves as of the people, and 
you will save the people.” He continued with fierce in- 
sinuations against the Girondins and Roland. 

When, on April Ist, Lasource dared to express motives 
of distrust of Danton, the latter sprang to the rostrum and 
arraigned the moderates in the most violent and brutal 
language. “They alone are the accomplices of conspiracy,” 
he declared. “There is no longer any truce between the 
Montagne, patriots who wished the death of the tyrant, 
and the cowards who, while trying to save him, have 
calumniated us in France. ¥ 

Thus Danton survived this crisis in his career and main- 
tained his influence in the Convention. Under his in- 
fluence and that of fear of dangers from the hostile armies, 
the Center voted for some time with the Left and the 
Convention passed, without serious opposition, a series of 
decrees completing and reénforcing the measures adopted 
after the days of violence and turbulencein March. Various 
enactments against the émigrés were consolidated in a 
general law on March 28th. A special war tax was im- 
posed on the rich, April 4th-5th. Provision was made for 
the arming of the poor with pikes to form a special revo- 
lutionary army. The revolutionary tribunal was put in 
action, its procedure simplified and given greater force. 
The inviolability of the members of the Convention was 
abolished. ‘The authority of the deputies sent out on 
commissions was increased and better defined. 

Every succeeding crisis renewed the demand for a 
stronger, more effective executive. The organization of 
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the executive power lacked coherence and closeness of 
touch with the national representation in the Convention. 
The ministries were situated at a distance from the hall of 
the assembly. Each acted under its own chief with very 
little surveillance on the part of the Convention. The 
ministries were irresolute and dilatory, unequal to the 
difficulties of these critical times, and filled with agents 
and employees whose republican zeal was regarded as very 
doubtful. In times when resolution and despatch could 
alone save the revolutionary cause, moderation fell under 
suspicion as only a veiled disloyalty. 

Advanced opinion had declared itself in favor of a single 
committee whose activity should include control of diplo- 
matic negotiations, military operations, and police super- 
vision of Paris and the nation for public safety. It was 
expected that this single committee should have authority 
to support all such action of the ministries as it approved 
and to suspend all measures which it deemed unwise. In 
consequence of this demand, the Committee of General 
Defense was recognized as the Committee of Public Safety 
by the decree of March 18th. But this committee proved 
to be ineffective. There were sometimes as many as a 
hundred members of the Convention present at its meet- 
ings, which were scenes of endless debate. —The committee 
showed none of the decisiveness and resolution which 
were indispensable for the effective performance of its 
function. 

The Committee of Public Safety was therefore reorgan- 
ized, April 3d-5th. Henceforth it consisted of nine 
members elected for a month by a roll call vote of the 
Convention and its deliberations were secret. Its essential 
function was to supervise and accelerate the administrative 
action of the Executive Council. It was given power to 
suspend the orders of the executive organs when it deemed 
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them harmful to the public interest, to take all necessary 
measures for the public defense, both for repelling armed 
enemies from abroad and in defeating the machinations of 
traitors at home. The signature of a majority of the 
members of the committee appended to any order was 
sufficient to make it binding on any executive agent, 
immediately and without question. 

In the election for the first membership of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety on the night of April 6th-7th, the 
Convention chose only Montagnards and Centrists who 
had allied themselves with the Left. They were Barére, 
Delmas, Breard, Cambon, Danton, De Bry (replaced by 
Lindet), Guyton-Morveau, Treilhard, and Delacroix. The 
talent of the members of this committee was no less re- 
markable than the far-reaching powers conferred upon 
them. ‘Two were of course preéminent, Cambon, master 
of finance, and Danton, the indomitable leader of marvel- 
lous resourcefulness. From the first the committee, thus 
reorganized, wielded an immense influence, especially in 
directing the activity of the Convention’s commissioners 
throughout the departments. 

Orleanism, which had become an embarrassing compro- 
mise for the Montagne, was now banished from the Con- 
vention and Paris. Dumouriez’ treason involving Egalité 
the younger, reflected on the house. The Girondins, who 
had always been hostile to the Duc d’Orléans and his parti- 
sans, were ready to support the Left. On March 27th 
Robespierre demanded measures against the Bourbons. 
When the Committee of Public Safety decided on the 
arrest of the supposed accomplices of Dumouriez, their 
list included many of the leading Orléanists, such as General 
Valence, Madame de Genlis, M. Sillery, a champagne 
manufacturer and deputy, her husband, and Egalité the 
elder. The Girondins formulated several decrees against 
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members of the former royal family. Those of April 
6th-8th ordered the arrest and transfer to Marseilles of all 
except the prisoners in the Temple. Egalité protested in 
vain and for the first time the Convention sacrificed parlia- 
mentary inviolability to political expediency. 

Thus Dumouriez’ treason and collapse ruined Orléanism 
at the same time that it converted Danton to the extreme 
Left, widened the breach between the Left and Right, 
and brought nearer a dictatorship and government by 
terror. But the evolution towards the concentration of 
authority and dictatorial control and application of the 
national resources, in which Paris took the lead, en- 
countered serious opposition in some of the departments 
which grew into civil war, creating a perilous and distract- 
ing situation in the interior at a time when the united 
streneth of the country was needed to repeal invasion. 

In one respect the political life of the provinces was 
simpler than that of Paris. The parties or political groups 
were less numerous in each locality. There were fewer 
shades of distinction between the Right and Left. There 
were in general the two opposing groups of the patriots 
and the aristocrats, those for and those against the Revo- 
lution, with a varying, but on the whole probably diminish- 
ing, mass of indifferents, corresponding loosely to the 
Center in the assembly. 

But on the other hand, there were infinite local differ- 
ences. The local center of political action was usually the 
district, and there was great diversity of feeling and senti- 
ment between districts, as well as between departments. 

Generally throughout the country the patriots pre- 
vailed in number. The provinces were for the most part 
well-disposed towards the Revolution; but they were 
naturally conservative as compared with the capital. Paris 
attracted the fervent revolutionists, burning with ambition 
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or animated with devotion to magnanimous ideals. The 
populace of the great city, largely recruited from the more 
restless elements in the towns and rural communities, who 
had left behind the restraining traditions and habits of their 
forefathers, formed a nervous, throbbing mass, conscious 
of their solidarity and power, and responsive to the political 
events and impulses of the moment. Paris, moreover, 
close to the frontier provinces on the north and east, the 
natural objective of every invasion, was sensitive to all the 
dangers threatening the new republic. These and other 
conditions contributed to the special revolutionary ardor as 
well as the dictatorial instincts of Paris. 

But provincial sentiment revolted at the excesses of the 
capital and feared the domination of the Commune and its 
partisans. Above all, the great bulk of rural France dis- 
liked disturbance and wished only an opportunity to enjoy 
in peace the advantages accruing from the destruction of 
the Old Régime. 

Opposed to the conservative forces in the country were 
the coteries of radical leaders in the small towns. Some of 
these were sincerely enthusiastic for reform, others merely 
adventurers, seeking their own advantage or desirous of 
excitement. Through their compact organization in clubs, 
they secured election to municipal offices, and they made 
up for their numerical inferiority by correspondence and 
cooperation between one another and with the central 
Society of Jacobins in Paris. 

Down to the beginning of spring, 1793, the general tone 
of a great number of addresses sent to the Convention from 
all parts of the country testifies to similar prevailing politi- 
cal sentiments, loyalty to the Revolution and confidence in 
the assembly, but a keen desire for the suppression of the 
Parisian agitators. They urged that the assembly should 
be the center of concord and unity; it should abolish 
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controversies and the division of parties, as it had the Old 
Régime and royalty. The general tone of these addresses 
might be called Centrists with a tendency to favor the 
Girondins. They contained no evidence of prevailing 
sympathy for the Montagnards. 

Some localities accepted without question all the radical 
measures adopted by the Convention in March. The 
majority accepted them as temporary expedients, demand- 
ing the enactment of a constitution and stable laws as 
soon as possible. There were signs of a division in the 
patriot party throughout the departments and these indi- 
cations corresponded with a recrudescence of reactionary 
activity. This movement was neither concerted nor system- 
atic. It was the expression of an increasing uneasiness and 
discontent, to which many factors contributed. Some 
journals made guarded complaints, criticising the weak- 
ness of the Convention. The presence of non-juring 
priests, returning émigrés, and aristocrats increased the 
feeling of disillusionment and bitterness in many parts of 
the country, 

Discord between the two wings of the patriot party varied 
in intensity in different parts of the country. Where the 
tendency to rebel against the domination of Paris was 
strongest, the Jacobins were the most radical and arbitrary, 
and in consequence of their arrogance the moderate ele- 
ment was more inclined to resist their pretentions. The 
danger of treason in the country exasperated the extreme 
republicans more than the dangers of foreign war. In the 
border regions of the north, menaced with invasion by 
foreign armies, Jacobins and moderates were fairly in 
accord. They forgot their differences in their common 
zeal to defend the country. Everywhere in the country 
between Lille and Lyons the commissioners of the Con- 
vention reported that all was well. 
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But at Lyons they encountered secret intrigues against 
the Republic, because Lyons was strategically and geo- 
graphically in close touch with the émigrés in Italy. 
Partisan conflicts raged with no less fury in Lyons than in 
Paris. On account of its importance and position on the 
road to Piedmont, Lyons had been selected by the royalists 
and counter-revolutionists as a suitable place in which to 
start reactionary agitation. The first émigrés who went to 
Turin in 1790 had plotted to begin a conspiracy there and 
even to send a French prince into the city. Muirabeau was 
convinced that Lyons would be a favorable center for a 
monarchist movement. When the great emigration of the 
nobility turned towards Coblenz, a royalist agent had been 
left in Switzerland to keep in correspondence with the 
royalists in Lyons and the fanatic counter-revolutionists of 
the south. Of course these intrigues became known and 
produced their reaction in Jacobin violence, so that the 
royalists of Lyons and the surrounding country may be 
said to have created their own Montagnards. 

These republican extremists had an organization called 
the Central Club composed of delegates from all the 
Jacobin clubs in the vicinity. It was headed by a Pied- 
montese of great nervous energy, whose revolutionary zeal 
secured for him election as a municipal officer and later as 
president of the civil court. In his violence of language 
before the Central Club this M. Chalier outdid the veni- 
mous eloquence of Marat in Paris. These Montagnards 
gained all the municipal offices in Lyons except the mayor- 
alty, which was occupied by M. Niviére, friend and dis- 
ciple of Roland, the Girondin leader. Weary of party 
strife, M. Niviére had resigned but had been reélected by 
the sections, which were more powerful and active in 
Lyons than anywhere else in France. The wish expressed 
in their suffrages by nine thousand of the eleven thousand 
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voters induced M. Niviére to retain his office at the time. 
But later he resigned again and the Jacobins succeeded in 
electing their candidate in his place. On the occasion of 
this election Girondins and Jacobins resorted to blows and 
in the rioting the Girondin youth drove M. Chalier from 
the Central Club and wrecked the hall where it held its 
Meetings. 

The department directory, alarmed at this violence, ap- 
pealed to the commissioners of the Convention, who first 
rebuked the sections and then declared against the excesses 
of the Commune, displeasing both parties, and were finally 
recalled at the demand of the Jacobins in the Convention. 
By the month of May, both parties in Lyons were in an 
intense state of irritation and excitement. The Commune 
and the Central Club were clamoring for the establishment 
of a revolutionary tribunal and parading through the streets 
a guillotine recently brought from Paris as an admonish- 
ment to circumspection for the benefit of their opponents. 
In this state of violent dissension, the monarchists took 
fresh hope and undertook to profit by the indignation and 
disgust of the more conservative citizens. 

The vague spirit of discontent throughout the country 
crystallized in opposition to the decree of February 24th 
imposing a levy of 300,000 men (299,120 to be exact, an 
average of 3,650 from each department). According to 
this measure, the contingent of each department was 
calculated on a pro rata basis of the population, account 
being taken of the number of volunteers of each depart- 
ment then with the colors. The directory of each de- 
partment distributed the required contingent among the 
districts and the district directories in their turn among 
the communes. The levies of 1791 and 1792 had been made 
up of volunteers, mainly recruited from the National Guard, 
which, down to August 10th, was composed exclusively of 
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active citizens, those possessing the property qualification 
for the franchise. The troops, therefore, represented the 
bourgeoisie, the financially substantial elements of the 
nation. But the levy of 1793 was absolutely democratic. 
A compulsory quota was demanded of each locality and 
from all classes alike. The life and pursuits of the popu- 
lation were profoundly affected. The rich felt great re- 
pugnance in complying with the law. Those who were 
impelled by a patriotic or martial spirit had for the most 
part already been enlisted in the previous years. Others 
had provided substitutes. The latter were liable in the 
new levy and might be compelled either to go or provide 
fresh substitutes. 

The law did not prescribe the method of choosing the 
recruits in the different localities. —The people were called 
to a special assembly in each commune and if the number 
of volunteers offering themselves fell below the quota 
required, the deficit was supplied by whatever means the 
community saw fit to adopt. There were in general three 
methods: the offering of extra pay by the municipality, 
selection by lot, or selection by popular vote. In general, 
the patriotic enthusiasm of previous years had waned and 
the levy created much discontent. 

Aside from the departments in the lower valley of the 
Loire, which will require special treatment, opposition to 
the policy and demands of the republican government 
was localized in three general regions: Normandy and 
Brittany; some departments in the east; and an ex- 
tensive, compact area extending from the vicinity of 
Lyons down along the right, or western, bank of the 
Rhone, comprising much of the central mountainous 
section further west, and throwing out spurs into the 
departments of Haute Gironde, Landes, Tarn, Herault, 
and Gard. 
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In these sections hostile demonstrations and tumults soon 
developed into insurrection. In the mountainous region 
of the Lozére and the Ardéche the organizers of the re- 
bellious movement were one Marc Charrier, a former 
member of the Constituent Assembly and royalist, with 
his brother Antoine, a non-juring priest; the prior Claude 
Allier and his brothers, Dominique and Charles; prior 
Louis Solier, another recalcitrant clergyman become leader 
of an insurrection band, surnamed Brigand Sans Peur; 
together with some members of the nobility. Disturb- 
ances attended the beginning of recruiting on March 20th 
and soon the whole region was in a state of effervescence. 

The Army of the Pyrenees, threatened by the insurgents 
in the rear, was divided on April 24th into the Army of the 
Eastern Pyrenees, confronting the Spaniards on the frontier, 
and the Army of the Western Pyrenees, facting the enemy 
in the interior along the right bank of the Garonne. Re- 
bellious bands, several thousand strong, took Marjvéols in 
the name of Louis XVII on May 26th and Mende the 
next day. But detachments of the army and of the 
National Guard dispersed the insurgents and quickly re- 
entered these two places. Charrier was captured on 
May 31st and the danger abated. 

In Normandy and particularly in Rouen, its principal city, 
there was a deep sentiment of attachment to Louis XVI. 
There the Constitution of 1791 had on the whole recon- 
ciled the moderate desire for liberty with loyalty to the 
throne. Since the abolition of the monarchy and the 
collapse of the Constitution of 1791 an ominous silence of 
disapproval of all that was taken place in the capital had 
prevailed in Normandy. The attitude of Brittany was 
even more hostile towards the republicans. The Bretons 
were dominated by their feudal lords and priests. Nearer 
the banks of the Loire the feeling of resentment was far 
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more intense and it was on the left bank of this river in 
Le Bocage, Le Loroux, and La Vendée that the insur- 
rection was then on the point of breaking out, which 
nearly proved fatal to the Republic and was only extin- 
guished after appalling cruelty and bloodshed. 

The physiognomy of the region favored the develop- 
ment of separatist feeling and encouraged resistance to 
outside authority. It is rough and hilly, intersected by 
streams and ravines, forming natural boundary lines which 
divided the land into a great many distinctive and isolated 
localities. As it approached the ocean, the country be- 
came much more difficult of access, because the streams 
spread out into great marshes. Much of the country was 
too rough for agriculture and the peasantry depended 
largely on the rearing of livestock, for which there was 
much good pasturage, and only raised enough grain and 
garden produce for their own needs. The population was 
very backward, knowing nothing of the life and interests 
of the large cities. They still traded largely by barter, or 
by using the products of their herds as measures of ex- 
change. Villages of two thousand or three thousand 
people were the largest towns. There were few roads 
between them. The division of the land into a multitude 
of petty holdings brought the feudal lords of the country 
into direct contact with many families for the collection 
of their share in the produce and an easy, almost demo- 
cratic, intercourse ruled between hut and chateau. Even 
the great feudal proprietors led a very simple life, their 
chief occupation being the chase, a sport in which their 
peasants joined them. In this state of pristine simplicity 
and familiarity lord and peasant recognized each other’s 
good qualities. The people were loyal to the local no- 
bility and priesthood and looked to them for direction and 
leadership. 


The wagoner Cathelinau and the peasants of Saint-Florent. 
From the painting by J. Hubert-Sauzeau. 


Danton sharing the pleasure of Camille and Lucille Desmoulins over their son Horace. 


This shows a very different side of the characters of two of the men who excited the people to 
excesses, whose hands were stained with human blood and who were afterwards turned upon by 
the mob they had endeavored to lead to liberty. From the painting by Francois Flameng. 
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When the Civil Constitution of the Clergy was adopted 
and produced the division in the priesthood, some refusing 
to take the prescribed oath, the people sided with the 
recusants, and when these were deprived of their curés 
and dispossessed of their livings, the people were indignant 
at their persecution. The peasants followed the deposed 
curés into the wilds to assist at mass celebrated by them. 
The constitutional incumbants of the parishes often had to 
suffer from the violent antipathy of the population, who 
felt that its cult was threatened with destruction from a 
movement started in the outside world for which they had 
neither sympathy nor interest. The words of Cambon: 
“Tet those who want mass pay for it,’ repeated to them 
by their clergy and nobility frightened and distressed these 
people. 

Indeed, because of the patriarchal character of feudalism 
in this region, the great permanent reforms of the Revo- 
lution, so salutary elsewhere, caused for the time only 
disturbance and confusion here. It would have been 
necessary to alter their essential character to adapt them 
to this primitive population. But since the great social 
changes were necessarily applied uniformly throughout 
France, their arbitrary character tended to create civil strife 
in La Vendée. When feudal dues were legally abolished 
there as elsewhere, the peasantry continued paying them. 
When assemblies were called to choose a mayor and other 
officials, the peasants simply asked their feudal lords to act 
as whatever officials the constitution required them to have. 
The peasantry regarded all outside events through the eyes 
of the seigneur and priest. From the time of the expul- 
sion of the recalcitrant clergy a violent hatred of the 
Revolution took possession of this people and when the 
decree of January 10th turned some of the Poitevin nobles 
from their lands, this hatred was aggravated. But there 
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were as yet no conspiracies against the Republic and it was 
not until March, when the levy of three hundred thousand 
men was applied, that insurrection broke out. 

What went on in the rest of France was a matter of 
indifference to the peasants of Bas Poitou, but the perse- 
cution of their priesthood was a cause of great concern 
and resentment; and compulsory enlistment in the armies 
of the power which outraged their prejudices and religious 
sentiment was an intolerable provocation. Under the Old 
Régime, the contingent required for military service from 
the district did not exceed the number of youth who were 
naturally restless and of roving disposition, eager to quit 
their homes for a career of change and adventure, so that 
the levy involved no personal hardship. But the republican 
levy of three hundred thousand men deeply affected the 
life and habits of the whole communities. If the Vendeans 
were compelled to take up arms against their will they 
preferred to fight against the Republic rather than for it. 

Almost at the same time, about the beginning of March, 
revolt against conscription broke out in Le Bocage and 
Le Marais. On March 10th, the officers of conscription 
started to draw lots for recruits at Saint-Florent, near 
Ancenis in Anjou. The young men of the village refused 
to have anything to do with them and the republican 
guard attempted coercion. Its commander pointed a can- 
non against a group of rebellious youths. The group was 
armed only with clubs but it immediately fell upon the 
guard with great fury, disarmed it, and took the cannon. 
Then, astonished at its own temerity and amazed at what 
had happened, it hesitated in doubt as to its next move. 
A wagoner named Cathelinau, a man very well esteemed 
in the community, hearing the uproar, left his home and 
ran to their midst. He was brave, persuasive, and a natural 
leader. He rallied them, organized them, and gave them 
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courage to persist in their revolt. That very day he de- 
cided that they should attack a nearby republican garrison 
of eighty men. Armed with their captured weapons and 
with clubs, the peasants followed him against this troop. 
They only had to fire one volley against it, and then to 
charge, to send it flying in panic and rout. The peasants 
were all experienced hunters and good marksmen. Their 
fire took terrible effect. The next day Cathelinau led his 
rustic troops against the town of Chemille, where there 
were two hundred republican troops. He defeated them 
and disarmed their survivors, capturing three cannon. 

A gamekeeper from the castle of Maulevrier, named 
Stofflet, gathered about him another little band of insur- 
gents; mostly youths from the village of Chanzenau. 
They went to join Cathelinau, and the combined force 
made bold to attack Cholet, the largest town in the dis- 
trict, guarded by five hundred republican troops. 

The manner of fighting of these peasant troops was 
always the same. They took advantage of the protection 
of streains and woods and inequalities in the land, until 
they surrounded the enemy. Then they fired from cover, 
picking their men with deadly effect. After they had 
thrown their foes into disorder by their first volleys, they 
charged, shouting as they ran. Usually they broke their 
enemy’s ranks, and then laid about them with their clubs 
and guns. Physically rugged, the peasants usually won 
against superior numbers in this hand-to-hand fighting. 
The troops which they attacked, drawn up in line in the 
open, were assailed by a fire to which they could not 
effectually respond, since they were unable to use their 
artillery, and they could not charge with their bayonets 
against a scattered foe. It was the same sort of tactics as 
those used by Marion’s men and other American revo- 
lutionary bands against isolated columns of British troops. 
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In such a situation the republican troops lost any advantage 
of training and experience that they might possess and 
when they were assailed by a furious enemy dashing at 
them from all sides, their commanders could scarcely keep 
their ranks together. The advantages in attack were all 
with the insurgents; in case they were repulsed, they could 
melt away into the natural hiding places of a country which 
they knew thoroughly, where the republican troops could 
not follow them. The republican troops first sent against 
the insurgents were mostly recent recruits with very little 
training and no experience. 

The victorious troop of Cathelinau and Stofflet captured 
Cholet and seized all the arms which were there. The 
Vendeans, as the insurgents came to be called, always ob- 
tained their ammunition from the enemy. In their defeats 
they left the enemy nothing. They usually had no cannon. 
When they were put to flight, they could carry off their 
firearms and captured ammunition. Every victory added 
to their stores, and after every victory they celebrated their 
success with money taken from the enemy. They burned 
all the papers of administration that they could find on the 
person of republican authorities, as so many instruments of 
tyranny. After every successful military enterprise they 
scattered to their own villages and farms. 

Another revolt, far more general than the raids of Stof- 
flet and Cathelinau, broke out in Le Marais and the depart- 
ment of La Vendée. At Machecoul and Challans, the 
attempt to recruit soldiers for the republican forces was 
the signal for a general uprising. A barber named Gaston 
killed an officer, donned his uniform, and placed himself at 
the head of the malcontents. His band took possession of 
Challans and Machecoul, burned all the administrative 
papers, and massacred the agents of oppression. Three 
hundred republicans were shot by this barber’s band, 
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which is said to have numbered no more than thirty. 
The insurgents captured many prisoners, gave them time 
for absolution if they wished it, and then led them to a 
ravine, where they shot them down in cold blood and left 
their remains unburied. The republican authorities at 
Nantes despatched several hundred men to Saint-Philibert, 
close by, to punish this band, but hearing of another up- 
rising at Savenay, they recalled them and the insurgents of 
Machecoul remained masters of the town. 

Towards the heart of La Vendée resistance gained even 
greater headway. The national guard at Fontenay was 
attacked and defeated as it was setting out for Chantonnay, 
and the latter town was pillaged. General Verteuil, com- 
mander of the eleventh military division, hearing of this 
defeat, sent General Marcé with 1,200 men, partly troops of 
the line and partly national guards, to suppress the revolt. 
The republican troops meeting the rebels at Saint-Vincent, 
defeated them. General Marcé added 1,200 more men 
and nine guns to his force and then marched on Saint- 
Fulgent, encountering the Vendeans on the way. He 
stopped to repair a bridge which the insurgents had de- 
stroyed, so he could get his cannon across the stream 
which passed through a deep ravine. But at four o’clock 
on the afternoon of March 18th, the Vendeans attacked 
him, keeping under cover and pouring their deadly fire 
into the midst of the republican troops. They decimated 
the ranks of the republicans without giving their adver- 
saries a chance to reply, and when the survivors of Marcé’s 
army fled in panic, thoroughly disorganized, the Vendeans 
charged into their midst, killing more, capturing the can- 
non, and gaining a great many small arms which the troops 
threw away in their flight or dropped as they fell. 

The conspicuous successes of the insurgents in the de- 
partment of La Vendée gave to all the insurgents in this 
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general region the name of Vendeans. The insurrection 
extended in the Marais from the vicinity of Nantes to Sables 
and in Anjou and Poitou as far as the vicinity of Vihiers and 
Parthenay. The signal successes of the Vendeans were due 
to the character of the country, their courage and skill, and 
also to the imprudent ardor of the republican troops. 

The insurrection in La Vendée was wholly spontaneous 
and premeditated. But as it grew in scope it drew upon 
the seigneurs for leadership. The peasants called on their 
seigneurs to lead them, and the latter took their places at 
the head of insurgent bands on equal terms with such 
leaders as Cathelinau, the wagoner, and Stofflet, the game- 
keeper. One of the most popular leaders was M. Charette, 
of a family of shipowners in Nantes, a former lieutenant in 
the royal navy. He had retired to an estate belonging to 
his uncle and spent most of his time in hunting and on the 
chase. Although naturally of delicate appearance he had 
become used to hardships and physical exertion and had 
strengthened his constitution by his continual life in the 
wilds. He spent whole months in the woods and earned 
the admiration and devotion of the hunters and peasants 
by his personality and skill in the chase. Reluctant at first 
to take command of the peasant forces against the govern- 
ment, though far from sympathizing with it, he was finally 
persuaded and made a bargain with his men according to 
which, while allowed to commit any excess against the 
enemy, they were to consider themselves, when once in 
his service, as absolutely at his command until death. 
Able, wily, of a character harsh and unyielding, he was an 
admirable chieftain of guerrilla warfare and soon won a 
terrible reputation as an opponent among the republicans. 
Scarcely had he collected his forces when he captured the 
island of Noirmoutiers, important as a possible point of 
communication with the British. 
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In Le Bocage, the insurgent peasants prevailed upon 
De Bonchamps, D’Elbée, and De La Rochejaquelein to 
leave their chateaux and lead their forces. M. de Bon- 
champs, who had formerly served under Suffren, an able 
officer, an elevated character, courageous and high-spirited, 
commanded all the insurgents of Anjou and the borders of 
the Loire. D’Elbée, also a veteran of the royal army, 
with a keen understanding of this sort of warfare, loyal but 
obstinate, commanded in the region around Cholet and 
Beaupréau. Cathelinau and StofHet retained leadership of 
their bands through all this period, thanks to the confidence 
they had inspired in the early days of the revolt. Henride 
La Rochejaquelein, a gallant young nobleman, formerly of 
the royal body guard, extremely handsome, and impetuous 
in conflict, was drawn into the conflict when the republican 
General Quétineau arrested the family of M. de Lescure, 
his cousin, at the Chateau of Clisson on suspicion of con- 
spiracy against the Republic. M. de La Rochejaquelein, 
who was there at the time, escaped and incited to revolt 
the region of the Aube and the district of Chatillon, where 
he was born and widely known. Cooperating with the 
other leaders he marched against Bressuire, whither Gen- 
eral Quétineau had taken his cousin’s family. They com- 
pelled General Quétineau to withdraw from Bressuire, 
leaving M. de Lescure and his family behind him. Henri 
de Lescure placed himself immediately at the head of the 
peasants who rallied about him and set out with the other 
chiefs in pursuit of the republicans who had withdrawn to 
Thouars, a considerable town. 

The combined forces which attacked Thouars amounted 
to about thirty thousand men. The different bands re- 
tained their separate leaders, who commanded in a very un- 
conventional fashion, by common agreement. The wives 
of the leaders distributed white cockades and flags among 
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the men, who marched with the spirit of crusaders voicing 
their enthusiasm in song. They carried no baggage and 
only provisions for a few days. On exceptional occasions, 
the localities through which they passed, informed of their 
approach, prepared food for them. They operated in 
friendly country. They called themselves the Grand Royal 
and Catholic Army, though they could scarcely be called 
an army in a strictly military sense. 

This warlike agglomeration, commanded by De Bon- 
champs, D’Elbée, De Lescure, De La Rochejaquelein, 
Cathelinau, and Stofflet, appeared before Thouars on 
May 3d and prepared to attack the place on the morning 
of the 4th. They had to cross the Thoue which nearly 
surrounded the town. General Quétineau’s troops stub- 
bornly opposed the passage of the stream. But after pre- 
liminary artillery bombardment and small arms fusilade, 
De La Rochejaquelein led the Vendeans in a charge that 
swept their foes from one of the bridges and brought 
them to the wall of the town. Thouars was then attacked 
so vigorously on all sides that General Quétineau saw that 
its fall was inevitable and only a matter of time. To spare 
the town, therefore, and avoid exciting the ferocity of 
the assailants, General Quétineau consented to surrender. 
Despite the wrath of the Vendeans against the Republic, 
no outrages were committed after the surrender of 
Thouars. The insurgents contented themselves with dis- 
arming their enemies and burning all the administrative 
papers and the liberty tree. M.de Lescure thanked Gen- 
eral Quétineau for courtesies shown him while a prisoner 
and offered him refuge in La Vendée against the severity 
of the republican government. But the general preferred 
to return to the republicans and face his accusers in case 
he were tried for surrendering Thouars. 
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CHAPTER VII 


OVERTHROW OF THE GIRONDE 


Position of the Left strengthened by the reverses and calamities of the 
state. Military efforts of the Commune of Paris. Accusation of Marat. 
Petition of the sections demanding the expulsion of twenty-two Girondins 
from the Convention. Trial and acquittal of Marat; his triumphant return 
to the Conyention. Alarming reports from the departments renewing 
agitation in Paris. The Central Revolutionary Committee. Guadet’s ap- 
peal to the Convention on May 18th; his proposal to revoke the local 
authorities of Paris and institutea new Convention at Bourges. Barére’s 
address. The institution of the Committee of Twelve dominated by the 
Right. Agitation against the Twelve. Subversive designs of the Central 
Committee thwarted by Pache. Plot for a new revolution. Arrest of 
Hébert and violent agitation against the Twelve. Tumult at the Tuileries 
on May 27th; decree against the Committee of Twelve and liberation of 
Hébert voted under compulsion. Decision as to Twelve reversed on 28th. 
Formation of the revolutionary assembly at the Episcopal Palace. Its 
committee of action of nine. ‘Tocsin sounded in Paris night of May 30th- 
3ist. Authority of the revolutionary power recognized by the Commune. 
Delegations of the Commune in the Convention; violence and confusion 
in the deliberations. Decree passed abolishing the Committee of Twelve. 
Attempt to induce the Girondins to resign, June 1st. Demand for arrest 
of the twenty-two deputies. Lanjuinais’ courageous address. Appearance 
of the revolutionary delegation at the bar of the Convention. The palace 
surrounded by troops favorable to the insurrection. Decree of arrest and 
accusation of the leading Girondins passed; significance of this vote. 


Every reverse to the new republic strengthened the 
position of the radical revolutionists and weakened their 


News of the successes of the insur- 


gents in La Vendée and the threatened invasion of the 
Spanish on the Pyrenees border added to the number of 


those who demanded drastic action to save the state and 
renounce the weak and negative policies of the Girondins. 


The Jacobins and their determined men of action were in 
the ascendant. 
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Several departments close to La Vendée, on learning of 
the insurrection, took authority upon themselves to raise 
troops and funds to combat it. The department of Herault 
raised an armed force of six thousand men; then sent an 
address to the Commune of Paris telling what it had done 
and challenging the capital city to do as well. The Con- 
vention granted almost unlimited powers to departments 
taking such action and invited other departments to follow 
their example. 

The Commune of Paris was not slow in responding to 
the example of Herault. Its leaders declared their belief 
freely that if the revolution were to be saved, it depended 
on Paris to save it. The Commune decided that a force 
of twelve thousand men should be raised immediately to 
march against La Vendée. This force was to be accom- 
panied by the commissioners of the Commune as the 
troops raised by the Convention were accompanied by 
commissioners from the Convention. ‘This expeditionary 
force was to be raised from the armed companies of the 
sections. It was decided to take fourteen men from each 
sectional company of 126. Arbitrary power was conferred 
on the revolutionary committee of each section to select 
the members of the sectional contingents, with the stipu- 
lation, that as far as possible they should be single men. 
When the men were notified that they had been chosen 
for active service they were to report immediately to their 
section, declare what they lacked in the way of equipment, 
and be supplied. They were to be assured that their 
employers would hold their places open for them when 
they returned. 

The first thing to be done after providing this army was 
to finance it, and for this purpose it was decided to resort 
to the levy of a forced loan on the rich. The rich, argued 
the Jacobin orators, wished to live in luxurious idleness, 
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reaping the fruits of liberty which the Revolution pro- 
duced, and letting the people pay for it both in lives and 
money. They should be compelled to contribute and the 
loan should be levied on them in proportion to their 
wealth. Persons with revenues from one thousand to 
fifty thousand francs a year were ordered to furnish sums 
ranging from thirty francs up to twenty thousand. Those 
having a revenue of more than fifty thousand francs were 
to keep thirty thousand for their own use and turn over all 
the rest. The real and personal property of all who failed 
to fulfill these patriotic obligations was to be seized and 
sold, and they themselves were to be classed with the 
“ suspects.” 

Such drastic measures, both for raising the force against 
the Vendean insurrection and for financing it, naturally 
provoked a spirited opposition. Outside the strictly prole- 
tarian sections, salaried employees of the lower middle 
class joined with the retainers of the departed aristocracy 
in defiant cries of: “Down with the Jacobins! Down with 
the Montagne!” 

The levy of the Commune encountered the same ob- 
stacles in Paris as that of the Convention in certain of the 
departments. The Jacobins denounced the opponents as 
perfidious foliowers of the old aristocracy. Marat declared 
that the clerks and grocers had made common cause with 
the rich and the supporters of the Right and that they 
must all be arrested as suspects and reduced to the con- 
ditions of sans-culottes. Danton always quick to suggest 
new expedients for any difficulty, suggested that two prole- 
tarian armies be formed, one to go to La Vendée and the 
other to stay in Paris and keep the aristocrats in subjection. 
In order to assure a constant majority of Jacobins in the 
sections, he proposed that faithful citizens who were pre- 
vented from working at their customary occupations by 
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attendance at the meetings of the sections should be paid 
for their loss of time. This expenditure should be borne 
by the rich whose lack of loyalty to the Revolution made 
such costly measures necessary. Robespierre asked for an 
extension of the classes of suspected people and the im- 
prisonment of all of them until peace was assured both 
within and without the borders of France. It was gener- 
ally agreed that the people must be armed and kept in- 
formed by the Commune and their sections of the danger 
of conspiracy against them. ‘They must be ready to com- 
bat counter-revolution instantly. 

The Girondins in the Convention stubbornly opposed 
all such imputations against the patriotism of the moderates 
and persons in easy circumstances. If there was any con- 
spiracy against the Republic, they insisted that it was 
formed among the Jacobins and the Montagnards, and 
Guadet, who stirred the Convention by this courageous 
protest, assailing Marat with special bitterness, read a 
petition of the section of the Jacobins, signed by Marat as 
president, which contained the words: “Citizens, let us 
arm, the counter-revolution is within the government 
itself. It is in the midst of the Convention. Citizens, let 
us march!” 

When this document was read, Marat rose to his feet 
dramatically and cried: “Yes, let us march!” and the 
Convention was immediately in an uproar. The Girondins 
demanded a decree of accusation against Marat. Danton 
opposed it, declaring that it was absurd to accuse a man of 
Marat’s devotion to the cause of the Republic of plotting 
against it merely because of an excited cry in the midst of 
a debate. But the moderates continued their demand. 

“Since my enemies have lost all sense of shame,” said 
Marat, “let me be arrested. But the attack on me is 
calculated to provoke disorder. Let two gendarmes 
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accompany me to the Jacobins that I may urge them to 
remain tranquil.” 

His request was ignored and he was arrested. It was 
not necessary for him to go to the Jacobins. Robespierre 
rushed to them immediately to inflame their indignation 
against the arrest of their leader. He heaped eulogies on 
Marat as a model of moderation, and, while stirring their 
wrath against the Girondins, advised restraint, lest it be 
claimed that Paris had risen in insurrection to deliver one 
of their number from the law. The needs of the times 
worked with Marat, Robespierre, and their followers, and 
against the moderates. The very courage and firmness 
displayed by the leading Girondins in conflict with Marat 
only helped to prepare the latter’s triumph and their own 
ultimate defeat. 

The sections started a great petition against the Giron- 
dins, and soon thirty-five out of the forty-three sections 
were united in a denunciation of Marat’s enemies. On 
April 15th, representatives of these thirty-five sections, 
with Mayor Pache at their head, appeared before the 
Convention. Their petition was in form of a manifesto, 
in which the Commune of Paris laid its demands before 
the government and practically threatened insurrection if 
its desires were flouted. 

After reviewing the conduct of several of the deputies and 
declaring it criminal, the manifesto named them, twenty-two 
in all, and demanded their expulsion from the Convention. 
Among them were Brissot, Guadet, Vergniaud, Gensonne, 
Pontécoulant, Pétion, Lanjuinais, Valazé, Hardy, Louvet, 
Valdy, and Cambon,—the core of the Gironde. 

The galleries applauded as the names were read, while 
the Plaine listened in silence. But the temper of the Right 
was shown as soon as the list was finished. Boyer-Fonfréde, 
a moderate leader, who had not been included, straightway 
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mounted the rostrum and demanded that his name be 
added to the “glorious” list of the twenty-two. Impelled 
by his example the majority of the assembly cried with 
generous enthusiasm: “Put us all on the list,” and the 
twenty-two were surrounded by groups of their admirers, 
congratulating them for having been singled out for attack. 
The moderates still had a majority in the Convention and 
they continued steadfastly in their course. They passed 
the act of accusation against Marat and brought him to 
trial before the revolutionary tribunal. It was a heroic 
act but poor policy. Their decree declared that Marat in 
his writings and public utterances had incited to riot and 
bloodshed, had attempted to discredit and subvert the 
Convention, and had striven to create a power destructive 
to liberty. 

The Jacobins, Cordeliers, and all the demagogues and 
agitators of Paris rallied to support this “austere philoso- 
pher,” whose character, they declared, “had been formed 
by misfortune and meditation, combining, with an ardent 
soul, great sagacity and a profound understanding of human 
hearts, knowing how to penetrate the designs of traitors 
on their triumphal chariots while the stupid crowd still 
burned incense before them!” “The day of traitors,” 
they cried, “will pass and the fame of Marat begins.” 

It was impossible to obtain from the revolutionary tri- 
bunal a conviction of Marat, and his trial lasted only a few 
minutes. He was released by unanimous vote, April 24th, 
in the presence of a great crowd, which applauded the 
judgment. He was immediately surrounded by his friends, 
and a parade was formed in his honor, in which many 
women, “sans-culottes” armed with pikes, and detach- 
ments of the armed bands of the sections took part. 
Seated in an arm-chair, borne on the shoulders of the 
crowd, his head crowned with a wreath of oak leaves, he 
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was carried in triumph to the hall of the Convention and 
restored to his seat as deputy. As this motley procession 
reached the hall, a sapper, armed with a hatchet, proceeded 
to the bar of the assembly and cried: “Citizen president! 
We bring you the brave Marat. Marat has always been 
the friend of the people, and the people will always be 
friends of Marat. If the time ever comes when the head 
of Marat must fall, that of the sapper will fall before 
his!” 

With that he brandished his hatchet and the galleries 
applauded, with a terrible uproar. The popular leader 
was borne in to receive the eager congratulations of his 
associates. Tearing himself from their arms, he rushed to 
the tribune and told the Convention that he offered them 
the service of a pure heart and vindicated reputation and 
that he was ready to die in defense of liberty and the rights 
of the people. To the crowd that had escorted him in his 
triumphal return he gave warning: “Indignant at the vil- 
lanous faction which I saw trying to betray the Republic,” 
he said, “I tried to unmask it and put the noose about its 
neck. It struck back at me with a decree of accusation. 
I have emerged victorious from this encounter, but the 
hostile faction is humiliated rather than beaten. They 
should save their enthusiasm to defend themselves against 
tye 

This triumph of Marat took place only nine days after 
the Girondins started their attack upon him. Their defeat 
weakened their prestige and emboldened their enemies. 

On May 10th the sessions of the Convention were trans- 
ferred from the Manége to the Palace of the Tuileries, 
then called Palais National, where a hall had been prepared 
for the purpose in the section of the building between the 
central pavilion and the northern pavilion, called the Pa- 
villon de Marsan, which still exists. "The new hall of the 
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Convention occupied the entire width of the palace. It was 
a very elegant hall, 42 meters long, 15 wide, and 18 high, 
and with public galleries which could easily hold 1,500 
people and perhaps by extreme crowding twice this num- 
ber. But the floor space was very crowded and the venti- 
lation was poor. At the same time the guillotine was 
removed from the front of the palace to the Place de la 
Revolution. 

In the second week of May most alarming reports 
reached Paris from all sides. Insurrection was spreading 
rapidly in the interior of the country. All Normandy 
seemed ready to join in revolt with Brittany, where the 
British were said to be landing troops to strike at the heart 
of the Republic. The citizens of Bordeaux, indignant at 
affronts to their deputies, had driven several prominent 
Jacobins from their city. At Marseilles several sections 
were in revolt. Shocked at the excesses committed by the 
Commune under the guise of disarming suspects, they had 
risen against the Commune and set up their own commit- 
tee for government. At Lyons, the sections had opposed 
the levy of soldiers, flouted the authority of the Commune, 
and civil war seemed imminent. Such, in short, was the 
nature of the news which reached the ears of the Jacobins 
in Paris within a single week. 

They could offer only one kind of remedy for all these 
evils, more drastic action and more force to save the 
Republic. Among the Jacobins it was proposed that all 
domestic servants and waiters in cafés of military age 
should be compelled to leave their places immediately and 
enter the army; that the popular societies should be armed 
and drilled to march in bodies; that the commissioners 
of the Commune should go into each section and see that 
its quota of troops was provided; that the rich should 
contribute immediately one-tenth of their fortunes; that 
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all suspects should be arrested and held as hostages; that 
the jurisdiction of the civil courts should be suspended; 
that the theaters should be closed; and that the tocsin be 
sounded and alarm cannon be fired to warn the citizens of 
dangers. 

Danton exercised all his persuasive powers to calm the 
fears of his colleagues in the Convention. He declared 
that there was no danger, that recruiting would not deprive 
Paris of the number of loyal citizens necessary to assure its 
safety, for there would still be 150,000 ready to rise and 
exterminate any aristocrats who dared to show their heads. 
Civil war would not weaken France; but, by inuring every 
Frenchman to the use of arms, would give the nation 
strength to repel foreign invasion. He urged that the 
troops being sent from Paris to quell the Vendean revolt 
be greatly increased. 

The Convention decided to send ninety-six commis- 
sioners to the sections to obtain their contingents of troops. 
Custine was named General of the Army of the North and 
Houchard, General of the Army of the Rhine, and the 
strength of both armies was increased. The functions of 
the Committee of Public Safety were prolonged another 
month. 

Cambon proposed that the rich should be compelled to 
contribute a loan of a billion francs secured by the property 
of the émigrés. 

The Commune resolved that a second army of sans- 
culottes should be formed in Paris for the purpose of re- 
straining the aristocrats while the first marched against the 
rebels; that all suspects should be arrested; that a central 
assembly of the sections composed of the departmental 
administrative officers; and that the presidents of sections 
and the members of the revolutionary committees should 
be convoked at once to draw up new lists of suspects and 
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to distribute the forced loan among the rich. But pro- 
posed measures for national safety received little or no 
attention unless they served as weapons of attack or defense 
in the warfare of parties, which absorbed the energy and 
passion of the assembly. Members of the Right lost no 
occasion to declare that the Jacobins were trying to terror- 
ize the country and were plotting the destruction of the 
twenty-two Girondins who had been named as their chief 
enemies. Their boldness encouraged some of the sections, 
notably the Mail and Butte-des-Moulins, hostile to the Com- 
mune, to refuse to send their commissioners to the central 
assembly, they also refused to subscribe to the forced loan 
and opposed the new lists of suspects. The extremists 
were infuriated by their resistance, and the opinion was 
expressed at the Cordeliers that the twenty-two Girondin 
leaders in treason must be put to death. In an assembly of 
violent women armed with daggers it was asserted that on 
occasion of the first tumult in the Convention they must 
stab the Girondins. The number of blades that this furious 
band of women could muster was an impressive subject of 
speculation in the city and it was said that one armorer in 
the Faubourg Saint-Antoine had made them several hun- 
dred. Excitement had reached a degree of intensity where 
any incident might cause an explosion. But amid all sorts 
of violent proposals in the Jacobins, Robespierre opposed 
lawlessness: ‘You are proposing the very measures which 
have been the cause of all the calumnies charged against 
you,” he told the club. “Let us not resort to violence 
until every legal means has been exhausted.” 

The radicals expected much of the Central Assembly in- 
stituted by the Commune, but when it first met the directory 
of the department and several sections failed to appear and 
it was adjourned until Sunday, May 19th, for the drawing 
up of a definite program for its discussion and action. 
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May 15th, 16th, and 17th were days of bitter quarrels in 
the Convention. Bordeaux sent an address to the Con- 
vention, declaring that it would uphold its deputies by 
force and that it would send one armed contingent to 
quell the insurrection in La Vendée and another to ex- 
terminate the anarchists who attacked the national repre- 
sentatives in Paris. A petition from Lyons asked help for 
fifteen hundred persons who had been arrested as suspects 
and were threatened by Chalier and the Jacobins with 
condemnation ina revolutionary tribunal. These petitions 
and manifestoes threw the assembly into an uproar. The 
Jacobins and the Right seemed on the point of coming to 
blows. But the latter, by its boldness, rallied a majority to 
its support and obtained the passage of a resolution ap- 
proving the declaration of Bordeaux against the Parisian 
anarchists as thoroughly patriotic, a sterile victory, which 
only served to aggravate the wrath of the Montagne. 
Another decree abolished the local revolutionary tribunals 
and authorized citizens summoned before them to repel 
coercion by force. 

By May 18th partisan fury reached its culmination. 
The Montagne, deprived of many of its members who 
had been sent on special missions to the departments, 
protested that it was being oppressed by a despotic 
majority. 

Guadet mounted the tribune and with a relevancy which 
events were soon to make more striking warned the as- 
sembly of the analogy between the time of the famous 
“purging of parliament” in England under the Puritan 
Commonwealth and the present situation in the Con- 
vention. “When in England,” he said, “a high-minded 
majority tried to resist the fury of a turbulent minority, 
this minority cried out against oppression and succeeded 
by this cry in subjecting the majority to its tyranny. It 
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summoned to its support the patriots par excellence by 
which was meant a misguided multitude, lured by the 
promise of pillage and the distribution of land. This 
constant appeal to the patriots par excellence against the 
oppression of the majority led to the outrage known as 
‘purging of parliament,’ which was planned and carried 
out by Pride, a butcher who had become colonel. One 
hundred and fifty members were ejected from parliament 
and the minority, composed of fifty or sixty members, 
remained master of the state. 

“What happened? These patriots par excellence, in- 
struments of Cromwell, whom he induced to commit 
folly after folly, were ejected in their turn. Their own 
crimes served as pretext for the usurper. One day Crom- 
well entered parliament and, addressing the members, 
who alone, to judge by their words, were capable of 
saving the nation, drove them out, saying to one: ‘You 
are a thief;’ to another: ‘You consort with low women 
in places of ill-repute;’ and to all: ‘Depart then, yield 
your place to upright men.’ They yielded it and Crom- 
well took it.” 

The Convention, deeply impressed, listened in silence 
while Guadet developed various proposals intended to 
forestall a similar fate for the Convention, until suddenly a 
disgraceful interruption in the public gallery distracted 
attention and threw the assembly into an uproar. A woman 
attempted to eject a man violently from the gallery and 
many of the spectators assisted her. The man, who re- 
sisted, was about to be overpowered and was in danger of 
injury, if not assassination, and the guards intervened in 
vain to restore order. Marat cried out that the man whom 
they were trying to eject was an aristocrat. The assembly 
protested indignantly and accused Marat of encouraging 
assassins. 
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Marat replied with the same animosity. He would be 
happy, he said, if the assembly were relieved of the pres- 
ence of all the aristocrats whom it contained, all the 
accomplices of Dumouriez, and all the “statesmen,” a 
term by which he designated the members of the Right, 
with ironical reference to their assumed reputation for 
political talents. 

Isnard, then president, besought the attention of the 
assembly for an important announcement. He declared 
that an intrigue of Pitt and the English had been revealed 
to him, tending to arm one part of the nation against 
another, by impelling it to insurrection. This insurrection 
was to be inaugurated by the women and in its course 
some of the deputies would be killed and the Convention 
dissolved. At this moment the British would make a 
descent on the French coast. 

The majority of the Convention applauded Isnard 
heartily. Some members called for the publication of his 
statement broadcast throughout the city as a warning to 
the people. Others suggested that the deputies should 
remain together, so that the danger would be shared by 
all and it was said that the woman who had caused the 
disturbance was a member of a popular society called 
La Fraternité, whose members made a practice of occu- 
pying the hall to exclude strangers, especially the federals 
from the departments, and to interfere with proceedings 
by their disturbances. This was interpreted by the Left 
as a criticism of popular societies and provoked more 
outcries, including a sally from Marat that the people 
would judge between their popular leaders and their 
“statesmen.” 

Then Guadet sprang to the tribune to encourage the 
spirit of determination against the threats of the Montag- 
nards. He recalled all the disorders of which Paris had 
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been the scene, and ascribed them to the influence of the 
extremists in popular assemblies and clubs. He declared 
it to be his belief that the tumult just witnessed was part of 
a plot to create a favorable opportunity for assassination. 

“The evil,” he said, “resides in the anarchist authorities 
of Paris. I propose that we abolish them and substitute 
all the presidents of the sections. Since the Convention is 
no longer free, another assembly should convene and it 
should be decreed that our substitutes assemble at Bourges 
and be ready to form a convention at the first signal that 
you give them or upon the first notice that this Convention 
has been dissolved.” 

A terrible uproar greeted this double proposal. The 
members of the Right rose and declared that this was the 
only means of safety. The Left rose crying that the con- 
spiracy of their antagonists against the unity of the Repub- 
lic was at last revealed. In the midst of the tumult Danton 
tried to mount the tribune, but was prevented, and Barére 
was allowed to speak in behalf of the Committee of Public 
Safety. 

Barére was both persuasive and conciliatory in tone, 
declared that there was discussion everywhere of a scheme 
of dissolving the Convention. The president of his section, 
he said, had heard the procureur Chaumette allude to the 
plan. A disturbance created by the women in the as- 
sembly was to serve as occasion for the assassination of 
twenty-two persons. He believed that both the ministers 
of foreign affairs of the interior had some information on 
this point, and he counselled the Convention to hear them. 
He agreed with the opinion of Guadet regarding the 
authorities of Paris; the department was weak; the sec- 
tions acted with the independence of sovereign com- 
mittees; the Commune was impelled to every form of 
license by its procureur, Chaumette, a former monk. 
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But the dissolution of these authorities proposed by 
Guadet would only lead to anarchy and the convocation 
of substitutes at Bourges could neither save nor replace 
the Convention. There was one sure means, as he saw it, 
of safeguarding the country against such plots, the insti- 
tution of a committee, preferably of twelve men, to ex- 
amine the conduct of the Commune during the past 
month, to investigate plots formed in the interior of the 
Republic and intrigues against the national representation 
of the Convention, and to arrest conspirators. 

By the time Barére had concluded, enthusiastic ardor 
for Guadet’s oratory had cooled. The majority of the 
Convention was always ready to unload its troubles upon 
the shoulders of a committee. For every problem, every 
crisis, and every peril, the most obvious remedy was to 
form a committee to deal with it, and no sooner had indi- 
viduals been appointed to do a thing than the Convention 
was ready to assume that the thing was being done. There- 
fore, at Barére’s suggestion, a committee of twelve was 
appointed and the majority of the Convention were de- 
lighted at its composition. Most of its members belonged 
to the Right. Among them were four leaders of the Gi- 
ronde: Boyer-Fonfréde, Rabaut Saint-Etienne, Kervélégan, 
and Henri Lariviére. 

But the very strength of this committee created a re- 
action against the Girondins and hastened their downfall. 
The Jacobins had daily threatened the Girondins with 
outcries and menacing gesticulations. Now the Girondins 
returned their threat, but not with outcries. Their threat 
was a legal body capable of arresting their antagonists and 
leading them to the scaffold. But this sterner expedient 
provoked the revolutionary movement of May 31st and 
the uprising of June 2d which swept the Girondins from 
power and started them on the road to execution. 
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Scarcely had the Committee of Twelve been founded 
when the sections and popular societies started their 
agitation against such an “inquisitorial” body. The Cen- 
tral Assembly meeting on May 19th with a large attendance, 
thirty-five of the sections being represented, declared itself 
immediately a “central revolutionary committee.” It de- 
cided that there should be no written record of proceedings 
at its sessions and that nobody should be allowed to leave 
until its deliberations were ended. Its avowed objects 
were the collection of the forced loan and the preparation 
of a new list of suspects, but its real purpose was evident 
from the first remarks of its leading members. They 
declared that the National Convention seemed powerless 
to guide the state and the Revolution, and that some 
means must be found to supplement its force. Perhaps 
a substitute governing body might be necessary. The 
Central Revolutionary Committee was evidently of opinion 
that the leading suspects with which it had to deal were in 
the Convention itself. One member proposed that the 
twenty-two chief foes of the Republic should be abducted 
and secretly put to death and that letters should be fabri- 
cated indicating that they had abandoned their country 
and gone to join the émigrés and other enemies of France. 

Another member of the meeting said that such a course 
was absolutely impossible and useless, and he thought it 
would be better to await the plans of Marat and Robes- 
pierre for insurrection. 

“Silence,” cried several voices. “(No person may be 
named here.” 

When one member objected to violent methods as long 
as there were legal means of reaching the enemies of the 
Revolution, he was vigorously denounced and driven from 
the assembly. One of the delegates discovered taking notes 
was also ejected. The meeting was adjourned without 
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action until the following night for the discussion of topics, 
the arrest of the obnoxious deputies, the listing of more 
suspects, and the “purification” of offices and commit- 
tees. The committee resumed its session the following 
evening at six with Mayor Pache in the chair. Members 
of the committee handed him several lists of suspects 
which he looked over, then warned all present to confine 
themselves to listing persons who might with some reason 
be considered enemies of the Revolution. Someone sug- 
gested that the lists should be copied, so that they would 
not betray the handwriting of anyone present, but Pache 
said no true republican had anything to fear for his actions. 
As for himself, it was a matter of indifference to him how 
far his handling of the lists was known, since they con- 
cerned the police and he was charged with supervision of 
all police affairs. He made it plain to everyone that he 
would remain within the scope of his legal duties. When 
told that he evidently did not comprehend the progress 
made by the committee in the session of the night before, 
and that the business of the present session was to discuss 
action against the twenty-two Girondin deputies, Pache 
proved recalcitrant. Any infringement of the liberty of 
the twenty-two would compromise the capital in the eyes 
of the nation, he said. It might lead to civil war. He 
would not countenance any discussion of it, and he told 
the meeting that he would adjourn the session if discussion 
went beyond the listing of suspects and the loan. Thwarted 
by Pache’s presence, the members left the meeting in great 
indignation. They had not come to discuss such trivial 
matters as lists of suspects. Only twelve appeared on the 
evening of the 21st. 

The wrath of the extremists at this reverse was vented 
at the meeting of the Cordeliers on the 22d. With fright- 
ful expressions of rage and ferocity, both men and women 
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demanded an immediate insurrection against the Conven- 
tion and, in place of the twenty-two deputies, called for 
the sacrifice of three hundred. 

One woman proposed that all citizens loyal to the Revo- 
lution be summoned to meet at the Place de la République, 
to march together to present their demands to the Con- 
vention, and not to leave the hall until their wishes had 
keen satisfied. Only the fact that the calmer heads in the 
gathering realized that an uprising needed careful prepa- 
ration prevented an immediate invasion of the Convention. 
The meeting adjourned without any definite decision, but 
the general intention soon became known throughout the 
city, and it was recognized that Paris was on the verge of a 
new revolution. 

The Convention knew it. The Committee of Twelve had 
ample evidence of sedition against some of the “Central 
Revolutionary Committee” for action against them. The 
section of La Fraternité denounced the session of this com- 
mittee before the Convention and reproached Pache for his 
presence at a conspiracy against the national government. 
Members of the Right applauded this denunciation and 
demanded that Pache be summoned before the Conven- 
tion, but Marat declared that there was only one con- 
spiracy and that was among the members of the Right. 
He accused them of carrying concealed weapons in the 
Convention itself, and Valazé admitted that many of them 
always went armed, ready to defend their lives. 

The discussion was cut short by an announcement that 
the Committee of Twelve was fully informed about the 
plot and would report on it the next day. The assembly 
then voted that the section of La Fraternité deserved well 
of the country for its vigilance; but that night the city was 
filled with meetings of indignation against this section for 
its action. ‘Two other sections joined La Fraternité the 
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next day in warning the Convention that an insurrection 
was at hand. They accused the “sans-culottes” of being 
royalists in disguise, who were spreading dissension in the 
Republic to hasten the return of the monarchy. On the 
same day Pache wrote to the Convention to explain the 
meeting of the Central Revolutionary Committee at which 
he had presided, but nobody accepted his version of the 
affair. He said that there had been no plot against the 
national representation; malicious individuals had inter- 
rupted the deliberations by unreasonable proposals, but he 
had himself restrained their folly. The Convention awaited 
the report of the Committee of Twelve and Pache was 
ignored. 

The Committee of Twelve took energetic steps which 
hastened its own downfall. It recommended, and the Con- 
vention decreed, that all meetings of the sections should be 
closed at ten o’clock in the evening and the presidents of 
the sections were made responsible for the enforcement 
of this article. The Convention was placed under the 
protection of all good citizens, who were to hold them- 
selves ready for duty at the meeting places of the con- 
tingents of the respective sections upon signal by drumbeat. 
Then the committee arrested two police administrators 
named Marino and Muchel accused of having made pro- 
posals at the meeting of the Central Revolutionary Com- 
mittee inciting to insurrection. They also arrested Hébert, 
substitute of the procureur of the Commune, who wrote 
under the name of Pére Duchesne a revolutionary journal 
even more bitter and violent in language than Marat’s. 
Hébert had published in this journal all that the two 
police administrators had been accused of proposing in 
the meeting and his journal was widely read among the 
more turbulent class of the proletariat. The committee 
showed that it intended to prosecute both those who 
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preached and those who tried to carry out a new revo- 
lution. 

As soon as Hébert heard of the order of the arrest he 
rushed to the Commune to inform them of what had hap- 
pened. He would be torn from his duties as a faithful 
servant of the people and the Revolution, he told the 
Commune, but he would submit to legal authority. He 
recalled the oath that the members of the Commune had 
taken, that the danger of one of their members should be 
the danger of all. He did not invoke this obligation for 
his own sake, but only for his fellow-citizens threatened 
by a new form of servitude. 

The Commune rendered him an ovation. Chaumette, 
its procureur, embraced him. The gathering declared 
itself in permanent session until they received news of 
Hébert’s case. Instructions were issued to care for the 
wives and children of all the men who should be arrested. 
Messengers were sent every hour to the Committee of 
Twelve to report full information as to the fate of the 
magistrate, so violently torn, as they said, from his duties. 
At half-past-two on the morning of May 24th, the Com- 
mittee of Twelve replied to the Commune that Hébert 
was being examined before them, and that another radical 
leader, Valéry, had been arrested. At five o’clock, Chau- 
mette went to the prison of the Abbaye to see Hébert, 
but was refused admission. That very morning the Com- 
mune drew up a petition to the Convention and sent it to 
the sections for their support. Most of them concurred 
in its contents and it was presented to the Convention on 
the next day, the 25th. 

This petition declared that base slanders were being 
circulated against the magistrates of the people and de- 
manded that the calumniators be brought to justice. The 
petition pointed out that partly as a result of these slanders, 
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the Committee of Twelve had committed an outrageous 
attack on a magistrate of the people, in dragging him from 
his functions and confining him in the Abbaye. 

Isnard, president of the Convention when the petition 
was presented, answered the petitioners in words and tones 
of grave rebuke, reminding them that the nation had en- 
trusted its representatives to the city of Paris and expected 
them to be in perfect safety. He warned them that if 
the national representatives suffered violence from any of 
the conspiracies with which they had been beset since 
March 10th, and of which the municipal authorities were 
the last to warn them, Paris would suffer the vengeance 
of France and would be stricken from the list of French 
cities and civil war would follow. The majority of the 
Convention approved the solemnity of Isnard’s reply, 
although Danton warned them that it was unwise, because 
it tended to widen the breach between the country and 
the capital. The meeting passed to the order of the day, 
and the delegates from the Commune were forced to 
retire, having gained absolutely nothing. 

Throughout the rest of May 25th and all of May 26th 
the sections were occupied in violent debates. From hour 
to hour the Commune continued to send its messengers to 
the Abbaye to inquire after the safety of Hébert. Some of 
the sections voted that he be considered as under their 
protection. A popular society of women paraded through 
the streets with a flag, urging that the magistrates be 
rescued by force. The agitation for his release culminated 
on May 27th. Twenty-eight sections formulated a per- 
emptory summons for his release by the Convention. 
The Committee of Twelve, in view of the agitation which 
their action had provoked, called on the three sections 
which they deemed most loyal, the Butte-des-Moulins, 
the Mail, and the Pelétier, to defend the Convention. 
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These sections stationed their troops in the courts of the 
Tuileries Palace, on the side of the Carrousel, with their 
small arms and artillery, their matches lit and ready for 
action. They constituted a force adequate to defend the 
Convention, but such was the crowd that surged about 
them, when it came time for the deputies to meet, that 
the Convention had all the appearance of being besieged. 
Some of the deputies who were not popular were in- 
sulted as they arrived and they spread a feeling of un- 
easiness. 

Isnard occupied the chair. A delegation came from the 
section of La Cité, demanding the release of its president, 
who had been arrested by the Committee of Twelve. 
It demanded also the suppression of the Committee of 
Twelve and the impeachment of its members. Isnard 
replied that the representatives of the nation would not 
take orders from a fraction of it. Robespierre denounced 
the chair, the Right took up the challenge and a tumult 
within the assembly was added to the clamor of the popu- 
lace without. At that moment the minister of the interior 
appeared with the Mayor of Paris at the bar of the assembly. 
The Convention demanded of Garat an account of the 
state of Paris and the vicinity of their hall. The minister 
of the interior declared in reply that the meeting of the 
Central Revolutionary Committee was not a conspiracy, 
that the institution of the Committee of Twelve and the 
arrests that it had made were the immediate cause of the 
present trouble, and that the committee, although com- 
posed of excellent men, seemed too eager to display great 
energy. He assured the Convention that it was not in 
danger and intimated that in trying to repress the violence 
of the Jacobins the Convention was exciting them still 
more. A host of petitioners demanded the abolition of 
the “odious and tyrannical” Committee of Twelve and the 
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release of its prisoners. In the midst of confusion the 
abolition of the Twelve and the release of their prisoners 
was seemingly approved, although some claimed that, in 
the prevailing disorder, many of the petitioners had voted 
with the deputies. Nevertheless, the passage of the decree 
was announced and willing messengers sped all over Paris 
spreading the news that the hated Committee of Twelve 
had been suppressed and that Hébert and his comrades 
were to go free. 

Hébert was set free the next day, after another debate 
on the subject, but the Convention reversed its decision on 
the Committee of Twelve. 

Scarcely had the session opened when Lanjuinais in a 
heated oration declared that the act abolishing the Twelve 
was null, because it had been improperly voted. 

It would never have been passed except under intimi- 
dation, he shouted. The Left tried to howl him down, 
but he told them he would stay until he was heard. 
Legendre threatened to throw him bodily from the 
tribune, whereat Guadet demanded that this remark be 
published broadcast throughout the country as typical of 
the treatment which the people’s representatives had to 
endure from irresponsible radical leaders. Lanjuinais ex- 
pressed surprise that the Jacobins, who had caused more 
arbitrary arrests in France during the few months of the 
New Régime than had been made by the old monarchy 
in a century, complained at the arrest of two or three | 
journalists who preached insurrection and bloodshed at 
two sous a sheet. He called for another vote on the fate 
of the Committee of Twelve and the committee was 
maintained by a majority of fifty-one votes. But Hébert 
‘was released and returned to the Commune where he was 
received with plaudits and crowned with a garland which 
he deposited upon a bust of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 
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The Communists were now more ardent than ever and 
revolutionary agitation gained in extent as well as violence. 
The majority of the sections adhered to the revolutionary 
movement. The Central Committee which had been 
baffled by Pache was revived. The section of La Cité, 
which had declared itself in permanent insurrection, con- 
voked the representatives of the sections, of the Commune, 
of the department, and of the popular clubs, at the as- 
sembly place of their political club in the Episcopal Palace, 
May 29th, and thirty-three sections responded. Out of 
five hundred members there were one hundred women. 
This meeting was more important than that of the Con- 
vention. In a smaller apartment adjoining the hall of the 
large committee, nine bold, energetic individuals formed a 
revolutionary committee of action. Dobsen presided and 
the other members were Varlet, Simon, Wendling, Guz- 
man, Bonhoumet, Fournerot, Laurent, and Mitois. 

The news reaching Paris of reverses inflicted on the 
Army of the North and the republican forces in La Vendée 
made the temper of the Jacobins more determined and 
the plight of the moderates more desperate. In the north 
the army had suffered a defeat between Cambray and 
Boucain. In La Vendée a rebel force under M. de Lescure 
had defeated the republican troops and taken Fontenay. 
The sections denounced the moderates and the Committee 
of Twelve. At the Jacobin Club it was agreed that the 
time was at hand for decisive action to save the Revolution. 
Robespierre, without explaining himself, intimated that a 
movement for saving the people originating in the Com- 
mune was already in progress. As for himself, he humbly 
avowed that four years of toil in the cause of the Revo- 
lution had left him too exhausted to be of much service in 
the situation, but his words had a profound effect all over 
the city. They centered attention on the meetings at the 
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Episcopal Palace, whence it was expected the next great 
movement in the Revolution would proceed. 

Thursday, May 30th, was a religious festival and ecclesi- 
astical processions passed through the streets. The crowds 
had an air of excited expectancy. 

Mallarmé, a Montagnard, was elected president of the 
Convention. The Plaine was clearly inclining towards 
the Montagne. 

The attitude of Danton at this time is puzzling. He de- 
sired the suppression of the Committee of Twelve, but it 
is doubtful whether he wished interference with the Con- 
vention itself. The meeting at the Episcopal Palace was 
resumed. The commissioners of the sections declared that 
the public safety was menaced by an aristocratic faction 
plotting against the Republic and that the only way to 
assure its safety was to rise immediately against these op- 
pressors. It was decided to call meetings of the forty- 
eight sections throughout the day to unite them in the 
cause of revolt. They proposed to launch a “moral rather 
than a physical” insurrection. They intended to convoke 
all the armed forces at their command and after surround- 
ing the Convention to present an address, which would be 
a petition in appearance, but would in reality have the 
effect of a peremptory order. But the movement was 
directed by the committee of action which deliberated 
secretly in a room apart. About ten in the evening a 
deputation was sent to the Hotel de Ville to ask the 
council general of the Commune to declare itself in insur- 
rection and order the closing of the barriers of the city, 
but the Commune refused. About midnight Laveaux, a 
former teacher of Schiller at Stuttgart, later a journalist 
and about to start the Journal de la Montagne on June Ist, 
then president of the Central Revolutionary Committee, 
resigned the chair to a newcomer named Richebraques, 
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who signed without question all papers emanating from 
the Committee of Nine, sanctioning their decisions, while 
otherwise in ignorance of their existance. Finally, at their 
order, the tocsin was sounded about three A.M. at Notre 
Dame and repeated by the other churches and the bar- 
riers were closed. 

At six-thirty A.M. envoys of the Central Revolutionary 
Committee, with President Dobsen at their head, pre- 
sented themselves at the Hotel de Ville, armed with papers 
declaring that they had full revolutionary powers. Dobsen 
informed the council general that the people of Paris, 
whose rights had been violated, had annulled all constituted 
authority. When the vice-president of the council de- 
manded to know by what right he represented the people 
of Paris, Dobsen showed papers signed by thirty-three 
sections, annulling the authorities. The council general 
held that these papers were sufficient and retired, with 
well-arranged dispatch, and Dobsen and his comrades 
moved into their places, crying: “Long live the Republic!” 
They immediately consulted one another and decreed that 
the council general should be recalled to its position, be- 
cause it had never failed to do its duty towards the people. 
All this formality was merely intended to give an aspect of 
legality to the impending revolt. The council general had 
held certain specified powers. The Central Revolutionary 
Committee, having a mandate supposedly from the people, 
reconstituted the municipal authority and gave it unlimited 
powers for the purposes of revolution. The Commune 
remained in functions, but recognized the authority of the 
revolutionary committee of action, now increased to ten 
by the addition of Clémence. At their order, one Han- 
riot, was named chief of the insurrectional forces, or 
provisional commandant general of the armed forces of 
Paris. 
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About a hundred of the members of the Convention, 
some of whom had passed the night away from their 
regular habitations from fear of violence, collected about 
six on the morning of the 31st, at the sound of the tocsin 
or summoned by the Committee of Public Safety, and 
listened to reports by Garat, Lulier, and Pache on the 
situation in the city. Mallarmé took the chair about 
ten A.M., the usual time of opening the session. 

During the morning Wendling went as representative 
of the Central Revolutionary Committee to the Jacobins, 
where the constituted authorities of the department and of 
the forty-eight sections had assembled, and confirmed their 
power, as had been done in the case of the council general, 
and a delegation of eleven members was added to the 
revolutionary committee of action. 

A detachment of the revolutionary forces, sent by 
Hanriot to occupy the Pont-Neuf and fire the alarm 
gun, encountered the resistance of the sections, since the 
authority of the Convention was legally required for the 
giving of this signal. But finally, between eleven and 
noon the regular eighteen rounds were fired. By this 
time the Convention was in full session and its first action 
was to summon all competent authorities to report on the 
situation in the city. Garat informed the Convention of 
the meeting at the Episcopal Palace, the demand for 
reparation for the offenses against the people of Paris and 
for the abolition of the Committee of Twelve. As soon 
as he had finished, the new commissioners, representing 
themselves as the administration of the Department of the 
Seine, informed the Convention that a “moral revolt” was 
in progress, the most complete order was being maintained, 
and persons and property were respected, but that the 
armed bands of the sections were calmly marching through 
the city, while later their representatives would appear 
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before the Convention to present their profession of faith 
and demands. The Convention then received a note from 
the commander of the guard at the Pont-Neuf reporting 
the incident which had occurred and the firing of the 
alarm gun. This started a heated debate. 

Du Friche de Valazé demanded the arrest of the com- 
mandant general who had ordered the alarm gun seized and 
fired without the order of the Convention. The members 
of the Left raised an obstructive clamor, but Valazé cried 
that they could not intimidate him; that he was a repre- 
sentative of the nation and that he would do his duty to the 
very end! He demanded that the Committee of Twelve, 
which had been so violently maligned, should be given a 
hearing at once; for what had happened was proof of the 
plots which they were constantly denouncing. Thuriot, 
Vergniaud, Cambon, and Mathieu all joined in the argu- 
ment, and Vergniaud urged calm at this critical moment 
and suggested that the report of the committee be post- 
poned until a quieter time, but raised the assembly to a 
high pitch of enthusiasm by inviting the members to bind 
themselves by oath to remain firm in the performance of 
their duty and to die at their post rather than to betray the 
public welfare. The whole Convention took the oath. 
Danton urged the wisdom and policy of suppressing the 
Committee of Twelve. While possibly not guilty of all 
the faults imputed to it by popular opinion in Paris, he said, 
it was regarded as the instrument of a particular faction of 
the Convention, a moderate faction, towards which the 
temper of the people was hostile. The men whom the 
committee arrested, said Danton, were guilty only of ex- 
cessive zeal in the revolutionary cause, and the people 
preferred excessive zeal to hesitancy. Consequently the 
people espoused the cause of the men arrested by the 
Twelve and were hostile to the committee. Danton held 
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that conservatism was the peril of the Revolution and that 
the people instinctively perceived this and therefore hated 
the Committee of Twelve, which was the enemy of all 
exuberant energy. He urged the assembly, on the ground 
of sound policy, to satisfy the people by abolishing the 
Committee of Twelve. | 

Rabaut Saint-Etienne tried to justify the existence and 
activity of the committee, suggesting the necessity of an 
organ charged with discovering the plots of Pitt, the 
émigrés, and Austria, but proposed that, if it seemed best 
to abolish the Committee of Twelve, the Committee of 
Public Safety should be entrusted with its functions. The 
speaker did not know that the Committee of Public Safety 
was then in secret connivance with the insurgents against 
the Convention. 

But Rabaut Saint-Etienne was repeatedly interrupted by 
the Montagnards who were impatient for the appearance 
of the delegation from the Commune. Finally, at Marat’s 
motion, this delegation was admitted. 

“A great plot has been discovered,” declared the spokes- 
man of the deputation. ‘This same people of Paris, which 
rose on July 14th to inaugurate the Revolution and on Au- 
gust 10th to overthrow the tyrant, is now in insurrection a 
third time to defeat the counter-revolution. The council 
general has sent us to acquaint you with the measures which 
it has taken. The first was to place all property under the 
safeguard of the republicans, the second to grant forty sous 
a day to all republicans who will remain under arms, the 
third to establish a committee to correspond with the Con- 
vention during this time of agitation. The council general 
requests that you assign this committee a room near your 
own hall where it can meet and co6perate with you.” 

Scarcely had he finished when Guadet rushed to the 
tribune, crying: “When the Commune says that it has 
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discovered a plot, it has misused just one word, for in 
reality it has executed a plot.” 

This sally threw the public into such a frenzied uproar 
that Vergniaud demanded that the galleries be cleared, 
only aggravating the turmoil. Mallarmé, who was pre- 
siding, pleaded in vain for order. Finally, Guadet de- 
manded that deliberations be suspended until liberty of 
action of the Convention could be restored and that the 
Committee of Twelve be instructed to proceed at once 
against those who had sounded the tocsin and fired the 
alarm gun without authority from the Convention. As 
these proposals were not calculated to appease the tumult, 
Vergniaud proposed a decree declaring that “the sections 
of Paris have deserved well of their country by the zeal 
that they have displayed to-day in restoring order and 
securing respect for persons and property, and assuring 
the liberty and dignity of the national representatives. 
The National Convention invites the sections of Paris to 
continue their surveillance until they are informed by the 
constituted authorities of the return of calm and public 
order.” 

This resolution, which surprised the Montagnards and 
was passed almost unanimously, may doubtless be explained 
as an adroit maneuver on Vergniaud’s part to separate the 
sections from the Commune by placing the impotent 
Convention under the protection of the former. But it 
had small effect on the attitude of the populace. 

Meanwhile, at the Hotel de Ville, the revolutionary 
committee and the council general stimulated the zeal of 
the numerous deputations sent by the sections perplexed 
at the alarm signals. About two-thirty P.M., at the de- 
mand of the council general, five members were added to 
the revolutionary committee, bringing the membership 
up to twenty-six. Several members dropped out or were 
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eliminated later and during the night or the next day four 
more new ones were added. It was not before four or 
five in the afternoon that the armed bands of the sections 
set out towards the Convention. 

Wild rumors of all sorts spread through the excited 
crowds in the streets. There were reports of calamitous 
defeats of the republican armies in the north or in La Ven- 
dée. A bloody encounter of the armed sections of the 
Faubourg Saint-Antoine and the Butte-des-Moulins was 
barely averted. The animosity arose from a false report 
that the latter had a large supply of white cockades which 
it was about to put on and distribute in execution of a 
royalist movement. The Butte-des-Moulins barricaded 
itself in a defensive position in the Palais-Royal, which 
the Faubourg Saint-Antoine was about to attack, when 
fortunately the officers of the two sections reached an 
understanding and prevented the clash. 

About three-thirty P.M. twenty-four members of the 
council general left the hall of public deliberations to 
cooperate with the revolutionary committee in formulating 
the definite text of the demands for submission to the 
Convention. This communication was peremptory in 
tone. For the second and last time, it declared, the com- 
missioners of the forty-eight sections presented themselves 
at the assembly and would not leave the seat of the Con- 
vention until the proposals had been converted into law. 
The demands, fourteen in number, were as follows: decree 
of accusation against the twenty-two Girondins; decree of 
accusation against the Twelve; creation of a revolutionary 
army of sans-culottes in all the cities, towns, and villages, 
which should have a strength of 20,000 in Paris; establish- 
ment of weapon factories for arming the sans-culottes as 
soon as possible; bread at three sous a pound; the arrest of 
Lebrun and Claviére; the dismissal of the administration 
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of the posts and the purging of all the administrations; 
the disarmament, arrest, and condemnation of all suspects; 
the franchise reserved provisionally to the sans-culottes 
alone; the increase of the revolutionary tribunal; the 
creation of retreat workshops for the old and infirm; the 
application of the forced loan of a billion to be levied on 
the rich; the immediate payment of indemnities to the 
families of the defenders of the country; the purging of 
the Committee of Public Safety and of the Executive 
Council. 

About five P.M. a numerous delegation appeared before 
the Convention bearing this address. ‘They were closely 
followed by another delegation representing the adminis- 
tration of the department of Paris and the constituted 
authorities of the Commune denouncing the Twelve as 
well as six Girondin chiefs, two actual ministers, Lebrun 
and Claviére, and a former minister, Roland. 

The leader of the first delegation denounced Isnard for 
his rebuke to the Commune and his attack on the people’s 
magistrates and declared that there were many others in 
the assembly who slandered Paris, naming the leaders of 
the Gironde. He accused them of denouncing fictitious 
plots against the Republic as a cover to the real ones which 
they fostered and of establishing the Committee of Twelve 
to harass the people and keep alive hostile divisions in the 
body politic when the times required absolute unanimity 
to maintain the Republic which the people had instituted 
at such great cost. 

Grégoire, who was then presiding, replied by eulogizing 
the people of Paris and inviting their representatives to 
share the honors of the session. The petitioners and 
other citizens entered the hall, crowding the space, and a 
number of the deputies of the Left crossed over to the 
benches of the Right, where there were already many 
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empty places, leaving their own seats to the intruders. 
Barére proposed as a compromise measure that the Com- 
mittee of Twelve should be definitely abolished, but that 
the Convention should have the right to requisition the 
armed forces. But some of the deputies protested that it 
was impossible for the Convention to proceed with its 
business in the situation created by the strangers in its 
midst. 

The tumult provoked by the petitioners suggested to 
Vergniaud the idea of an appeal to the armed contingents 
of the sections present in ever increasing numbers outside 
the palace. He proposed that the Convention march out 
in a body to ask protection against the violence to which 
it was being subjected. In this final effort the Girondins 
tried to gain contact with the crowd itself. But only a few 
deputies followed Vereniaud out of the hall. 

Chabot demanded a vote by roll call to show “who had 
deserted their posts.” Vergniaud and his colleagues re- 
turned bafHled and crestfallen into the hall. They had 
been too few in number to make a representative showing 
to the people. Robespierre had the floor. He had just 
demanded the suppression of the Twelve as an imperative 
necessity and was discussing the objections to investing the 
Convention with the right to requisition the armed forces. 
Vergniaud tried to speak, but Robespierre would not re- 
linquish the floor. 

“Conclude then,” cried Vergniaud, petulantly. 

“T shall conclude, and against you,” retorted Robes- 
pierre, “against you who wished to send to the scaffold 
the authors of the revolution of August 10th; against you 
who have never ceased preaching the destruction of Paris; 
against you who wished to save the tyrant; against you 
who conspired with Dumouriez. My conclusion is to 
demand a decree of accusation against all the accomplices 
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of Dumouriez and against all those who have been named 
by the petitioners.” 

The ovation greeting these words had scarcely died 
away when the Convention proceeded to vote on the pro- 
posal of the Committee of Public Safety decrees providing 
that the armed forces of Paris should remain in permanent 
requisition, but without mentioning to whom the right of 
requisitioning belonged, that the constituted authorities 
should render a daily account of the situation to the as- 
sembly, that the Committee of Public Safety should in- 
vestigate the case of those denounced by the petitioners, 
that the Committee of Twelve should be abolished and its 
papers turned over to the Committee of Public Safety, 
that the sans-culottes should receive forty sous daily as 
long as they remained under arms, that a proclamation 
should be addressed to the departments on the events of 
the day, and that a general federation festival should be 
celebrated on August 10, 1793. 

The armed bands of the sections, having found that no 
white cockades were being worn and that their associates 
were all patriots, had now fraternized and the popular 
tumult had abated. It was about ten o’clock and although 
some of the Montagnards protested that much remained 
to be done, the Convention voted to join in a demon- 
stration of concord with the sections in a civic promenade 
about the Tuileries Gardens. The Palais-Royal was also 
illuminated in celebration of the occasion. 

The insurrection of May 31st had only partly succeeded. 
In fact the revolutionists had failed to achieve their chief 
aim, the arrest and accusation of the twenty-two obnoxious 
Girondins. But the Commune, while maintaining a sem- 
blance of legality, had intimidated the Plaine and secured 
a majority for the downfall of the Twelve, and had cleared 
the way towards the attainment of its supreme object. 
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After a moment of disillusionment and mutual recrimi- 
nation, the insurrectional leaders recovered confidence. 
The revolutionary committee with Marquet as president 
and Clemence as secretary proceeded to arrest and disarm 
suspects. They had wished to secure the persons of 
Roland, Claviére, and Lebrun, but the Committee of 
Public Safety opposed them, declaring that the ministers 
belonged to the Republic and that they themselves had 
been charged with their surveillance. In place of Roland, 
who fled, they incarcerated Madame Roland. 

Although the Committee of Public Safety had intrigued 
and connived with the revolutionary committee and the 
Commune, it should be remarked that its aims were quite 
distinct from theirs and indications of a growing discord 
Were soon apparent. Danton, the leading spirit in the 
Committee of Public Safety, had wished to have the Com- 
mittee of Twelve abolished and to eliminate the Girondins 
from the Convention, because he regarded them as a 
hinderance to revolutionary energy, but he favored legal 
means and was indignant that the extremists had carried 
violence so far. The Committee of Public Safety, the 
creature of the Convention, possessed the legal force, but 
all the real physical force in the city was now at the dis- 
position of the revolutionary committee. 

_ Danton welcomed a proposal for solving the Conven- 
tion’s difficulties made by Garat on June Ist. 

“We leaders of two opposing factions which are caus- 
ing all this trouble should all of us resign,” declared the 
minister of justice. “There will still be enough wis- 
dom in the Convention to save the Republic.” Danton 
embraced the plan and the author with tears in his 
eyes, but Robespierre’s frown prevented him from sug- 
gesting it in the Convention. Robespierre regarded it 
as a trick to deprive the Montagne of its ablest leaders, 
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as a gratuitous concession which the party would never 
approve. 

The revolutionary committee proceeded on June Ist to 
elaborate its plans for the final effort. It spread the false 
report of preparations for a counter-revolutionary meeting 
to be held in the Champs-Elysées and played upon the 
imagination of patriots all day and evening with the fic- 
titious perils of this supposititious movement and Hanriot 
was ordered to have in readiness sufficient troops to meet 
the danger. 

Marat advised laying a single demand before the Con- 
vention, forceful and unequivocal, for a decree of accu- 
sation against the twenty-two, and the committee adopted 
this idea. “Rise, sovereign people,’ cried Marat. “Pre- 
sent yourselves at the Convention, read your address, and 
do not quit the bar until you have a definite response.” 
The committee decided to surround the Tuileries Palace 
with armed forces confining the Convention until it ac- 
cepted their demand. 

About three-thirty P.M. the council general suspended 
its session and some of its members joined the revolutionary 
committee to prepare together a new address to the Con- 
vention and a revised proscription list. About five the 
draft of these documents was submitted to the council 
general, which had resumed its session, and received its 
approval. It was decided that eighteen commissioners, 
twelve from the council general and six from the revo- 
lutionary committee, should present the address and the 
list to the Convention. 

Meanwhile, in a gloomy session of the Convention, 
Barére in the name of the Committee of Public Safety, 
had submitted the draft of a proclamation celebrating the 
events of the day before, in a manner calculated to reassure 
the weak in their natural inclination to acquiesce in the 
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doings of the violent and forceful. Despite the clearly 
impending renewal of the outbreak, the Convention, 
hesitant and uncertain, took no defensive precautions 
whatever. 

At seven P.M. the revolutionary committee ordered the 
firing of the alarm gun and the sounding of the tocsin. 
It was Saturday evening and the operatives just leaving 
the shops and factories assembled at the sections. More 
and more formidable rumors were spread in regard to the 
pretended meeting in the Champs-Elysées. But the troops 
of the sections supposedly starting out in the direction of 
the Champs-Elysées were made to halt at the Tuileries be- 
fore the hall of the Convention. Delegates of the council 
general and of the revolutionary committee hastened to 
the sections with messages intended to stir the zeal of the 
sans-culottes. 

The Convention had adjourned and some of the leading 
Girondins had met at the habitation of Meilhan close to 
the Tuileries. Pétion, Buzot, and Gensonné argued that 
they should remain at their posts in the Convention, what- 
ever happened, but others declared that the battle in the 
Convention was lost, since the Plaine did not have the 
courage to follow their leadership against the intimidation 
of the Montagne, and urged that they withdraw to the 
departments, perhaps to incite an uprising against the 
tyranny of Paris and return with forces to avenge the in- 
dignities which they had been made to endure. But no 
decision was reached and most of them spent the night at 
Meilhan’s habitation, where they had arms secreted for 
defense in case of emergency. 

By about nine in the evening the hall of the Convention 
was invested by armed forces, mostly levies prepared for 
operations against the Vendeans brought from their barracks 
at Courbevoie. About a hundred deputies were present 
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in the hall of the Convention and Grégoire, the Centrist, 
former president, took the chair, although no regular 
session had been called. A delegation of the Commune 
entered and its spokesman read the address and the pro- 
scription list, the latter variously reported as containing 
twenty-three, twenty-four, and twenty-seven names, but 
including only two of the members of the former Com- 
mittee of Twelve. The Convention was invited to pass 
the decree of accusation immediately. Legendre declared 
that the list was too short and demanded the arrest of all 
the “appelants,” two hundred and eighty-seven in number. 
But the Committee of Public Safety, represented by Cam- 
bon and Barére, induced the Convention to refer the 
petition to themselves with instructions to report in three 
days. It was then nearly midnight. The session closed 
and the crowd dispersed. Again the revolutionary move- 
ment stopped short of its goal. 

Before sunrise on June 2d the revolutionary committee 
was already at work in the Hotel de Ville. It resolved 
“that commissioners should go at once to the Committee 
of Public Safety to demand that it make its report immedi- 
ately in order that the assembly may decree that the 
seditious leaders have lost public confidence and should 
therefore be placed under arrest subject to the demand of 
the people for their accusation . . . . and that the com- 
mandant should at daybreak surround the Convention 
with a considerable armed force in order that the seditious 
leaders may be arrested during the day in case the Con- 
vention should refuse to execute justice on the demand of 
the citizens of Paris.” 

The revolutionary committee prepared the final address — 
to the Convention, shorter and more forceful than the 
preceding, and submitted it about nine to the council 
general which approved it unanimously. A numerous 
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delegation was appointed to present the address to the 
Convention. 

The call to arms was sounded throughout Paris from 
about six in the morning and troops of all arms assembled 
about the Tuileries. Food and drink were distributed to 
the troops who were prepared for a long spell under arms. 
Cannon were pointed at the doors of the Convention; 
cavalry was posted on both sides of the hall; the infantry 
formed a complete hedge around the palace. It was a 
Sunday with fine weather and the public crowded the gal- 
leries and approaches of the hall. 

The session of the Convention opened at ten before the 
military investment of the palace was completed. Jeanbon, 
a Montagnard, addressed the Convention, referring in 
ominous tones to the necessity of drastic measures. 

“In times of calm,” he said, “sedition can be arrested by 
the ordinary laws, but when there is a great movement, 
when the audacity of the aristocracy has reached its culmi- 
nation, recourse to the laws of war is the only safeguard. 
This measure is terrible, no doubt, but indispensable; any 
other means would be employed in vain.” The Commune, 
promptly informed of all the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion, receiving this expression as an encouragement, re- 
solved that the audacity of the counter-revolutionists made 
it more than ever necessary “to adopt great measures of 
general safety.” 

In the Convention the benches of the Left were largely 
vacant. Many of the leading Girondins were absent, some 
of them still at Meilhan’s. But Barbaroux had escaped 
from the friends who tried to restrain him and appeared 
courageously in the hall of assembly. Lanjuinais, too, was 
there, determined to protest against the threatened violation 
of the national representative body. He denounced the 
movement launched against the Convention and, despite 
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interruptions and threats and the attempt of some members 
of the Left to pull him bodily from the tribune, he per- 
sisted and proposed the deposition of all the revolutionary 
authorities of Paris, including the revolutionary committee. 
He had scarcely stated his motion when the deputation of 
the forty-eight sections and of all the constituted bodies of 
the department entered the hall about two P.M. 

Marquet, president of the revolutionary committee, read 
the address, arrogant and peremptory in its expressions: 
“Delegates of the people, for four days the citizens of 
Paris have not laid down their arms. For four days they 
have sought from their representatives some reparation for 
their injured rights and have received none. . . . The 
torch of liberty has paled, the columns of equality are 
shaken, the counter-revolutionists raise their heads. But 
let them quake! The thunder rumbles and the thunder- 


bolt is about to pulverize them! . . . . And for the last 
time the rebels of the Convention are denounced. Their 
accusation must be instantly decreed. . . . Save the people 


or it will save itself.” 

Mallarmé invited the petitioners to share the honors of 
the session, but after a short discussion the Convention 
referred the address to the Committee of Public Safety 
without ordering it to report immediately. The petitioners 
rose and noisily left the hall, menacing the Right as they 
passed, declaring: ‘The people will save itself.” As if by 
common understanding, the public left the galleries and 
the deputies heard the call to arms outside. 

Some of the Girondins evaded the vigilance of the Com- 
munists and the military outside and escaped. Resistance 
was weakening in the Convention. One deputy cried: 
“Save the people from itself; save your colleagues; decree 
provisional arrests.” It was decided that the Committee 
of Public Safety should report directly, and Cambon 
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promised its report in half an hour. Levasseur undertook 
to support the proposal of provisional arrests, but was 
interrupted by a tumult at the doors of the Convention 
where soldiers and populace prevented deputies from 
going outside. 

Delacroix, Danton’s friend and lieutenant, presented the 
proposal for the institution of a revolutionary army of six 
thousand in the department of Paris with pay at forty sous 
a day, which was adopted by the Convention. This decree, 
formulated by the Committee of Public Safety in agree- 
ment with the revolutionary committee, charged the state 
with the mobilization expenses of a force organized against. 
the Convention. 

Barére presented the report of the Committee of Public 
Safety suggesting that the deputies whose accusation was 
demanded in the petition should resign for the public 
welfare. 

Isnard offered his resignation at once, declaring that, if 
his blood were necessary to save France, he would himself 
without an executioner lay his head on the scaffold and 
release the fatal knife. Lanthenas, Fauchet, and Dussaulx 
followed his example but without rhetorical effusions. 
But Lanjuinais and Barbaroux protested vigorously, de- 
claring that they would die rather than submit to force. 

Signs of discontent at the violence and arrogance of the 
Commune began to appear even on the Left when Boissy 
d’Anglas was forcibly thrust back into the hall with torn 
garments. One Girondin deputy, Gorsas, who had escaped, 
warned his colleagues at Meilhan’s of the situation. Dan- 
ton declared indignantly in the Convention that “the 
majesty of the nation was outraged.” A decree was voted 
upon motion of Delacroix summoning the military to 
retire and Barére proposed that the Convention should go 
out as a body and notify the troops of this decision. 
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Consequently, the greater part of the members, pre- 
ceded by the ushers and led by their president, Hérault- 
Séchelles, issued from the hall in a procession. The depu- 
ties of the Montagne held back at first, but when reproached 
by the others, some of them went too. The Convention 
proceeded across the court of the palace in the direction of 
the Place du Carrousel, until it encountered Hanriot with 
his staff and gunners. Witnesses differ as to the exact 
nature of the meeting, but it is evident that the com- 
mandant was immovable in his determination not to let the 
deputies pass. 

When Heérault-Séchelles ordered a way opened, Hanriot 
is quoted as replying: “You shall not depart until you 
have surrendered the twenty-two.” 

“Seize that rebel,’ the president of the Convention is 
said to have cried. But the troops made no move. Some- 
one grasped Hérault-Séchelles by the arm and drew him 
away. A group of deputies inspected the side of the 
garden and found all egress blocked there also. Behind 
the troops the crowds were shouting: ‘Long live Marat! 
Long live the nation! Down with the twenty-two!” 

If Hanriot had yielded to the decree, Danton, Dela- 
croix, and Barére, representing the Committee of Public 
Safety, would have become the dominant group. They 
had maneuvered between the Convention and the Com- 
munists to create a situation in which they would be the 
final arbiters. ‘They had connived with the insurrection, 
expecting that it would yield to them at the last moment. 
But Hanriot stubbornly refused to withdraw. The depu- 
ties found all exits guarded. The troops would let nobody 
pass. 

Suddenly Marat ran forward with about one hundred and 
fifty sans-culottes who were acclaiming him. He was 
crying: “You need a chief; you cannot save yourselves.” 
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Perhaps he expected that, the troops would proclaim him 
tribune of the people. But they were as unmoved before 
him as before the president of the Convention. Already 
the strictest Jacobinical republicans, such as Robespierre 
and Billaud-Varenne, regarded Marat with growing dis- 
trust, as a republican monarchist. Just as Danton’s schemes 
crumbled before the refusal of Hanriot, so Marat’s am- 
bitions fell before the stolid impassibility of the troops. 

Marat, perceiving the danger of insistence, instantly 
changed his attitude and cried to the members of the 
Convention: “JI summon you in the name of the people 
to return to your post which you have cowardly aban- 
doned.” 

As there was nothing else to do, the deputies obeyed 
Marat’s summons and returned to the hall where there 
was another hour of hesitation. Couthon mounted the 
tribune and with scarcely concealed irony assured the 
members that they were unquestionably free and could 
vote on any question laid before them and should there- 
fore hasten to give satisfaction to the people. 

At Legendre’s proposal the names of the Girondin 
deputies who had resigned and the two members of the 
Committee of Twelve who had opposed arbitrary arrests, 
Boyer-Fonfréde and Saint-Martin, were stricken from the 
proscription list and the two ministers, Lebrun and Claviére, 
were added to it. After one or two other changes the bill 
for the arrest of the Girondin leaders, twenty-nine deputies 
and two ministers, was ready for the vote. 

The Right demanded a vote by roll call in order to 
expose the members of the Plaine who yielded unwillingly 
to intimidation: But one of the latter conceived a specious 
pretext for avoiding this embarrassment, declaring that he 
would not vote because he was not free. Following his 
example, a large part of the Plaine, together with the 
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Right, abstained from voting, so that the Montagne with 
some supporters in the Center carried the measure practi- 
cally unopposed. 

This decree, accepted by the Convention under intimi- 
dation, was a turning point in the Revolution. It de- 
stroyed the party of the Gironde and marked the failure 
of national representative government. It was the prelude 
of the most terrible era of the Revolution when force 
alone prevailed. But for a time the Convention, relieved 
of the distracting conflicts of two very pronounced and 
irreconcilable parties, applied itself to its tasks with unusual 
concord and great energy. 

Shortly after passing the decree of arrest of the Girondin 
deputies, the Convention received the following message 
from the revolutionary committee: 

“The decree which you have just enacted is the salvation 
of the Republic. We offer ourselves as hostages to a 
number equal to that of the deputies placed under arrest, 
to answer for their security to all France.” 

But Barbaroux and Lanjuinais rejected the proffered 
safeguard and the Convention ignored it. 

As the victory of the Communist faction approached, 
the council general resumed the plenitude of its authority 
and assumed the title Revolutionary Council General. It 
transmitted the invitation of the Committee of Public 
Safety to the revolutionary committee, bidding the latter 
reduce itself to its original number of nine members. 
Finally, the revolutionary committee disappeared alto- 
gether on June 6th. 

Contemporaries called the movement culminating in the 
arrest of the Girondin deputies the Revolution of May 31st, 
an expression which is misleading for two reasons: the 
outstanding date was June 2d and the affair might more 
appropriately be called a coup d’état. The creation of the 
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revolutionary committee was doubtless planned to lend 
this operation the appearance of a popular and democratic 
movement. But this appearance was only superficial. The 
movement did not start with the people or with subordi- 
nate elements in the body politic and was not in the usual 
sense of the term revolutionary in its character. It was 
the attack of a coalition of the Montagne and Commune 
against the authority of the Convention, destroying the 
Gironde and mutilating the Convention. 

The movement presents the characteristic features of a 
certain class of political operations, in which, at a time of 
conflict or rivalry between two political organs or powers, 
one of them by the sudden use of violent methods annuls 
or subjects the other. In these cases the aggressor claims 
a certain legal right by virtue of constitutional powers, but 
prevails by his command of the armed force. The term 
coup d’état has been applied to movements of this kind, 
which have the effect of substituting the supremacy of one 
governing element or personnel for another. It will be 
convenient, therefore, to allude to the action just described 
as the coup d’état of June 2d. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE REBELLIOUS REACTION THROUGHOUT FRANCE 


Flight of some of the proscribed Girondins, submission of others to arrest. 
Exultation of the Jacobins in their victory. Increased prestige of Robes- 
pierre. Comparative tranquility in the Convention after the coup d’état of 
June 2d. Widespread indignation throughout the departments. Party 
controversies and political situation in different parts of France. Action 
of the department of Eure against the authorities in Paris. The formation 
of the federations of Normandy and Brittany. Rebellious attitude of 
Bordeaux, Toulouse, Marseilles, and Lyons. Alarming situation for the 
government in Paris. Policy of no compromise. Vigorous measures of 
the Convention and Committee of Public Safety. Formation of the 
central assembly of Normandy and Brittany at Caen. Federal forces 
under Wimpffen. Preparation of armed force at Bordeaux. Operations 
in La Vendée. Disorganized state of the republican forces in this region. 
Difficulties of Biron, Commander of the Army of the Coast of La Rochelle. 
Saumur occupied by the Vendeans, June 9th. Lack of coherent action on 
the part of the foreign and domestic foes of the Paris government. Inde- 
fatigable energy of the Committee of Public Safety. Effect of the com- 
pletion of the constitution. Defeat of the federal forces in the skirmish at 
Pacy, July 13th, and its results. Collapse of the rebellion in Normandy 
and Brittany. Failure of the Vendean attack on Nantes, June 29th. 
Victory of the government in the department of Lozére. Defeat of the 
Spaniards. Rebellion in the Rh6ne valley thwarted by vigorous action of 
Dubois-Crancé. 


The decree of arrest against the leading Girondins and 
members of the Committee of Twelve stipulated that they 
should be confined in their own habitations under sur- 
veillance of gendarmes. Of the twenty-nine deputies, 
whose arrest was decreed June 2d, twelve had already fled 
from a doom visibly impending: Brissot, Buzot, Chambon, 
Gorsas, Grangeneuve, Lariviére, La Source, Lesage, Lidon, 
Louvet, Rabaut Saint-Etienne, and Salles; others submitted 
to arrest with a display of willingness, to demonstrate their 
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consequent hope of vindication. However, eight of these 
eluded the vigilance of their guards and escaped during 
the month: Barbaroux, Bergoeing, Birotteau, Guadet, Ker- 
velégan, Lanjuinais, Mollevault, and Pétion, leaving nine in 
captivity, namely: Bertrand, Boilleau, Gardien, Gensonné, 
Gomaire, Lahardi, Valazé, Vergniaud, and Viger. 

The deputies who escaped held that they owed no 
obedience to a law wrung from the nation’s representa- 
tives by violence and that they could expect no justice 
from a tribunal in which their political enemies were 
supreme. As for themselves, they proposed to return to 
their own departments and arouse them against the 
usurpers in Paris. 

The two ministers, Lebrun and Claviére, were ordered 
arrested at this time, but Lebrun escaped. There was an 
order for the arrest of Roland, although he had been out 
of office since January 21st, but he escaped, thanks partly 
to the heroism of Madame Roland, who afterwards, having 
entrusted her daughter to the care of a friend, gave herself 
up with calm disdain to the committee of her section and 
was incarcerated with a multitude of suspects, victims of 
the coup d’état. 

Great was the joy of the Jacobins over the success of 
this movement. They went about Paris congratulating 
themselves and praising the people for their virtue and 
energy. Now, the Jacobins assured themselves, the pro- 
gress of the Revolution would be unimpeded by the 
obstacle of a reactionary party of the Right. Robespierre 
declared in the course of a speech: “By their conduct 
during the past week, the people have given the lie to 
their slanderers. Eighty thousand men have been under 
arms almost a week without the slightest damage to 
property or the spilling of a single drop of blood. The 
people showed by their behavior whether or not they 
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wished to take advantage of disorder, as their enemies 
alleged, to revel in murder and pillage. Their insurrection 
was spontaneous because it was the result of a general 
belief in its necessity and the Montagne, itself weak and 
astonished at the movement, showed clearly that it did not 
help to produce it. Hence it has been an entirely moral 
and popular revolt!” 

Robespierre’s remarks might be interpreted as a re- 
flection on the conduct of his own party, a large part of 
which had taken no active part in the final acts of violence, 
or as a refutation of the charge of conspiracy, as well as 
flattery of the populace, which he could now praise, in a 
superficial sense, for having carried out the movement. 
When he told this to the people, his popularity was 
greatly increased, while that of Marat and Danton di- 
minished. Marat’s expression on June 2d: “You need a 
chief,” was now recalled and the Jacobins demanded an 
explanation of his apparent distrust of the people’s ca- 
pacity, but this Marat offered with his usual plausibility. 
It appeared also to some of the Jacobins that Danton had 
not acted with his customary vigor in the final critical 
stage of. the movement and he was assailed by several 
orators, but was defended so warmly by his friend, Camille 
Desmoulins, that the attack was dropped. On the whole, 
however, Danton and Marat lost prestige, while Robes- 
pierre’s influence and prestige were increased. Although 
the Left as a whole had kept somewhat in the back- 
ground during the final stage of the recent movement 
and some of the Montagnards had expressed concern at 
its vehemence and the oppression of the Convention, they 
now turned to the opportunity of profiting by it. 

The Jacobins proposed several measures for strengthen- 
ing the Republic which were enacted by the Convention. 
The mails were subjected to close inspection for the 
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suppression of dangerous writings and the elimination 
from circulation of inexpedient matter in the depart- 
ments. 

“The press should have complete liberty,” declared 
Robespierre, “but must not use it to destroy liberty.” 

The organization of the revolutionary army was the 
next step to insure the execution of the revolutionary 
decrees of the Convention, and the imposition of the 
forced loan on the rich was the indispensable corollary of 
the creation of this force. Another undertaking, deemed 
more important than all, was the immediate drafting of 
the republican constitution. The dominating party pro- 
posed to demonstrate by their promptness in discharging 
this task that only the opposition of the Right had there- 
tofore prevented the establishment of this basis of just laws 
for the nation. They knew that the coup d’état of June 2d 
would provoke widespread resentment against them, but 
they hoped that the prompt completion of the constitution 
would go far to appease this bitterness, and they were 
right in their expectation. 

The Convention renewed all its committees except the 
Committee of Public Safety. Deforgues was substituted 
for Lebrun as minister of foreign affairs and Destournelles 
succeeded Claviére in the ministry of finances. Condorcet’s 
draft of a constitution was ignored and the Committee of 
Public Safety was ordered to submit another in a week’s 
time, five new members being added for this particular 
task. The former members were left free for the work 
of framing an organization for the revolutionary army and 
devising the machinery for the collection of the forced 
loan. 

The sessions of the Convention assumed quite a different 
aspect. A comparative calm took the place for a time of 
violent debates and furious controversy. Most of the 
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Normandy and Brittany, had long been in a state of anxiety 
from the threats of the Jacobins against their representa- 
tives in the Convention. The news of May 27th, when 
the Committee of Twelve was first suppressed, disturbed 
these communities greatly, and the movement of May 31st 
and June 2d aggravated their resentment to such a degree 
that they were disposed to welcome an invitation to march 
on the capital. The wildest reports about the disturb- 
ances in Paris spread through these regions. It was even 
rumored that thirty-two deputies had been massacred by 
the Commune, that the public coffers had been looted 
by a mob, and that the brigands of Paris had seized 
all power and might make Marat dictator. As soon as 
these rumors had spread in the western provinces, the 
deputies who had escaped arrest arrived to present their 
version of affairs in the capital and inflame the people 
still more. 

Many of the deputies left the Convention with the in- 
tention of fomenting insurrection. Buzot returned to his 
department of the Eure to stir up rebellion. There he 
was followed by Gorsas with the same intention. Brissot 
devoted his attention to the population of Moulins. Mail- 
han, who had not been arrested, although he had given 
refuge in his house to many of the Girondin leaders during 
the nights of the violent movement in Paris, went to Brit- 
tany, where he urged an armed march against the capital. 
Rebecqui went from town to town in the department of 
Bouches-du-Rhone, preaching insurrection, while Rabaut 
Saint-Etienne, making Nimes his headquarters, undertook 
to persuade Languedoc to join the movement. Every- 
where the foes of the Jacobins were active and they told 
the people that their colleagues had heroically staid in 
Paris to demonstrate their obedience to law and fidelity to 
the Republic. 
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The department of the Eure gave the first signal for a 
formidable revolt on June 13th, when the departmental 
assembly met and adopted a resolution expressing its belief 
that the Convention was no longer free and that therefore 
it was the duty of all good citizens to restore its freedom. 
The assembly therefore called for the raising of a force of 
four thousand men in the department to march to Paris. 
The department sent commissioners to neighboring de- 
partments to induce them to join in the expedition. 

The department of Calvados, holding an assembly at 
Caen, arrested two deputies sent by the Convention to 
hasten recruiting. It was agreed that all the departments 
of Normandy should assemble at Caen in extraordinary 
session in order to form a federation for unified action 
against the usurpers of government. The departments of 
Brittany took similar action and sent their representatives 
to Rennes to establish a central authority for their province. 
The departments of the Loire valley, except those in which 
the Vendeans were already successfully defying the Con- 
vention, followed this example, proposing to send com- 
missioners to Bourges, to form there a Convention of two 
deputies from each department, and to overthrow the 
usurping or enslaved Convention in Paris. 

At Bordeaux the coup d’état in Paris was followed by a 
meeting of all the city’s constituted authorities, who formed 
an assembly called “the Popular Committee for Public 
Safety.” They declared that the Convention was no longer 
free and that its liberty must be restored, and to this end 
voted to raise an armed force. They voted to petition the 
Convention to publish the truth about the events of the 
first days of June. Bordeaux sent representatives to all 
departments inviting them to form a coalition. 

Toulouse, formerly seat of one of the parliaments, 
still sheltered many royalists. It had already raised a 
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departmental force of a thousand men. Its authorities 
told the two commissioners sent by the Convention to 
the Army of the Pyrenees that they no longer recognized 
the authority of the Convention. They liberated many 
prisoners, incarcerated many other persons accused of sup- 
porting the Montagnards, and announced that they were 
ready to join a federation of the south. 

The popular tribunal at Marseilles redoubled its energy 
after hearing of the arrest of the Girondins and the rule of 
force at the capital. The city prepared a force of six thou- 
sand to march against the “assassins.” The conservative 
sections at Grenoble met and their presidents with the 
constituted authorities took possession of all the powers 
of government, sent envoys to Lyons to consult with the 
foes of the Convention there, and wished to arrest the two 
commissioners of the Convention with the Army of the 
Alps. At Lyons, where the conservative sections had 
already won control, envoys were sent to: confer with 
Marseilles. 

There remained under the authority of the Convention 
only the departments of the north and those of the valley 
of the Seine. The departments which were in revolt 
against Paris numbered between sixty and seventy. Paris 
with only fifteen or twenty submissive departments was 
thus confronted by all the rest of France and the armed 
coalition of Europe. 

Among the revolutionary leaders of the central govern- 
ment in Paris opinions differed as to the most effective 
means of facing this perilous situation. One part of the 
Committee of Public Safety advocated a conciliatory policy 
towards the departments. Barére proposed a decree con- 
ceived in this spirit, abolishing the revolutionary commit- 
tees which so annoyed the provinces, or reducing them to 
their original function of watching strangers, ordering the 
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selection of another commandant general of the troops in 
Paris to replace Hanriot, and sending thirty members of 
the Convention as hostages to the departments. 

But the Montagne haughtily rejected all idea of con- 
ciliation and Robespierre secured an indefinite adjournment 
of Barére’s proposal. Danton recalled the many other 
crises which the revolutionary cause had surmounted 
through courage and determination, the perils of the pre- 
ceding September, when Verdun was taken and Champagne 
invaded, the dangers of January before the condemnation 
of the last king had been decided, the even greater dangers 
of April, when Dumouriez was about to march on Paris 
and La Vendée rose in rebellion, and predicted that with 
the same qualities the Revolution would victoriously over- 
come these final perils also. He proposed that all depart- 
ments which had taken steps against the authority of the 
Convention should be summoned to retreat within twenty- 
four hours under pain of outlawry. 

The Convention, rallying to Danton’s vigorous words of 
encouragement, adopted the policy of crushing opposition 
instead of conciliating it and voted several measures in de- 
fiance of provincial feeling. One was a resolution that the 
people of Paris had merited the praise of the entire country. 
Another was a decree transferring the arrested deputies 
from their own habitations to prison. It was also decreed 
that all the deputies should be summoned to be present at 
the Convention and that those who remained absent with- 
out just cause should be deposed and replaced by their 
substitutes. Departmental and municipal authorities were 
forbidden to leave their posts. Commissioners sent from 
one department to another for the forming of coalitions 
against the central government were outlawed and made 
subject to seizure by all good citizens and removal under 
escort to Paris. 
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After these general measures, the Convention annulled 
the resolution of the department of the Eure. It voted a 
decree of accusation against the members of the depart- 
ment of Calvados, where two of its commissioners had 
been arrested. It ordered the arrest of Buzot for insti- 
gating a revolt among the Normans. It sent two deputies, 
Mathieu and Treilhard, to demand explanations of the 
departments of the Gironde, the Dordogne, and Lot-et- 
Garonne. It sent Robert Lindet to Lyons to report on 
the disorders in that city. It acted so promptly and ener- 
getically, and with such assurance, in defiance of the revolt 
of the provinces, that at the very outset it frightened the 
insurgent leaders of the smaller ones, unaccustomed to 
conflict with a central authority possessed of the nation’s 
prestige. Intimidated, these smaller departments vacillated 
and hesitated to act against the Convention. While not 
restored immediately to loyalty, they were prevented from 
becoming dangerous at the very outset of civil strife. 

But in Normandy and Brittany, stirred by the presence 
of leaders like Buzot, Barbaroux, Guadet, Louvet, Salles, 
Pétion, and other prominent Girondins, the Convention’s 
forceful conduct served only to provoke stouter resistance. 
Normandy proceeded with its plan for federation and ap- 
pointed the time for the meeting at Caen. The depart- 
ments of Brittany, meeting at Rennes, decided that they 
ought to unite with those of Normandy, and sent repre- 
sentatives to Caen. There on June 30th envoys from 
these two provinces met in open defiance of the Conven- 
tion and organized what they called the “Central Assembly 
for Resistance to Oppression.” 

This central assembly promised to maintain the equality, 
indivisibility, and unity of the Republic. It swore hatred 
to all anarchists and agreed to use all its powers to insure 
respect for persons, property, and popular sovereignty. It 
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decided that each department should furnish a contingent 
to an army large enough to march to Paris and restore 
the integrity of the national representative body. Félix 
de Wimpffen, general of the army which was being raised 
along the Cherbourg coast, was appointed commandant of 
the departmental army and he accepted the post. 

When the minister of war heard what had happened he 
summoned Wimpffen to Paris. The commandant of the 
departmental army refused to go. He informed the min- 
ister that the government at Paris could only make peace 
with the departments by revoking all the decrees that had 
been passed by the Convention since May Ist. If that 
were done, the departments would once more fraternize 
with their fellow-citizens of Paris. Otherwise, he would 
go to Paris at the head of an army of sixty thousand 
Normans and Bretons, bent on restoring the nation’s 
sovereignty. 

The next move of the minister of war, after receiving 
this rebuff, was to order a regiment of dragoons, stationed 
in Normandy, to proceed immediately to Versailles. Hear- 
ing of this, the departmental troops blocked the road to 
Versailles at Evreux and awaited the approach of the 
dragoons with evident intention of giving battle. The 
departmental troops were joined by contingents of the 
National Guard. The dragoons, averse to a trial of 
strength, promised not to go and fraternized with the 
federals, while their commander wrote secretly to the 
minister of war, protesting that he could not go to Ver- 
sailles without starting civil war. The minister rescinded 
his order, a first victory for the revolting departments. 

The assembly at Caen decided to reinforce the troops at 
Evreux with all others which should assemble, and to make 
it the general rendezvous of the counter-revolutionary 
forces. Arms, ammunition, funds, and provisions necessary 
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to sustain a considerable body of troops were sent there. 
This advance-guard of the departmental army numbered 
about five thousand and its numbers grew rapidly. It was 
well officered, chiefly by royalists who made specious pre- 
tense of republican principles, the better to combat the 
Revolution. Wimpffen, himself a disguised royalist, ap- 
pointed another royalist, Puisaye, general of brigade and 
commander of the advance-guard assembled at Evreux. 

Such was the situation in Normandy and Brittany in the 
early days of July. The federalists of Caen had mustered 
an army against the central government of the Republic, 
which they were reinforcing rapidly, despite their determi- 
nation to keep some troops along the Channel to guard 
against a British attack on the Republic and to send others 
against La Vendée, where the frankly royalist insurrection 
was just as repugnant to them as it was to the Montagnards 
of Paris. Indeed, in the neighborhood of La Vendée, the 
menace of the royalists obscured the federalist sympathies 
of the authorities and people, so that the commissioners 
of the Convention persuaded them to await events and not 
to send representatives to Bourges. 

The deputies, Treilhard and Mathieu, meanwhile met 
with a harsh reception at Bordeaux. Sent there to de- 
mand an explanation, they no sooner arrived than they 
were summoned before the popular commission to explain 
what had occurred in Paris. After hearing their version 
of the events, the Bordeaux authorities declared that even 
according to their own statement of affairs the Convention 
was not free on June 2d and had not been free since, and 
that they were therefore envoys of an assembly without 
any legal standing. They were commanded to depart and 
escorted as far as the limits of the department. 

Then Bordeaux followed the example of Caen, collect- 
ing money, men, arms, and supplies, and stationed at 
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Langon the advance-guard of its proposed expeditionary 
force against Paris. This happened in the latter days of 
June and the first of July. 

Mathieu and Treilhard encountered less opposition in 
the departments of the Dordogne, the Vienne, and Lot-et- 
Garonne and succeeded in staying hostile measures and 
gaining time for the Convention by their conciliatory 
attitude and persuasive eloquence. But in the higher 
departments of the Haute-Loire, the Hérault, and the 
Gard, and along the banks of the Rh6ne, insurrection, or 
at least refusal of obedience to the Convention, was gen- 
eral. Battalions were preparing to join the troops at 
Marseilles as the latter marched northward. 

Marseilles had raised six thousand troops and had given 
proof of its hostility towards the dominant party in Paris 
by the execution of several over-ardent patriots. The 
forces of Marseilles advanced to Avignon, intending to 
unite with the Languedoc contingents at Pont-Saint-Esprit, 
whence the combined forces would proceed towards 
Lyons, securing the adhesion of the regions along the 
Rhone as they advanced. 

Although Grenoble had taken no steps to raise troops 
in support of the federalist cause, it had sent representa- 
tives to confer with the chiefs at Lyons. Dubois-Crancé, 
commissioner to the disorganized Army of the Alps, found 
himself in a very difficult position in his headquarters at 
Grenoble. He had to watch Savoy, where recent illusions 
regarding the advantages of liberty under French rule had 
been dispelled, and where there was bitter dissatisfaction 
at the levy and the introduction of the debased currency 
of the assignats. On his flank was Switzerland, where the 
émigrés were constantly plotting, and Berne wished to 
send another garrison to Geneva. In his rear was Lyons, 
where his correspondence with the Committee of Public 
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Safety was intercepted. Finally, Grenoble itself sympa- 
thized with the revolt and pointedly reminded him that 
the south of France could easily exist without the north. 

Robert Lindet, the commissioner, had been received at 
_Lyons, but the conditions which he found there were any- 
thing but encouraging for the authorities in Paris. In his 
very presence the authorities of the city took the federalist 
oath: unity and indivisibility of the Republic, hatred to 
anarchists, complete national representation. A new au- 
thority composed of the deputies of the communes and 
members of the constituted bodies of the department had 
been called into power and was called the Popular and 
Republican Committee of Public Safety of the Rhone-et- 
Loire. This body had just ordered the formation of a 
departmental force to cooperate with the federalists of the 
Jura, the Isére, the Bouches-du-Rhone, the Gironde, and 
Calvados. The troops were ready and money had been 
raised. They only awaited the command to set out towards 
Paris. 

When one surveys the situation in France in the early 
days of July, 1793, there is presented the picture of hostile 
French forces gathering on almost all sides against Paris, 
threatening the central government. One column from 
Brittany and Normandy had reached Evreux, only a few 
leagues from the capital. Another advancing from Bor- 
deaux was about to gather in the contingents of the Loire 
valley. Another was bound northward from Marseilles, 
had passed Avignon, and was about to merge with the 
Languedoc forces at Pont-Saint-Esprit, intending to unite 
at Lyons with the troops of that city, of the Jura and the 
Ain, and march to Paris across Burgundy. Meanwhile, 
the federalists all over France seized the public funds, inter- 
cepted supplies sent to the armies, and returned to circu- 
lation the assignats received from the sale of public lands. 
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One curious feature of the situation at this time was that 
both parties, the federalists rising against Paris and the 
revolutionists of the capital, made profession of the same 
sacred objects, and denounced each other for the same 
transgressions. Paris accused the federalists of trying to 
destroy the Republic by dividing it, of plotting with the 
British for the restoration of the monarchy with either 
the Duc d’Orléans, Louis XVII, or the Duke of York 
on the throne. In retorting, the federalists accused the 
Montagne of trying to bring on a counter-revolution by 
means of anarchy. They charged Marat, Robespierre, 
and Danton of having sold themselves to the British or to 
the Duc d’Orléans. Thus both sides were trying to save 
the Republic and defeat the monarchists by fighting each 
other. 

With France thus divided against herself, and the in- 
surgent forces in many places cutting off the government 
and the capital from the French armies, all that saved the 
country from easy defeat at the hands of its foreign ene- 
mies was the division in Europe’s counsels, plans, and 
purposes. In July, 1793, the young Republic seemed in 
imminent danger of destruction. It was only saved by 
the failure of its enemies to grasp their opportunity. 

The most bitter attacks at this moment came from 
La Vendée. In a preceding chapter the causes of the 
Vendean revolt and the rebels’ early successes against 
republican troops have been explained. The insurgents 
had captured the city of Thouars and were turning their 
thoughts to even greater enterprises. They wished to 
drive the republicans from the region of Fontenay and 
Niort. Lescure and La Rochejaquelein took charge of 
an expedition which reached Fontenay on May 16th. 
Their first attack was repelled by General Sandos and they 
withdrew a little distance to refresh their forces. But 
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soon they profited by the blind confidence displayed by 
the republican general after his first success and in another 
attack drove his forces to Niort in great disorder. The 
Vendeans mustered 15,000 to 20,000 men in the second 
attack. By capturing Fontenay they obtained as booty a 
large supply of munitions and supplies. Lescure issued a 
proclamation to the inhabitants of the country threatening 
them with the direst penalties if they gave aid to the 
republicans, and then let his troops disperse and return to 
the labors of the fields, after their custom, appointing a 
rendezvous at Doué on June Ist. 

In Basse-Vendée, where Charette alone commanded the 
Vendeans without consultation or codperation with the 
other chiefs, the fortunes of war varied. General Can- 
claux, who commanded the republican forces at Nantes, 
held with some difficulty Machecoul, where the first 
massacre of the revolt had occurred. General Boulard, 
commanding at Les Sables d'Olonne, maintained his po- 
sition in Basse-Vendée and held outposts as far advanced 
as the neighborhood of Palluau, but was compelled to 
retire to Motte-Achard on May 17th and was much em- 
barrassed by the departure of his two best battalions com- 
posed of citizens of Bordeaux, who insisted on returning 
to their private affairs. 

General Berruyer, who held the chief command at first 
in the entire theater of operations in the west, had been 
recalled and his command had been distributed among 
three generals. Biron held command of the Army of the 
Coast of La Rochelle, holding Saumur, Niort, and Les 
Sables. General Canclaux held command of the Army of 
the Coast of Brest, holding Angers, Nantes, and the Loire- 
Inférieure. The Army of the Coast of Cherbourg had 
been entrusted to General Félix de Wimpffen, but as we 
have already seen he accepted the chief command of the 
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insurrectionary federalist forces of Normandy and a large 
part of his former troops followed him to the ranks of the 
insurgents. 

Armand-Louis de Gontaut, who received the title Duc 
de Biron in 1788 and was then known as Armand-Louis, 
Duc de Gontaut de Biron, was born in Paris, April 13, 
1747. He represented the nobility of the sénéchaussée of 
Quercy in the States General, where he associated with 
the progressive element. Returning to the army, he was 
promoted from colonel to maréchal de camp January 13, 
1792, and not long after the declaration of war against 
Austria was appointed to the position of general com- 
manding the Army of the Rhine. 

Later, Biron was transferred from the frontier of the 
Rhine to the Army of Italy in the Alpes-Maritimes and 
then, to his great dissatisfaction, to La Vendée. He had 
no taste for civil war, especially a conflict of this character. 
When he arrived at Niort on May 27th he found the army 
in a deplorable state of confusion and unpreparedness. 
It was composed of raw levies from the neighboring 
provinces, unwilling recruits largely, without adequate 
equipment, instruction, or discipline. Such an army was 
liable to dissolve at the first unfavorable occurrence. The 
local contingents were commanded by their local leaders, 
who discussed all orders before obeying them. Nearly 
everything necessary for the operation of a unified, dis- 
ciplined force was lacking, and there was a difference 
between the pay of the troops of the line and that of the 
volunteers, which created dissension and led to quarreling 
and would have been a much more serious cause of dis- 
cord if the pay had appeared more frequently. 

To organize such masses of men into armies the Con- 
vention had sent out many commissioners. When Biron 
reached his army in the region of La Vendée there were 
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single commissioners at Tours, Niort, Saumur, La Rochelle, 
and Nantes. But they quarreled among themselves and em- 
barrassed the generals. The minister of war at that time, 
Colonel Bouchotte, who had been appointed early in April 
to succeed Beurnonville, when the latter was regarded as 
an accomplice of Dumouriez, although turned over to the 
Austrians by his renegade friend, had numerous confi- 
dential agents all about, chosen in large part from among 
the Cordeliers and Jacobins of Paris, who were eager to 
give proof of the genuineness of their revolutionary en- 
thusiasm by crushing the rich with requisitions and by 
denouncing as despots and traitors any generals who tried 
to enforce a discipline out of harmony with democratic 
revolutionary theories. The Executive Council had its 
agents also, adding to the disorder. 

Biron tried to organize his army and was soon in- 
volved in controversy with the commissioners of the 
Convention and thereby delayed in preparing for effect- 
ive operations with the Vendeans. Yet Biron devised 
the plan of a converging attack with four columns, each 
of ten thousand men, starting from the bridges of Cé, 
Saumur, Chinon, and Niort. Meanwhile, Biron went 
to visit Basse-Vendée, where a descent of the British 
was feared. 

The Vendeans kept their rendezvous near Doué on 
June Ist. They had by this time established a simple 
administrative organization for the territory which they 
occupied, with a council presided over by an adventurer 
representing himself as Bishop of Agra and papal envoy, 
who roused the pious Vendeans to battle by celebrating 
field masses, blessing banners, and other spurious religious 
rites. ‘The Vendeans had chosen no general-in-chief, but 
were content that each chief should command the troops 
from his own neighborhood. The chiefs held councils 
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together before each operation and carried on the campaign 
according to a loose general plan. At the place of rendez- 
vous the chiefs issued a proclamation in the name of 
Louis XVII and the Comte de Provence, regent of the 
kingdom during the young prince’s minority, in which 
they called themselves “Commanders of the Royal and 
Catholic Armies.” 

They planned to occupy the line of the Loire, advancing 
on Doué and Saumur, a bold project, but not very difficult 
in the circumstances. They entered Doué on June 7th 
and arrived before Saumur two days later. One republican 
general, Salomon, was ordered to threaten them in the rear 
with 3,000 men, but on approaching found them too 
numerous and retired. 

But when the Vendeans advanced against Saumur, the 
republican troops holding the town took up a position on 
the Fontevrault road and the hills of Bournan and repulsed 
them by a well directed artillery fire. But they returned 
in greater number to the attack and defeated the troops 
on the Fontevrault road commanded by Berthier, who 
was wounded. The unmounted gendarmes, two Orléans 
battalions, and the cuirassiers resisted for some time, but 
the latter lost their colonel and all began to retreat. The 
Vendeans pursued the republican forces into the city, 
carrying the fighting into the streets. There remained 
outside the republican forces under General Coustard on 
the heights of Bournan. Coustard decided to enter the 
city and fall upon the rear of the Vendeans. In order to 
carry out this bold plan he had to cross a bridge where the 
insurgents had stationed a battery. Coustard ordered a 
body of cuirassiers to charge on the battery. 

““Where are you sending us?” they cried. 

“To death,” replied Coustard. “The salvation of the 
Republic demands it.” 
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The cuirassiers dashed gallantly to the attack, but the 
Orléans battalions dispersed. The defenders of the bridge 
were too strong and Coustard was compelled to retire 
after a sharp encounter and retreated to Angers. The 
Vendeans captured Saumur on June 9th and the castle 
surrendered the next day. Masters of the line of the 
Loire, they were then in a position to march on Nantes 
or advance by way of Le Mans towards Paris. 

The capital lay open to attack if any of the opponents of 
the Convention, foreign or domestic, had had the military 
acumen to strike at once. But the forces of the European 
coalition were wasting time besieging French strongholds 
instead of passing by them and advancing boldly on Paris. 
The outlook of the Vendeans was too parochial for de- 
cisive operations and the federals were not united. The 
discordant aims of the allied powers handicapped their 
strategy. The Austrians wanted Valenciennes; the Prus- 
sians, Mainz; the British, Dunkerque; the Piedmontese, 
Savoy and Nice; all wanted to defeat France, but they 
were unwilling to subordinate their particular aims to the 
concerted effort which might have achieved the greater 
purpose. The federalist insurgents were hesitant and 
timid and the plans of their scattered contingents were 
mostly incoherent. Except for some disguised royalists 
among them they were all sincere republicans and their 
resolution was doubtless affected by the thought that 
every blow to the central authorities in Paris weakened 
the power of resistance of the Republic to its foreign 
foes. 

The Committee of Public Safety worked night and day 
to reorganize the armies, to reinforce them by the levy of 
300,000 men decreed in February, to send directions to the 
generals, and to forward funds and ammunition to the forces 
in the field. It parleyed with all the local administrative 
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bodies which wished to retain for the use of the federalists 
the provisions intended for the republican armies and often 
secured the release of these supplies on the plea of public 
safety. But where persuasion failed, the powers in Paris 
did not hesitate to use force, regardless of dangers or 
chances of defeat. The commissioners with the Army of 
the Alps were ordered to bring Marseilles and Lyons to 
obedience. Three days were granted refractory local 
administrations in which to retract their seditious reso- 
lutions. 

One of the most effective efforts in behalf of the central 
government was the drafting of the new constitution in a 
week, chiefly through the labors of Hérault de Séchelles. 
The document was more a means Of rallying republican 
sentiment than a comprehensive basis of legislation. 

The new constitution was adopted by the Convention, 
with scarcely a dissenting vote, on June 24th. 

Democratic as the constitution was, it did not satisfy 
some of the extremists. Several young agitators, prominent 
in the revolutionary committee at the Episcopal Palace and 
among the Cordeliers, declared that the document failed to 
create adequate safeguards against the arch-enemies of the 
people, the monopolizers. They circulated a petition 
against it, making violent harangues at the street corners, 
and presented their petition to the Convention, provoking 
the wrath of the leading Jacobins. 

Robespierre denounced them heatedly, and cautioned 
the people not to listen to men of violence, probably paid 
by the enemies of the Republic. “The most popular con- 
stitution which the world has ever seen,” he cried in the 
Jacobin Club, “has just issued from the Convention... . 
and an individual clad in the mantle of patriotism, who 
professes to love the people more than we do, is stirring up 
citizens of all classes, trying to prove that this constitution, 
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which ought to rally all France, is not suitable for it. 
Beware of such maneuvers! Beware of these former 
priests in league with the Austrians! Beware of the new 
disguise which the aristocrats are about to assume! I fore- 
see that a new form of crime will be perpetrated in the 
near future. But we will unmask them. We will crush 
the enemies of the people under whatever guise they show 
themselves.” 

The Jacobins greeted Robespierre’s words with applause 
and sent a delegation to the Club of the Cordeliers which 
persuaded it to repudiate the petition and expel the chief 
agitators against the constitution. 

So the Convention held out before the refactory depart- 
ments, in one hand, a new constitution for all the nation, 
guaranteeing the broadest franchise and national repre- 
sentation, and in the other, the decree offering them only 
three days in which to retract. There was no time for 
protracted deliberation. The constitution was there as 
evidence that the Montagne did not plan to exercise a 
tyranny and many of the departments yielded to the one 
government which combined strength and resolution with 
the semblance of legality. 

The others lacked the necessary determination and 
coherence for success. They exchanged letters and depu- 
tations. They made violent speeches in the sections. 
They even started the advance-guards of their federal 
armies on their way. But their troops were small, and 
the forces of the Convention crushed most of them before 
they united. 

The most formidable federalist revolt that persisted 
after the publication of the constitution was one directed 
from Caen, with its departmental army under Wimpffen. 
Under the spur of the agitators at Caen, Wimpffen was at 
last induced to move towards Paris. He ordered Puisaye 
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to advance from Evreux to Vernon. Puisaye was passing 
near Pacy on July 13th when he encountered some newly 
levied troops from Paris together with several hundred 
gendarmes. Several rounds were exchanged between the 
two bodies of troops under cover of a wood. On July 14th 
the federalists moved into Pacy, having seemingly won an 
advantage over their opponents. But the next day the 
troops of the Convention brought up cannon and at the first 
round the federalists broke and fled in terror to Evreux. 
The Breton troops were less panic-stricken but they were 
borne along by the others in their flight. 

At the news of this defeat, small as it was, consternation 
spread through Calvados and the administrations began to 
repent of their rash revolt and were still further disturbed 
by the attitude of Wimpffen, who urged the deputies to 
make a determined resistance at Caen, but intimated that 
the only chance of ultimate success would depend upon 
the assistance of a powerful ally, which he would procure, 
in case they authorized it. He made it evident that the 
ally which he considered was Great Britain. This alienated 
the patriots and when Wimpffen went and told them that 
he saw no possibility of a republic succeeding, and advised 
them to consider whether a return to monarchy would not 
be better for all, even the confidence of the Girondins in 
the wisdom of their course was shaken. They had started 
out to save the Republic, but by means of civil war, which 
was only exposing it to greater dangers. But some of the 
leaders decided to repair to Bordeaux, thinking that from 
there they might be able to launch a sincerely republican 
movement against the Paris oppressors, while Brittany and 
Normandy were returning fast to allegiance to the Con- 
vention. The little group of Girondins who set out for 
Bordeaux, were Barbaroux, Pétion, Salles, Louvet, Meilhan, 
Guadet, Kervélégan, Gorsas, Girey-Dupré, Marchena, and 
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Riouffe. They traversed Normandy and Brittany, disguised 
as Breton soldiers, since the repentent administrations would 
have gladly arrested and offered them to the Paris authori- 
ties in the hope of atoning thereby for their own guilt of 
treason. 

To the erstwhile federalist departments, returning to the 
fold of the Convention, the new constitution served as an 
admirable pretext for the reversal of policy. The Con- 
vention, they argued, did not wish to perpetuate itself and 
gather all power into the hands of the Paris radicals. It 
offered the nation a new plan of national representation, 
the most simple and democratic form of government that 
had ever been designed. It merited support. And the 
Girondin opposition throughout the provinces melted away 
before the redoubled energy and masterly strategy of the 
Jacobins. Even Bordeaux, while not giving the Conven- 
tion whole-hearted support, soon ordered the advance- 
guard of its expedition against Paris to return home. 

Two other events followed close on the heels of the 
republican victory at Pacy which did much to end the 
internal dangers of the Republic in the west and in the 
south. One was the successful defense of Nantes against 
the Vendeans; the other was the dispersal of the rebel 
forces in La Lozére. 

The Vendean forces were at Saumur, masters of the 
lower Loire valley, with conditions favorable for a thrust 
at Paris. Bonchamps, who had a broader vision than his 
colleagues, would have made an incursion into Brittany to 
gain a seaport and establish communications with Great 
Britain. But he did not have sufficient influence to secure 
the adoption of this policy. The aspirations of the other 
leaders centered on Nantes as chief objective. Close at 
hand, its possession would also open communications with 
the sea and would insure control of the whole region. 
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Already Charette, master of Basse-Vendée, was at the 
gates of Nantes with a considerable force, and although 
he had never before acted in cooperation with the leaders 
of Haute-Vendée, he now offered to join them in an attack 
on this city. He promised that he would strike at the 
town from the left bank of the river if they would attack 
it on the right, and nearly all the leaders felt that the suc- 
cess of such a blow was probable. 

Therefore, Saumur was evacuated, and the chief Ven- 
dean force marched down the right bank of the Loire 
past Angers towards Nantes. It numbered about 30,000 
men, and for the first time its leaders chose a commander- 
in-chief. They selected Cathelinau, the wagoner, which 
flattered the peasants and probably tended to strengthen 
their attachment to the cause. Lescure, suffering at the 
time from a wound, was left in the interior to collect fresh 
forces, hold in check the republican troops at Niort, and 
cut off relief for Nantes. On June 28th the main body of 
the Vendeans appeared before Nantes. 

The situation of the republicans was very unpromising. 
Biron was engaged in a dispute with the commissioners 
grouped at Tours. On their own initiative in his absence 
the commissioners had ordered all the troops that could be 
collected at Saumur to be sent to the relief of Nantes, at 
the same time urging Biron, who was then on the coast, 
to fall on the rear of the Vendeans, but Biron insisted that 
he could not move. It was indispensable to hold Les 
Sables and La Rochelle and his army was so undisciplined 
that if led forth on an expedition it would break ranks and 
turn to pillaging the countryside. 

Biron sent a letter to the Committee of Public Safety 
offering his resignation because the civilian commissioners 
were assuming military command. The Committee of 
Public Safety replied justifying Biron’s attitude and he 
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proceeded to get ready a small mobile force for an attempt 
to relieve Nantes. 

General Canclaux was holding Nantes, with about 5,000 
troops of the line and some National Guardsmen, against 
considerably more than 30,000 Vendeans on both sides of 
the river. But as the hour of attack approached, Canclaux 
animated his men with his own intrepid spirit and posted 
them with excellent judgment. 

At the appointed hour on the morning of June 29th, 
Charette attacked on the left bank of the river, as had 
been agreed. But Cathelinau on the right was delayed 
by the stubborn resistance of an outpost of a few hundred 
men at Niort. This delay made the attack on Nantes 
much more difficult. Nevertheless, the Vendeans ad- 
vanced under cover of hedges and gardens, closing in 
about the city. 

Canclaux, commander-in-chief of the republican army, 
and Beysser, the local commander, were everywhere 
present, encouraging the defenders, sparing no pains, 
imparting their own spirit and determination, and when 
on the right bank Cathelinau and his men finally entered 
one of the suburbs, they encountered a very stubborn 
resistance and Cathelinau himself was mortally wounded 
and his men retired in consternation, carrying their leader 
with them. After eighteen hours of fighting the Vendeans 
gave up the attack and Nantes was saved. 

The attempt on Nantes was the culminating point of the 
Vendean rebellion. Repulsed there, the insurgents never 
again tried any other military enterprise on a large scale. 
But no sooner had Nantes been saved from capture by the 
Vendeans than agitation broke out in the city in favor of the 
Girondins and federalists. General Canclaux suppressed 
this movement with the same vigor that he had displayed 
in repelling the attack of the Royal and Catholic Army. 


~ 


Philippe-Francois Nazaire Fabre d’ Eglantine. 


From the portrait by Jean-Baptiste Greuze in the Louvre. 
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Another important success for the Convention was 
gained in La Lozére, the dispersal and overthrow of 30,000 
federalists, who might have established contact with the 
Vendeans on the one side or the Spanish coming through 
Roussillon on the other. It happened that the deputy 
Fabre de |’Hérault, sent by the Convention as commis- 
sioner to the Army of the Eastern Pyrenees, was in 
La Lozére when the rebellion broke out. While the 
insurgents were still in small detachments, he attacked 
the situation with enormous energy and determination, 
assumed control of the administrations, called the popu- 
lation under arms, summoned to the threatened area the 
available gendarmes and regular forces in the vicinity, 
and raised troops in the neighboring departments of the 
Cantal, the Haute-Loire, and Puy-de-D6me, so that with- 
out any serious engagement the insurgents were over- 
powered and dispersed into the forests and wilds. There 
were many minor skirmishes and the rebel leader, Char- 
rier, was captured. Papers found on his person showed 
that the insurrection was connected with a conspiracy dis- 
covered six months before in Brittany. Thus the high- 
lands of the south and center were pacified and the Army 
of the Pyrenees was guaranteed against attack from the 
rear. 

An unexpected victory over the Spanish in Roussillon 
on July 17th also helped to restore the prestige of the 
Convention and to restore loyalty in the south. The 
Spaniards, 15,000 to 16,000 strong, attacked a force of about 
12,000 French, mostly recent recruits, encamped in this 
region. The French, commanded by Generals Dagobert 
and Barbantane, maintained a firm defensive behind their 
intrenchments until the enemy were about to retire, when 
Dagobert fell upon them with such fury as to turn their 
retreat into a rout, inflicting heavy losses on them. This 
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victory gave the youthful Army of the Pyrenees an envi- 
able reputation throughout France. 

The energetic commissioner Dubois-Crancé was chiefly 
instrumental in dispelling the danger of insurrection against 
the central revolutionary government in the lower valley 
of the Rhone. 

Edmond-Louis-Alexis Dubois de Crancé was born at 
Charleville, October 24, 1747, and devoted himself to the 
military profession at an early age. Sent as deputy of the 
Third Estate of the bailliage of Vitry-le-Frangois to the 
States General, he urged before the Assembly as early 
as 1790 the institution of universal military service. At the 
close of his mandate in the Constituent Assembly he re- 
turned to the army but refused to serve under Lafayette. 
Elected a member of the Convention he became a sup- 
porter of Danton. In May, 1793, he was sent by the 
Convention on mission to the Army of the Alps, where 
he ably supported Kellermann, its commander. 

As already mentioned, Dubois-Crancé, as he is usually 
called, was at Grenoble when the city was seething with 
federalist agitation. The authorities of the sections took the 
federalist oath in his presence, but his prompt reply was to 
dictate to the local Jacobin Club and the Army of the Alps 
the oath of allegiance to the Convention. Seizing the corre- 
spondence of the authorities of the sections, he discovered 
proof of a plot for cooperation with the insurrectionary 
leaders of Lyons. Thereupon, he denounced the sectional 
authorities before the people and took advantage of the oc- 
casion to secure their deposition and the restoration of the 
administrative authority of the municipality. He applied 
himself with energy and skill to the reorganization of the 
Army of the Alps, reforming the staff, renewing the bat- 
talions, incorporating the recruits of the levy, and imparting 
the spirit of discipline together with revolutionary fervor. 
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Acting with the approval of the Convention, Dubois- 
Crancé took energetic measures to suppress the insur- 
rectionary movements in his rear. He sent ten battalions 
of infantry and two squadrons of cavalry against recalci- 
trant Lyons and a much smaller detachment under General 
Carteaux to prevent the union of the insurgent forces in 
the Rhone valley below Lyons. First of all Carteaux oc- 
cupied Valence, so as to isolate Lyons from the south, and 
then descended the Rhone valley. 

The insurgent forces from Marseilles had already ad- 
vanced as far as Avignon, intending to unite with the force 
from Nimes at Pont-Saint-Esprit and with it to proceed to 
the support of Lyons. But Carteaux, supported by the 
popular societies and most of the municipalities, advanced 
rapidly southward, while the announcement of the consti- 
tution and the firm attitude and remonstrances of the com- 
missioners of the department of the Drome contributed to 
induce the contingent from Nimes to return home. The 
forces of Marseilles retired before Carteaux, who occupied 
Avignon almost without a blow. The adroit policy of the 
Convention in creating the new department of Vaucluse 
with Avignon as its capital by decree of June 25, 1793, did 
much to win the loyal adherence of this town to the 
central government. 

Thus by the beginning of August the federalist insur- 
rectionary movement which had seemed a few weeks 
earlier on the point of arraying two-thirds of the French 
departments against the government in Paris, was con- 
fined to the three leading centers of resistance, Lyons, 
Bordeaux, and Marseilles with Toulon. But the character 
of the movement now underwent a change. The Giron- 
dins were supplanted by royalists and the insurrection was 
transformed into civil war. 


CHAPTER IX 


CHANGES IN REVOLUTIONARY LEADERSHIP 


Character and impulses of Charlotte Corday. Her decision to assassinate 
Marat. Marat’s letter to the Convention denouncing Custine and Biron. 
Marat assassinated by Charlotte Corday, July 13th. Marat’s funeral honors 
and Robespierre’s speech on the subject. Trial and execution of Charlotte 
Corday. Causes contributing to the continual increase of Robespierre’s 
prominence best understood by examination of the position and activity of 
the Jacobin Club in this period. The legal omnipotence of the Conven- 
tion and the actual authority of the Committee of Public Safety, founded 
April 10th and prolonged on May 10th and June 10th for a month each 
time. Comparative inactivity of the Convention after the coup d’état of 
June 2d. The Commune absorbed in municipal affairs. Increased signifi- 
cance of the Jacobin Club as public forum for the discussion of affairs of 
state. Increasing tendency to criticise the Committee of Public Safety 
and the ministers. Renewal of the Committee of Public Safety by election 
in the Convention, July 10th; Danton not reélected. Suspicion aggravated 
by Marat’s assassination. Danton exposed to unpopularity by his broad- 
ness of view and indiscretion. The attack on Desmoulins, intended as an 
indirect shaft against Danton. Robespierre alone immune to attack. His 
constructive policy. His defense of the Committee of Public Safety and 
opposition to destructive criticism. Situation throughout the country. 
Appearance of Westermann and his German legion in La Vendée. Mis- 
chievous action of the civilian representatives of the central government 
with the armies. Westermann’s successes followed by the defeat at 
Chatillon. Biron’s plans thwarted by the representatives of the ministry 
of war. Biron and Westermann arrested. Labaroliére routed at Vihiers. 
Situation at the close of July. 


In the summer of 1793, in the days of the Revolution’s 
greatest perils and at the beginning of the period of its great- 
est excesses, there was a gradual change in the republican 
leadership occasioned by the assassination of Marat, the 
decline of Danton’s influence, and the growing authority of 


Robespierre. 


Marat was murdered on the evening of July 13th by Char- 
lotte Corday d’Armont, a young woman from a small place 
near Caen in the department of Calvados, whose great 
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beauty and forceful personality have fascinated the imagina- 
tion of students in love with the romantically tragic element 
in history. Marie Anne Charlotte Corday d’Armont was 
born at Saint-Saturnin-des-Lignerits near Seez, July 28, 
1768, of a poor but noble family. She was educated in the 
Convent of the Holy Trinity in Caen. From the pages of 
Plutarch, her favorite author, she may have imbibed the 
spirit of classic heroism that prompted the act that made her 
name famous. At the time of her sudden rise to fame and of 
her heroic end she was nearly twenty-five years old. Her 
father was a moderate republican, a local leader, and under 
his roof in the earlier days of the Revolution she had become 
inflamed to the point of fanatic devotion with enthusiasm 
for the liberal philosophy and current theories of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity of the times. Acting upon her in- 
clination for an active, independent life, she left her father’s 
home and took up her abode with friends in Caen, devoting 
herself to her ideal of a republic governed by just laws and 
fruitful in civic virtues. 

The Girondins inspired her confidence and devotion. The 
Montagnards, she believed, were brutal anarchists, all of 
whose efforts were hostile to the realization of the kind of 
government which she held ideal. After the leading Girondin 
deputies were arrested or driven to flight at the time of the 
coup d’état of June 2d, and the Jacobins attained the posi- 
tion of absolute domination in the central government, she 
rejoiced in the federalist uprisings throughout the depart- 
ments and began to meditate striking a blow for the country 
herself. She resolved to kill one of the chief demagogues, 
believing that this would insure the victory of the rebellious 
departments. In making this decision she was undoubtedly 
actuated by the highest patriotic motives; she anticipated 
her own death from the start and was ready to sacrifice her- 
self as a martyr for her country. 
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At Caen, she interviewed Barbaroux, the fugitive deputy 
and his colleagues, without disclosing her purpose, and ob- 
tained a letter from Barbaroux to the deputy Duperret in 
Paris, a friend of Garat. She told the Girondin leaders that 
she was going to Paris on a business errand for a friend, but 
she wrote to her father that she was so disturbed by the 
tragic state of France, that she was going to seek a respite in 
England. Then she went to the capital. 

On arrival, she chose her victim. Her decision fell upon 
Marat, as the one man who more than any other was re- 
garded in the provinces as the arch-anarchist. At first she 
thought of killing him in public, in the midst of his compan- 
ions, but was forced to abandon this idea. The revolution- 
ary journalist was at that time suffering a severe attack of an 
inflammatory malady and was obliged to remain at home. 
There he spent part of the day in his bath-tub, up to his arms 
in water, to ease his sufferings, with pens and paper at 
hand working incessantly. While in his tub he edited his 
journal, carried on a voluminous correspondence, and labored 
frantically to promote his ruthless policies. 

Just before Charlotte Corday’s dagger found his heart he 
had written to the Convention, denouncing as aristocrats and 
foes of the Republic Generals Custine and Biron. He swore 
in this letter that if the Convention did not heed him he 
would have himself carried to the tribune of the assembly to 
denounce these generals in person. The reorganization of the 
army by Custine had aroused Marat’s suspicion and wrath. 
He believed that Custine was preparing for an act of treason. 
Marat ascribed Biron’s inactivity in La Vendée to the latter’s 
royalist sympathies. In his letter Marat declared that he 
himself was enough of a military strategist to know how to 
cope with the Vendean insurrection, and if his health per- 
mitted, he would go to the banks of the Loire to put in ex- 
ecution an infallible plan of operations. Marat declared 
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that, after arresting Custine and Biron, the two Dumouriez 
of the future, the Convention should adopt one supreme and 
final measure for consolidating the results of the Revolution, 
that of putting to death the Bourbon prisoners and putting a 
price on the head of the Bourbon fugitives. 

But the girl zealot from Normandy demanded admittance 
at Marat’s door on the 13th. She had already been refused 
admittance once but had later written a letter telling Marat 
that she was the bearer of important information from Cal- 
vados. This was enough to obtain an interview. Accord- 
ingly, she appeared this second time at Marat’s habitation 
about eight on the evening of the 13th. A young woman of 
twenty-seven, Marat’s housekeeper and mistress, opposed 
the entrance of the stranger, but Marat, who was in his bath- 
tub in an adjoining room, hearing the discussion, ordered that 
Charlotte Corday be admitted to his presence. When they 
were alone together, she reported what she had seen in Caen 
and Marat demanded impatiently the names of all the depu- 
ties who were there and began to write them down, saying: 
“They will all go to the guillotine!” With an exclamation 
of horror Charlotte Corday drew a concealed dagger from her 
clothing and plunged it to the hilt into the breast of the un- 
suspecting demagogue. Marat had just time to cry for help 
before the fatal blow took effect. His mistress, followed by 
an employee of Marat’s journal, rushed into the room. They 
found their hero collapsed against the edge of the bath-tub, 
with blood streaming from his side, a pale, calm woman 
standing triumphantly over him. 

The employee knocked the murderess down with a 
blow from a chair and Marat’s mistress trampled on her 
in her fury. The cries aroused the neighborhood and 
a crowd rushed in. Some officers of the section rescued 
Charlotte Corday from the violence of the multitude and 
escorted her to prison, where she confessed the whole 
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affair with the utmost equanimity and told the reasons 
for her act. 

Of course the assassination made a tremendous sensation 
throughout Paris, but no one credited the young woman 
with having committed the deed of her own initiative. She 
had been inspired by Marat’s enemies, declared the Jacobins, 
and they began to speculate on her probable accomplices. 
Marat attained immediately the prestige of a revolutionary 
saint, a martyr for the Republic. The popular societies de- 
manded that he be buried in the Panthéon. It was proposed 
in the Jacobins that the society purchase the presses on 
which L’ Ami du Peuple had been printed, lest they pass into 
unworthy hands. The Convention voted to attend in a 
body the imposing funeral ceremony for the fallen leader. 
His mistress was pensioned by the state, as though she were 
his widow in the conventional sense. 

Robespierre, perhaps a little envious of all the honors paid 
to an erstwhile associate, and at the same time competitor, 
and eager to exploit popular emotion for realization of his 
own revolutionary policies, declared in a speech before the 
Jacobins: 

“Tf I speak to-day, it is because I have reason to speak. 
Our concern is with assassins’ daggers. They await me. I 
have merited their attack. It is only by accident that the 
assassin’s dagger found Marat before me. I have a right, 
therefore, to intervene in the discussion and [| take the occa- 
sion to express my astonishment that your energy is con- 
sumed in futile declamations and that you think only of 
vain pomp. The best method of avenging Marat is to pro- 
ceed without pity against his enemies. The spirit of ven- 
geance which seeks satisfaction in empty funeral honors is 
soon appeased and thinks no more of action in a more sub- 
stantial and useful sense. Put aside, therefore, your futile 
discussions and avenge Marat in a manner worthy of him.” 
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But Marat’s body lay in state for three days at the Cor- 
deliers with the wound exposed to the public and the popular 
societies and sections came in processions to place wreathes 
and floral offerings on the bier. The Convention, sections, 
Jacobins, Cordeliers, and other popular societies united in 
the funeral ceremonies. The president of each section pro- 
nounced his eulogy in turn. Several organizations claimed 
possession of Marat’s heart, but it remained with the Cor- 
deliers. His bust, with those of Lepeletier and Brutus, was 
set up in all the clubs and in many public places. 

Charlotte Corday was brought before the extraordinary 
Criminal! Court on July 17th, and her trial was of short dura- 
tion. Two alleged accomplices appeared with her, Duperret, 
to whom she had had the letter from Barbaroux, and Fauchet, 
the former bishop, who was regarded with suspicion because 
of his relations with the deputies of the Right, and whom 
some woman declared that she had seen in company with 
the murderess. Charlotte Corday maintained absolute com- 
posure. When the act of accusation was read and the wit- 
nesses were about to be heard, she interrupted the proceed- 
ings, declaring that she had killed Marat. When asked who 
led her to commit this deed, she replied: ‘His crimes.” 
She persistently denied having had any accomplices and ex- 
pressed pride in having avenged her country for all the mis- 
fortunes that Marat had brought upon it. 

The proud manner and fearlessness of the accused made a 
great impression on the public. The advocate appointed to 
defend her had only the following to say: ‘With calmness 
the accused avows the horrible crime which she has com- 
mitted; she avows the long premeditation; sheavows the most 
frightful circumstances connected with it; she avows all and 
makes no attempt even to justify herself. This, citizens, is 
her whole defense. This imperturbable calm and self-abne- 
gation, which reveal no remorse, even in the presence of 
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death; this calm and this abnegation, in a certain sense 
sublime, are not natural; they can only be explained by the 
exaltation of political fanaticism which placed the dagger in 
her hand, and it is for you, citizen jurymen, to decide what 
weight this consideration may have in the scales of justice.” 

Without the slightest tremor Charlotte Corday heard her 
sentence pronounced. She was condemned to death and was 
taken to the prison of the Conciergerie in the Palais de Jus- 
tice to await the hour of her execution on the same day. The 
days of her imprisonment had been spent in writing letters 
which are distinguished by their lively and delicate charm of 
expression. She wrote to her father and Barbaroux, bidding 
the latter not to regret her death, since her temperament was 
such that she would have led a stormy life. She added a 
message of encouragement to Wimpffen, commander of the 
federalist forces in Normandy, saying that she had aided him 
to win more than a single battle. While in the Conciergerie, 
awaiting the fatal hour of departure for the guillotine, Char- 
lotte Corday sat with every appearance of perfect composure 
and self-possession for the famous portrait now in the Mu- 
seum of Versailles, painted at her request by the artist Jean- 
Jacques Hauer. 

A violent storm broke over Paris at the moment that she 
took her place in the cart, but the sky cleared as the proces- 
sion passed the Palais-Royal and the calm beauty of her face 
was revealed to the crowd. She mounted the scaffold with 
the same undaunted spirit which she had shown throughout, 
in the presence of the multitude, many of whom cursed and 
reviled her, but some no doubt touched with compassion or 
admiration. 

So Marat, the strangest and most terrible of revolutionary 
leaders, was dead at the hands of an assassin, at the moment 
when his ruthless policy of slaughter was on the point of 
realization. The influence of Danton, able as he was, and 
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prominent before Marat, had passed its zenith. It was the 
time of the rising star of Robespierre. To understand the 
remarkable development of the latter’s authority, we must 
consider thoughtfully the position and significance of the 
Jacobin Club in relation to the government after the coup 
d’état of June 2d. 

From its beginning the National Convention was invested 
with all the supreme powers of government, executive as well 
as legislative. But partly to avoid the appearance of des- 
potism and partly to facilitate administrative action, the 
Convention left the Executive Council of the ministers with 
its functions and a semblance of power. After the defection 
of Dumouriez, when the situation of the Republic was very 
critical, the Convention, regarding the ministers as alone 
unequal to the problems and tasks of government, created 
the Committee of Public Safety with powers of general super- 
vision and direction of the administration. Its term of 
authority, originally a month, beginning April 10th, had 
been prolonged for a like period on May 10th and June 10th. 

The original membership of this committee underwent 
gradual change, but its existence and activity were contin- 
uous, and, in the presence of this able, assiduous organ, the 
ministers were practically deprived of all decisive participa- 
tion in questions of the greatest moment. 

Thus, while the Convention was legally the supreme 
power in the state, it exercised very little direct control of 
administrative affairs after June 2d, but left the exercise of 
authority to its creature, the Committee of Public Safety. 
Debate in the Convention had almost ceased. The party of 
opposition in the body had been wiped out or reduced to 
impotent silence. The fundamental questions of social and 
governmental organization were decided by the new consti- 
tution, which was the work of the Committee of Public Safety 
and was adopted by the Convention with practical unanimity. 
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There remained for consideration only administrative, 
financial, and military measures which were almost neces- 
sarily treated in the privacy of committees, subject only to 
approval by the Convention. One might almost say that 
the events of June deprived the Convention of matters to 
discuss as well as the inclination for discussion. 

The coup d’état of June 2d had decided that the Revolu- 
tion should be carried on with the most drastic and ruthless 
methods, and with such a policy the highly centralized form 
of government in the hands of a few men was best adapted 
for efficient action. Sittings of the Convention became short, 
sedate, and unimportant. Although Robespierre was a 
member of the Convention, he rarely addressed it, but re- 
served his eloquence for the more influential, extra-legal 
controlling body, the Jacobin Club. 

Beside the Convention and the Committee of Public 
Safety, the Commune, which had now turned its attention for 
a time from insurrectionary agitation to its proper field of 
municipal administration, under the leadership of Chau- 
mette, its procureur general, was occupied with the elabora- 
tion of a great variety of rules and regulations, which became 
models for communal government all over France. 

Therefore, with the Convention reduced to silence and the 
Commune busy with local government, the only place left 
for the public discussion of the greater affairs of state, now 
so largely in the hands of committees, was the Jacobin Club 
and kindred but less prominent organizations. Hence the 
influence of the Jacobin Club on public opinion became even 
greater than before. It was the great power behind com- 
mittee government. Its influence was based partly on its 
prestige as the oldest of the revolutionary organizations of 
the kind and partly on the obvious ability of many of its 
members and the conspicuous part in the Revolution that 
had been played and was being played by its leaders. 


Plaster busts of Marat were shown in the Club des Cordeliers and in the streets of Paris after his 
triumph in 1793. From the painting by Georges Cain, owner of one of these busts. 


Marie Anne Charlotte Corday d Armont. The young provincial republican from Caen, 


having assassinated Marat in his bath, is set upon by his mistress and a crowd from the streets. 
From the painting by Jean-Joseph Weerts. 
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The Jacobin Club subjected to its close scrutiny the con- 
duct of all governing organs, officials, committee members, 
ministers, and military leaders. It maintained its corres- 
pondence with its affiliated societies throughout the country 
and formed the central clearing house for political informa- 
tion. It exercised a sort of unofficial control over the afhili- 
ated clubs and in fact over other and more turbulent clubs 
in Paris, such as the Cordeliers, which even went as far as to 
reverse its action on the petition for changes in the new 
constitution at the behest of the Jacobins. So while the 
Committee of Public Safety was ruling France, it might 
almost be said that the Jacobin Club was ruling the Commit- 
tee of Public Safety. 

The members of the Committee of Public Safety, laborious 
administrators, somewhat detached from the strife and in- 
trigues of the parties, tended, from their close occupation 
with practical affairs, to become more moderate and less 
passionately radical than the irresponsible members of the 
popular clubs. In consequence of this, the conduct of the 
committee was exposed to criticism before the Jacobins, and 
advanced opinion, forever craving more sensational results 
from governmental action, would not accept the situation 
created by the coup d’état of June 2d as the final word in 
revolutionary efficiency. 

After June 2d all the committees except the Committee of 
Public Safety had been reorganized and the moderates had 
been excluded from them. The Committee of Public Safety 
was left undisturbed because it was felt that any interruption 
of its labors would be perilous. But the uneasy element in 
the public did not forget that this committee had been hesi- 
tant at the time of the latest movement in Paris. Later, too, 
the committee showed an inclination to adopt a conciliatory 
attitude towards the rebellious departments, until Danton 
rallied it to his peremptory policy. Popular orators naturally 
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blamed the committee for all misfortunes and reverses and 
gave it slight credit for what it accomplished in the face 
of the greatest difficulties. Although it was the central di- 
recting agency in all undertakings, it was accused of burying 
itself in administrative details. 

In reality the Committee of Public Safety had accom- 
plished wonders. Since the time of its establishment, when 
the Armies of the North were disorganized and disheartened 
by the treason of Dumourtez, when the Vendean insurrection 
was spreading, and when Spain had been added to the 
number of the foreign enemies of France, the committee had 
very largely effected a reorganization of the Armies of the 
North and of the Rhine, and it had created the Armies of 
La Vendée and the Pyrenees, it had provisioned 126 fort- 
resses, and it had set in motion the troops and the strategy 
which defeated federalism. 

The small group of men of vehement energy and radical 
views in the committee had been reinforced by at least two 
of the new members added for the framing of the constitu- 
tion, namely, Couthon and Saint-Just. On the other hand, 
Danton, knowing that the outcome of the coup d’état had 
not been favorable to his prestige, maintained an attitude 
of reserve. Although he had many friends and supporters, 
Danton was at no time the leader of a real party or group. 
In the period now under consideration, he did not regularly 
attend the sessions of the Committee of Public Safety. He 
was regarded as a specialist in foreign affairs and he per- 
suaded his colleagues to entrust him with supervision of mil- 
itary operations. In other words, he seemed for the time to 
have withdrawn somewhat from the arena of domestic poli- 
tics. 

Danton’s first wife died in January, 1793, and he had just 
married Louise Gély, a young woman of sixteen, so pious and 
devoted to the traditional forms of religion that she induced 
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her fiancé to consent to secret marriage by a non-juring 
priest. 

When the Convention renewed the Committee of Public 
Safety on July 10th, Danton was not reélected. The new 
committee consisted of Barére, Jeanbon Saint-André, Gas- 
parin (who resigned July 27th and was replaced by Robes- 
pierre), Couthon, Hérault-Séchelles, Saint-Just, Thuriot, 
Robert Lindet, and Prieur. 

Criticism in the Jacobin Club raged no less severely 
against the ministers. The minister of the justice, Garat, 
who had won favor in some circles in Paris and throughout 
the country by maintaining a strict neutrality in the conduct 
of his office between the Jacobins and their opponents, was 
regarded after June 2d as no better than a moderate. The 
minister of marine, D’Albarade, had left the command of 
the navy largely in the hands of veteran officers, who were 
suspected as royalists. As events soon proved, the appre- 
hensions of the Jacobins on this score were not groundless. 

Alone of the members of the Executive Council the min- 
ister of war, Bouchotte, remained in high favor, because he 
had given all the appointments in his ministry to Jacobins 
and Cordeliers and had thus forestalled unfavorable criticism 
on their part by associating them in his administration. 
With such an organization of his department, most of the 
ablest generals were accused or denounced, and two became 
special objects of the suspicion and dislike of the ultra- 
revolutionary elements, namely, Biron in La Vendée and 
Custine in the north. Just before his assassination, Marat 
had written a letter, denouncing this pair, which now had 
even greater weight because the author had become a mar- 
tyr. All Paris asked why Custine tarried at the Camp de 
César, instead of going to raise the siege of Valenciennes, 
and why Biron remained inactive in Basse-Vendée while the 
Vendeans were attacking Nantes. 
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The period following Marat’s murder was one of suspi- 
cions, calumnies, recriminations, and personal quarrels be- 
tween the ruling politicians involving almost every one prom- 
inent in public life. The oldest and most distinguished revo- 
lutionary reputations were no longer proof against suspicion 
and malice and a few days or even hours sufficed to overwhelm 
the most fervent republicans with the direst implications. 

Danton’s popularity, founded on his audacity, vehement 
eloquence, and substantial services to the republican cause, 
was not so quickly undone. In every crisis his assurance and 
resolution had sustained the courage and ardor of the patri- 
ots. But with his ruthless zeal for the attainment of the 
greater revolutionary aims, Danton combined a compara- 
tively tolerant attitude towards individuals, and this single- 
ness of purpose and personal detachment deprived him of the 
complete sympathy of the great mass of ardent revolutionists 
who hated individuals no less than they adored republican 
principles. Danton had devised the most violent revolu- 
tionary measures for taxing the rich, setting in motion the 
indifferent, and mobilizing the resources of the country, but 
had never shown much personal animosity against those 
whom circumstances had placed as obstacles in the way of 
the realization of his measures. He had regarded the Giron- 
dins as honorable, but incapable, men and had wished to 
remove them from public affairs by peaceful legal means. 
Danton engaged in sociable intercourse with individuals of 
different shades of belief and committed the great mistake, 
which Robespierre never made, of being absent for days at 
a time from the Jacobin Club, affording an opportunity and 
a pretext for gossip and slander about his indolence, self- 
indulgence, and the supposed interested motives for his revo- 
lutionary zeal. 

His enemies struck at his friends; later they attacked 
Danton openly. An example of the indirect attack on 
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Danton was the assault on his most intimate friend, Camille 
Desmoulins. The latter was reproached in the Jacobin Club 
for his friendship with General Dillon, one of Dumouriez’ 
trusted lieutenants, who, at the time of the Argonne opera- 
tions, had been assigned to the pass of Les Islettes and had 
distinguished himself there by his great bravery and skill. 
But Dillon, who was thought by some to be a royalist at 
heart, and was also exposed to suspicion on account of his 
relations with Dumouriez, was suddenly reported as about 
to take the lead in a conspiracy in favor of Louis XVII, and 
the Committee of Public Safety had him arrested. 

Interrupted when attempting to speak in defense of Dillon 
in the Convention, Desmoulins replied to Dillon’s detractors 
in a pamphlet entitled Letter to Dillon, in which he at- 
tacked the members of the Committee of Public Safety 
with remarkable boldness and concluded with the assertions 
that Dillon was neither republican, nor federalist, nor aris- 
tocrat, but just a soldier who only wanted a chance to serve 
his country and whose patriotism was worth as much as that 
of the whole Committee of Public Safety, and that Dillon 
was an able commander such as they ought to be glad to 
keep, since it was false to suppose that a general could be 
made from any sergeant. 

Since the victory of the Montagne, Lae and personal 
animosities had taken the place of unity and concord in the 
ranks of this party. After having crushed their enemies and 
attained unquestioned predominance, the Montagne tended 
to break up into new groups, but the lines of future demarca- 
tion were still uncertain. 

Alone among the leaders of the time, Robespierre’s repu- 
tation seemed unassailable. He had never been friendly with 
any royalist, financier, alleged monopolizer, general, or pro- 
scribed deputy. The frugality of his manner of life was so 
obvious that nobody presumed to claim that he had taken 
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advantage of the Revolution to enhance his personal for- 
tunes. He was regarded as incorruptible. He was the sole 
leader who could at times restrain intemperate revolutionary 
zeal without sacrificing popularity. The crowd would never 
suspect him of moderatism and his occasional resistance to 
violence or revolutionary passion was attributed to his 
superior wisdom. 

His energy, thus far devoted to destruction, was now 
turned to constructive efforts, to strengthen the authority of 
the Convention and the Committee of Public Safety, and to 
conserve the power in their hands, since power must be 
stabilized in such a time of national struggle. He sought, 
therefore, to defend the reputation of these bodies and 
uphold the prestige of the leaders who were then his 
colleagues or with whom he expected soon to become as- 
sociated, and, as public opinion was largely formed in the 
debates of the Jacobin Club, he never absented himself 
from its debates or refrained from making speeches at its 
meetings. 

While admitting that the Committee of Public Safety had 
been guilty of some faults and shortcomings, he told the 
Jacobins that it was progressing in the right direction and 
that it had accomplished much. To attack it, he argued, 
would weaken the energy of the government; to destroy it 
would destroy the necessary unity of the government and 
jeopardize the Republic. When there was danger that the 
Committee would be overwhelmed with the mass of impor- 
tunate petitions, he pleaded with the Jacobins to refrain from 
distracting such a committee, charged with the most impor- 
tant functions, with any but the most important matters. 
“There are secret enemies of the Republic at work,’ he 
declared, “whose method is to make incendiary resolutions 
under the guise of patriotism and place the committee in the 
difficult necessity of coping with them.” 
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There was an occasion to test Robespierre’s power to 
engage the Jacobin Club in his new policy on July 8th when 
the club discussed its policy as to the renewal of the powers 
of the Committee of Public Safety for another month start- 
ing with the 10th. The habitual critics and all who had been 
antagonized by the acts of the committee were present in 
force, bent on sweeping its entire membership out of power. 

Bourdon and Chabot were the leaders of the opposition. 
Bourdon inveighed against the committee in general and 
Chabot took up the alleged misconduct of its members. 
Said the former: “No doubt the committee is actuated by 
the best motives, but it seems to be the common misfortune 
of men only to be able to display great energy for very 
limited periods of time. The committee has outlived its 
energy; its members are worn out. Let us change them.” 

Chabot attacked Mathieu, a member of the committee, 
declaring that he had heard him make speeches of a very 
undemocratic kind before the society of revolutionary 
women. He denounced Ramel for having claimed that only 
property owners could save the state and that arms should 
not be entrusted to the sans-culottes. Cambon he called a 
madman who saw everything exaggerated and was forever 
becoming panicky from empty fears. Guyton-Morveau was 
an honest man, in his opinion, but a quaker, always shaking 
in his boots. Delmas, who had charge of appointments, 
filled the army with counter-revolutionists. Chabot’s speech, 
replete with personalities, made a great impression on the 
Jacobins, who were in a mood for personal abuse. 

But Robespierre rose to defend the committee. He paid a 
high tribute to Chabot, whose strictures he professed to 
regard as an expression of his spirit of exalted patriotism. 
But he declared that Chabot’s very ardor made him expect 
an impossible perfection and rendered him impatient of all 
human frailties. 
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“‘T believe, as does Chabot,” he said, “that the committee 
is not composed of men equally wise and virtuous, but what 
group could he ever find so made up? Can he prevent men 
from being liable to err? Has he not seen the Convention, 
after casting from its midst the traitors who dishonored it, 
assume a new energy and a grandeur to which it had been a 
stranger until then and a more august character in its repre- 
sentation? Should not this example suffice to show that it 
is not always necessary to destroy but sometimes wiser to 
retain and reform? Without a doubt there are even now men 
in the Committee of Public Safety capable of reviving the 
organization and giving it renewed force. They only need 
encouragement. Who will ever forget the public services 
which the committee has rendered the state, the plots that 
they have discovered, the timely observations that we owe 
to their sagacity, and the prudent, profound opinions that 
they have formed? 

“The assembly did not create the Committee of Public 
Safety to influence its own conduct or to direct its legislative 
activity; but the committee has been very useful to it in 
distinguishing salutary proposals from the proposed meas- 
ures which, while seductive in form, might involve the most 
dangerous consequences. In several instances it has given 
the first impulse to important decisions which have perhaps 
saved the nation. It has relieved the Convention from 
toilsome efforts, which would often have been without 
results, by providing it with the final results of investigations 
for which the Convention would have lacked the knowledge 
and experience. . . . . Yes, it has committed errors 
and I am as ready as you to reproach it for them; but it 
would be impolitic at this time to arouse the hostility of the 
people against a committee which needs its entire confidence, 
which is responsible for important interests, and from which 
the nation expects great assistance, and although it does not 
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satisfy the republican revolutionary women, I regard it as no 
less suitable for its important functions.” 

Robespierre’s speech closed the discussion and two days 
later, on the 10th, the committee was renewed, its member- 
ship, reduced to nine, consisting of the individuals whose 
names have already been given. All the former members 
who had been accused of feebleness were dropped, except 
Barére, whose usefulness in drawing up reports and adapta- 
bility recommended him for reélection. Robespierre was not 
yet a member, but with the gathering of a little more danger 
along the frontiers and the increase of difficulties at home, 
he was not only to enter the committee but to become its 
most conspicuous member. 

Meanwhile, he continued his policy of strengthening the 
hands of the revolutionary authorities then in power, and in 
doing so took occasion to defend Danton. The latter’s 
enemies showed themselves during the discussion of the state 
of the navy at Toulon. The debate developed into a furious 
attack on D’Albarade, minister of the marine, for leaving 
royalists in positions of command. One Peyron, who had 
been sent to reorganize the forces at Toulon, was bitterly 
attacked. One of the detractors declared that the minister 
excused himself for Peyron’s appointment by alleging the 
recommendation of “‘a great patriot.” 

““Name him,” came the cries from all sides. 

“Well, then,” replied the speaker, “this celebrated patriot 
was Danton.” 

A murmur of-disapproval arose, but Robespierre defied 
the spirit of abuse, saying: 

“T demand that this farce cease and that the session begin. 
You are accusing D’Albarade, whom indeed I only know by 
his reputation, which is that of a very patriotic minister. 
And of what are you accusing him? Ofanerror. What man 
is not capable of errors? A selection which he made has not 
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responded to general expectation. Bouchotte and Pache 
also made unfortunate selections, yet they are two genuine 
patriotic republicans, sincere friends of the nation. Let a 
~man take public office and he is at once calumniated. When 
will we cease believing the ridiculous or perfidious stories 
with which we are besieged from all sides? I noticed that a 
particular denunciation of Danton was attached to this 
rather general charge against the minister. Can it be pos- 
sible that they would make Danton an object of your sus- 
picion? If, instead of discouraging patriots, when they have 
committed slight errors, by trying to represent their mistakes 
as crimes, we sought means of aiding them in their tasks, of 
making their path clearer and less thorny, our conduct would 
be more honorable and the nation would profit.” 

Thus Robespierre strove to rally the Jacobins about the 
Convention, the responsible committees, and the patriots of 
his own stamp. This policy, eminently prudent and lauda- 
ble, was advantageous for himself. For, in fortifying the 
authority of the Committee of Public Safety, for instance, 
Robespierre was strengthening the future basis of his own 
power. Also, Robespierre attached to himself those whom 
he thus defended in public and all the time his reputation for 
wisdom was growing. All successful revolutionary leaders 
had wished to arrest the Revolution at the point which 
suited their interests. This tendency, which had de- 
stroyed the popularity of other revolutionary leaders, 
was now manifested by Robespierre, and with apparent 
impunity. 

The prosecution of the arrested deputies was commenced 
directly after the death of Marat. Their fate was certain and 
the people of Paris cried for even sterner measures of ven- 
geance for the fallen leader. A demand had already been 
expressed for the execution of all the Bourbons remaining in 
the custody of the Republic, including the Duc d’Orléans, 
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who had been so unwisely faithful to the Revolution and was 
confined a prisoner at Marseilles. 

At this time also a great national festival was being 
planned in celebration of the acceptance of the constitution. 
All the primary assemblies were to send deputies to express 
their concurrence, uniting on the field of the federation in a 
solemn ceremony. The date was fixed for August 10th, 
instead of July 14th, for the taking of the Tuileries had led 
to the establishment of the Republic, whereas the taking of 
the Bastille had only put an end to feudalism, leaving the 
monarchy still in existence. 

Federalism was dead and the nation generally accepted 
willingly the new constitution. To be sure, Bordeaux main- 
tained an attitude of reserve, Lyons, while adhering to the 
constitution, persisted in trying local revolutionary cases 
which had been summoned before the revolutionary tribunal 
in Paris, and Marseilles had not been reduced to obedience. 
But the forces of Marseilles were driven from Avignon in the 
latter part of July and with the separation of these forces 
from those of Languedoc the last hope of federalism vanished. 

But the situation was still very serious in La Vendée, 
where the rebels won several victories to pompcnsats for 
their failure before Nantes. 

Shortly after the Vendean discomfiture at Nantes, Gen- 
eral Biron arranged with General Canclaux a general plan 
of operations. At this time General Westermann, the 
Alsatian who took a prominent part in the attack on the 
Tuileries on August 10th, reached Niort with his so-called 
German legion of 4,000-5,000 men, which he had raised him- 
self. Westermann had distinguished himself with Dumouriez 
and he was distrusted by the Jacobins and had been de- 
nounced by Marat, whom he was said to have caned in 
retaliation for a personal insult. He belonged to the group 
of able officers whom the politicians instinctively disliked 
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because of their austerity of discipline and contempt for 
partisan intrigue and prejudice. Westermann’s little army, 
which contained all arms of the service, had already dis- 
tinguished itself by several brilliant exploits in the north. 
Westermann received permission to advance from Niort 
into the insurrectionary territory. But like Biron, Wester- 
mann was made to suffer from the interference of the civilian 
agents sent to exercise surveillance over the military com- 
manders. The representatives of the minister of war, chosen 
for the most part by the chief functionary of the ministry of 
war, a member of the Cordeliers named Vincent, harrassed 
the civilian population by their demands and encouraged and 
countenanced the insubordination of the troops under pre- 
text of protecting them against the tyranny of their officers. 
Ronsin was the chief representative of the minister of war 
in this region, a personal friend of Vincent, and under him 
were Momoro, a printer, Grammont, a comedian, and others 
similarly efficient only for mischief. One Rossignol, a 
former journeyman in the jewelry industry, become an 
officer and a favorite of the ministry, declared in a drinking 
bout with some of Westermann’s soldiers that the men in the 
ranks should not be slaves of their superiors, that Biron was 
a reactionary and a traitor, and that they ought to drive the 
bourgeoisie from their houses and lodge the troops in them. 
Learning of these remarks, Westermann had Rossignol 
arrested and turned over to the military tribunal for trial. 
But this brought the general into direct conflict with the 
agents of the government; for Ronsin demanded Rossignol’s 
release and denounced Westermann to the ministry. 
Matters were in this state when Westermann started his 
advance into Vendean territory. He captured Parthenay 
and Amaillou, burning the latter as reprisal for outrages 
committed by Lescure. For when Lescure had entered Par- 
thenay some time before he had treated the inhabitants with 
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great severity, since they were accused of republican sym- 
pathy. So Westermann removed all the inhabitants from 
Amaillou and sent them to those of Parthenay to make up 
for the losses inflicted on the latter place by Lescure. Then 
he burned Lescure’s chateau of Clisson and spread terror all 
about by the rapidity of his movements and the exaggerated 
rumors of his severity. 

Westermann was not naturally cruel, but he executed a 
number of retaliatory measures for outrages committed by 
the Vendeans and between the combatants on both sides a 
considerable area was laid waste, where the population was 
really neutral in spirit but accused by each side of favoring 
the other. 

All the Vendean forces of this region concentrated at Cha- 
tillon, where they united under several insurgent leaders. 

Without hesitation Westermann attacked Chatillon and 
entered it on July 3d, putting to flight the central directing 
organs of the Vendeans. This bold exploit increased his 
prestige but placed him in a very precarious position. The 
Vendeans gathered to the defense, the tocsin sounding 
throughout their villages, and a considerable force sur- 
rounded and assailed an outlying post which Westermann 
had placed at a wind-mill outside the town, commanding an 
extensive view. Detachments sent to the relief of the party 
at the wind-mill were repulsed by the Vendeans and spread 
fear in the republican army. As the encounter became gen- 
eral, Westermann was forced to retreat from Chatillon, leav- 
ing a large number dead and prisoners. Republican circles 
were as vexed at the loss of Chatillon as they had been 
delighted at its unexpected capture. 

According to Biron’s plan of combined operations with 
Canclaux, the two generals were to clear the left bank of the 
Loire as far as Nantes, then turn towards Machecoul, uniting 
with Boulard, who was to set out from Les Sables, and then, 
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after they had separated the Vendeans from the sea, attack 
Haute-Vendée and thus reduce the whole country. But this 
plan encountered the disapproval of the representatives of 
the ministry of war, who proposed a very different one of 
theirown. Rather than submit to their dictation, Biron sub- 
mitted his resignation. At the same time news came of 
Westermann’s defeat, and the civilian representatives blamed 
Biron for not having been ready to assist Westermann. 
Upon Ronsin’s denunciation Biron was ordered to Paris for 
trial. The ministry also ordered that Rossignol be released 
at once and that Westermann should be brought to trial for 
the rashness which had resulted in the disaster to the repub- 
lican forces. 

General Labaroliére succeeded Biron in the command of 
the republican troops at Angers and prepared, according to 
the plan of the representatives of the minister of war, to 
advance from the bridges of Cé. After leaving 1,400 men at 
Saumur and 1,500 at the bridges of Cé, he advanced to 
Brissac, where he left another detachment to guard his line 
of communications. His undisciplined army committed 
deplorable depredations in a region still devoted to the Re- 
public, antagonizing the population. On July 15th Laba- 
roliére was attacked at his camp at Fline by 20,000 Vendeans. 
His advance-guard, composed of regular troops, defended 
itself vigorously, but the main body of undisciplined troops 
was wavering and on the point of giving way when the 
Vendeans suddenly took flight in great disorder. Resuming 
the advance, Labaroliére was attacked again near Vihiers on 
the 17th. Again the regular troops fought bravely, although 
the main body was unsteady, and the republicans entered 
Vihiers. 

Labaroliére decided to tarry there on the defensive, as he 
foresaw that the Vendeans would repeat their attack in 
force. In fact, they reappeared on the afternoon of the 18th. 
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The Parisian battalions retired in disorder at the first on- 
slaught. The regulars resisted with their usual courage, but 
were involved in the general retrograde movement and, 
despite the desperate efforts of the leaders, the republican 
army fell into confusion. General Santerre, conducting him- 
self with intrepid bravery, barely escaped capture. The 
retreat became a headlong flight, so swift that the troops 
regained Saumur in a few hours. Since victims were required 
to atone for such an ignominious disaster, Rosin and his 
civilian aides denounced the chief-of-staff Berthier and 
General Menou, both regarded as aristocrats, and these two 
followed Biron and Westermann back to Paris for trial. 

Thus, after revolting in March and April, taking advantage 
of the lack of preparation and poor quality of the forces 
opposed to them, the Vendeans took Thouars, Doué, and 
Saumur, and launched the formidable attack on Nantes in 
June, when they were repulsed by Canclaux, who had intro- 
duced order and discipline into his forces. Westermann, 
trusting in the spirit of his troops of superior quality, had 
ventured boldly as far as Chatillon, only to be overpowered 
and driven back. The column of General Labaroliére, con- 
sisting largely of undisciplined troops, advancing from the 
bridges of Cé, was put to rout. At the end of July, the 
Vendeans, while undertaking no enterprises on a large scale, 
dominated the whole extent of their territory. Biron, 
thwarted and misjudged at every turn, had been taken from 
the army, and Canclaux remained at Nantes. The repub- 
lican armies presented a spectacle of rivalry, confusion, and 
disorganization. 
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ing leading to rigorous measures for strengthening the Revolution; final 
effort of the Girondins and their overthrow through the coup d’état of 
June 2, 1793. Relationship of the principal governing organs at this time. 
Political crises and vicissitudes preparing the way for the arbitrary govern- 
ment of the few strongest revolutionary leaders. 


One of the first acts of the National Convention had been 
the adoption of a decree, September 21, 1792, requiring the 
national sanction for the validity of the constitution which 
it was to be its task to elaborate. Hence, as soon as the 
Convention had accepted the draft of the new constitution, 
as submitted by the Committee of Public Safety, June 24, 
1793, couriers were sent to all parts of France with copies of 
the document, to summon the nation to convene in its pri- 
mary assemblies and accept or reject it. Paris voted on the 
new constitution from July 2d to the 4th and in most of the 
localities of France the plebiscite was held during the follow- 
ing month. Although all distinction between active and 
passive citizens had been abolished after August 10th the 
year before, the vote at Rennes was taken according to the 
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La Vendée, Marseilles, and Corsica did not participate in 
the plebiscite, and Vaucluse was still counted with the 
department of the Bouches-du-Rhone, so that 85 different 
departments voted, representing 551 districts, 4,751 cantons, 
and from 5,000 to 6,000 primary assemblies for the 44,000 
communes of the country. According to official statistics, 
the population of France amounted at the time to 27,823,896, 
and with universal male suffrage the electorate should have 
numbered about a fourth of the population. But with ap- 
proximately 7,000,000 qualified voters, only 1,868,924 votes 
were recorded. In other words, three-fourths of the qualified 
voters abstained from the suffrage. The combination of 
civil war, disorders, military levies, difficulties of transpor- 
tation, agricultural labors, and other distracting factors 
would not explain this large proportion of abstentions. They 
must have been due in large part to indifference. 

Of the whole number of votes expressing a definite atti- 
tude, 1,714,266 accepted the proposed constitution uncon- 
ditionally and 139,581 with certain conditions, while only 
12,766 rejected it. Evidently, participation in the plebiscite 
was practically confined to the republican patriots. Thus, 
while there was no evidence to prove that republicanism 
had really gained the hearts of a majority of Frenchmen, 
the action of the monarchists was as inconspicuous as it 
had been in the election for the Convention. Only six pri- 
mary assemblies showed an inclination for constitutional 
monarchy. 

Undoubtedly the plebiscite, by impressing the nation with 
the good faith of the Convention, aided largely in checking 
the federalist movement. But the relationship between the 
number of persons voting and the population in the different 
regions of France, reveals profound differences in feeling 
throughout the country. In general the north was much 
more revolutionary in spirit than the south, but the. 
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counter-revolutionary areas were divided and there were 
no distinctive central rallying point either for republican 
or monarchist feeling and activity except Paris and the 
Convention. The indispensable character of Paris as 
focus of political activity, due even more to tradition and 
habit than to its advantages of situation, was a factor of 
the greatest significance in preserving the unity of the 
nation, in spite of powerful centrifugal impulses, and in 
assuring the predominance of extreme revolutionary policies 
against the inclination of the great majority of the French 
people. 

To make the most of the favorable impression made by the 
completion of the constitution and the national plebiscite, 
festivals in celebration of its adoption were encouraged and 
organized throughout the country. In many cantons, where 
the vote had already been taken by this time, the celebra- 
tion was held on July 14th, elsewhere on August 10th. In 
the provinces these ceremonies were often religious in char- 
acter, with the singing of a Te Deum and a benediction. 

These solemnities culminated in the great National Fes- 
tival of the Unity and Indivisibility of the Republic, at 
Paris, August 10th, the spectacular features of which were 
designed by the painter David. This celebration was purely 
secular in character. The revolutionary leaders wished to 
make this occasion an opportunity for reconciling the depart- 
ments with the capital and inspiring the whole nation 
through its representatives with common enthusiasm and a 
common heroic resolution. For this purpose a brilliant 
reception was prepared for the delegates which the primary 
assemblies were invited to send to Paris for the formal accep- 
tance of the constitution by all France on August 10th, the 
anniversary of the taking of the Tuileries Palace. Great 
efforts were made to supply Paris abundantly with pro- 
visions. 
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The departmental administration of Paris addressed the 
“brothers of the primary assemblies” in the approved tone 
of republican austerity, warning them against the pitfalls of 
the metropolis: 

“Here men concealed by the mask of patriotism will talk 
to you with enthusiasm of liberty, equality, and the republic, 
one and indivisible, while at the bottom of their hearts they 
only desire and work for the restoration of royalty and the 
dismemberment of their country. These are the rich, and 
the rich have always abhorred virtue and destroyed morality. 
You will find perverted women, of too seductive charm, 
leagued with them to lure you into vice. . . . Shun 
them! Shun above all the former Palais-Royal; in this 
garden are the treacherous. This famous garden, formerly 
the asylum of the friends of liberty and equality, is no more 
to-day, in spite of our active surveillance, than the filthy 
sink of society, the haunt of scoundrels, the lair of all con- 
spirators. Flee this contaminated spot; instead of this 
dangerous spectacle of luxury and debauchery, view the 
useful pictures of industrious virtue; visit the faubourgs, 
founders of our liberty; enter the shops, where diligent, 
guileless workmen, men like yourselves ready to defend 
the country, have long waited to draw closer the fraternal 
bonds which unite you. Come especially to our popular 
societies. Let us unite; let us encourage one another to 
withstand the new dangers threatening the country; let us 
for the last time take the oath of death and destruction of 
tyrants.” 

Upon arrival in Paris several days before the celebration, 
the delegates of the departments were directed to the Jaco- 
bin Club, which received them with great cordiality and 
offered them its hall as a place of meeting. In fact, this 
society, which was meeting every other day at that time, 
decided to hold daily sessions so as to realize the opportunity 
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of deliberating with the visiting delegates on measures of 
public safety. 

It was reported that many of these delegates had come 
with instructions to demand amnesty for all political prison- 
ers, particularly the imprisoned Girondin deputies. But the 
Jacobins redoubled their efforts to dispel such an intention 
by communicating to the visitors the contagion of their own 
fiery and uncompromising zeal. Orators speaking in the 
club insisted with so much assurance that the delegates 
would unite with the Jacobins in demanding punishment for 
the domestic enemies of the Republic that no one ventured 
to protest. 

On August 7th the delegates were conducted to the seat 
of the Commune and then to the Episcopal Palace, where 
the electors’ club held its meetings. There, where the attack 
on the national representation in the Convention had been 
planned, it was proposed that the reconciliation of Paris and 
the departments should be consummated. Mayor Pache, 
the Procureur Chaumette, and the municipal officials intro- 
duced the delegates. Addresses were exchanged, the Paris- 
ians declaring that they had never intended to usurp the 
rights of the departments, and the delegates expressing their 
conviction that Paris had been maligned. Then both par- 
ties embraced with the tenderest fervor. It was proposed 
that they should inform the Convention themselves of this 
auspicious reconciliation. Consequently, they proceeded 
together to the hall of the Convention, where proceedings 
were immediately interrupted and one of the delegates ad- 
dressed the assembly as follows: 

“Citizen representatives, we have come to inform you of 
the affecting scene which has just taken place in the hall 
of the electors, where we went to give the kiss of peace 
to our brothers of Paris. Soon, we hope, the heads of 
the calumniators of this republican city will fall under the 
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sword of the law. We are all Montagnards! Long live the 
Montagne!” 

Someone asked that the members of the Convention give 
the visitors the kiss of brotherhood, and at once they left 
their places and threw themselves into the arms of the de- 
partmental delegates. After this spectacle of emotion and 
enthusiasm the delegates marched through the hall crying: 
“Long live the Montagne! Long live the Republic!” —and 
singing an improvised variation of the Carmagnole: 


La Montagne nous a sauvés 
En congédiant Gensonné, 
La Montagne nous a sauvés 
En congédiant Gensonné, 
Au diable les Buzot, 

Les Vergniaud, les Brissot! 
Dansons la Carmagnole, etc. 


Then the delegates proceeded to the Jacobin Club, where 
they drew up in the name of all the envoys of the primary 
assemblies an address to the departments declaring that 
Paris had been calumniated, that all was concord and unity, 
and that they were all Montagnards and Jacobins in spirit, 
and in the midst of the general intoxication of patriotic 
fervor Robespierre, as was most fitting, ascended the tribune 
and congratulated the departments, which, as he asserted, 
had just saved France. 

“They saved it a first time,’’ he said, “in ’89 in arming 
spontaneously; a second time in coming to Paris to carry 
out the movement of August 10th; a third time in coming 
to give, in the midst of the capital, the spectacle of general 
union and reconciliation. In this moment reverses have 
afflicted the Republic and endangered its existence; but 
republicans should fear nothing; and they should beware of 
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any emotion that might lead them to disorders. Some party 
might wish to produce an artificial scarcity and provoke a 
tumult; some might wish to lead the people to the arsenal to 
disperse the arms or burn it, as has happened in several 
towns; the idea of provoking occurrences in the prisons that 
would disgrace Paris and break the union just pledged has 
not been entirely abandoned. Beware of all these snares; 
be calm and firm; confront fearlessly the misfortunes of the 
country; and let us labor together to save it.” 

These words were greeted with prolonged applause, and 
although no secret was made of the alarming news contin- 
ually arriving, there were no disorders in Paris during these 
days. 

On the evening of the 9th Gossuin, in the name of a special 
committee, communicated the results of the plebiscite to the 
Convention. 

The national festival at Paris began at four A.M. on the 
10th and lasted until midnight and cost 2,000,000 francs. 
The participants, the Convention, the envoys of the primary 
assemblies, eighty-six of whom had been chosen as elders to 
represent the departments, all the popular societies, the 
armed contingents of the sections, and the populace grouped 
by trades or occupations, gathered just before daybreak in 
the Place de la Bastille, where the so-called Fountain of 
Regeneration had been erected, consisting of a colossal 
statue of Nature emitting two streams of pure water from 
her breasts into a basin. As the first rays of dawn appeared, 
the great assembly saluted the fountain with a song com- 
posed for the occasion to the air of the Marseillaise. The 
president of the Convention, Hérault de Séchelles, filled a 
cup from the basin and poured the “water of regeneration” 
on the earth, then drank himself, and finally passed it to the 
deans of the eighty-six departments, who sipped it in turn as 
a symbolical communion of equality and fraternity. 
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After this initial service the various bodies, forming in 
procession, marched through the grands boulevards. The 
popular societies formed the van, carrying a great banner on 
which was painted an eye penetrating and appearing through 
the clouds to signify their watchfulness for the public wel- 
fare. The elders, chosen as representatives of the depart- 
ments, each carrying an olive branch and a pike, and all 
united by a tricolor ribbon, enclosed the Convention. Each 
of the members of the Convention held a bunch of ears of 
wheat, and eight of them in the center carried the constitu- 
tion and the Rights of Man on an arch. 

There followed the people in groups according to their 
trades or occupations, carrying the symbols of their crafts. 
In the midst of them there was a plough bearing an old man 
and his wife, drawn by their young sons, and back of this 
came a war chariot bearing a funeral urn for the soldiers who 
had died for their country. Last of all were carts loaded 
with the obsolete insignia of royalty and nobility. 

The procession halted in the Boulevard Poissoniére, where 
the president of the Convention bestowed a laurel wreath on 
the heroines of October 5 and 6, 1789, seated on their 
cannons. It stopped again in the Place de la Revolution, 
where the insignia of royalty and nobility were burned. A 
statue of Liberty was there unveiled, the event heralded far 
and wide by salvos of artillery, and thousands of birds 
carrying little tricolor streamers were released and seemed to 
signify by their upward flight the liberation of the earth. 
The procession moved to the Place des Invalides, where it 
marched before a mammoth statue representing the French 
people as Hercules driving the monster of federalism into a 
fetid marsh. 

At last they arrived at the Champ-de-Mars, the field of 
the federation itself. The president of the Convention and 
the representatives of the eighty-six departments took their 
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place on top of the great altar of the country, while the mem- 
bers of the Convention and representatives of the primary 
assemblies occupied the steps. Each group of the people 
deposited about the altar the product of its labor, objects of 
every kind. The president of the Convention laid on the 
altar the documents on which the primary assemblies had 
recorded their votes, and this was signalized by an artillery 
salute and the joyful acclamations of the crowd. Then all 
took an oath as on previous occasions to defend the constitu- 
tion. After this ceremony the eighty-six elders presented 
their pikes to the president of the Convention and with 
_ them he made a bundle of fasces, which he entrusted with 
the constitution to the custody of the delegates of the pri- 
mary assemblies. Then the crowd separated and a part 
accompanied the cinerary urn to a temple appointed for its 
reception. In the evening there was a great pyrotechnic 
representation of the siege and bombardment of Lille. 


Considerations of space and convenience fix the limit of 
the present volume at the acceptance and celebration of the 
first republican constitution. Although the importance of 
this event might easily be exaggerated and this constitution 
itself never became effective, the period from the opening of 
the Convention in September, 1792, down to midsummer, 
1793, as embraced in this volume, while displaying the 
general characteristics of the revolutionary movement as a 
whole, offers in the domestic affairs of France, certain suffi- 
ciently marked features of its own. It was the period of the 
failure of representative republican government, before it 
had been regularly established, and, through the mastery of 
the extremists won by intimidation and violence, this period 
led to the Reign of Terror, domination by sheer force, when 
the rivalries of chiefs and groups were decided by fear and 
wholesale executions. 
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The present volume, opened with two significant events, 
occurring on the same memorable day, September 21, 1792, 
the encounter at Valmy and the inauguration of the Conven- 
tion, the former turning the tide of invasion and saving 
France from an enforced restoration of the Old Régime and 
the latter preparing the stage for the life and deathstruggle 
of the Girondins and their opponents which took place inthe 
national representative assembly. 

The two distinctive parties in the Convention were 
divided, as we have seen, by no fundamental differences of 
principle, but by an irreconcilable diversity of temperament 
and method. The Girondins were visionaries, vacillating, 
without a clearly defined, consistent policy. Their oppon- 
ents were definite, ruthless, unwavering. Both professed the 
hallowed revolutionary doctrines of the time on the rights 
of man, the social contract, liberty, equality, popular sov- 
ereignty, and hatred of tyrants. But rival factions are usu- 
ally keen at discovering subtle heresies of faith and in con- 
flicts of dogma hatred arising from intolerance is often 
fiercest between related beliefs. 

Many significant phenomena already noted in the earlier 
period are still observable as the Revolution progresses, 
among them the tendency of every party or group, when 
once arrived in power, to check the subversive movement 
and stabilize conditions. Interest and responsibility exer- 
cise in every case their sobering influence and the radical of 
to-day becomes the conservative of to-morrow. The Giron- 
dins, who had appealed to the violent elements and stooped 
to sedition and conspiracy in their eagerness to win suprem- 
acy, now wished a return to security and legal methods of 
government. They wished to perpetuate the existing situa- 
tion with themselves in power. At a later stage we find 
Robespierre, the ruthless destroyer, attempting to restrain 
excesses after the triumph of his own party. 
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The Convention has received a reflected and unmerited 
glory from the contemporary achievements of the republican 
armies and its legendary reputation as an assembly of giants 
has scarcely yet been dispelled. In reality very few of the 
members of this body were distinguished for their intelli- 
gence, virtue, or fortitude. In fact no assembly has ever 
shown greater timidity. Elected under the shadow of the 
September massacres, containing in its midst an infatuated 
group of fanatic extremists, deliberating amid the cries and 
threats of an unruly public, and repeatedly invaded by 
savage hordes armed with pikes and other weapons, it is 
not strange that the Convention as a whole was influ- 
enced by apprehension and disquietude. It submitted to 
the arbitrary dictation of the clubs and Commune and was 
finally compelled by them to surrender many of its leading 
members. 

Between the two distinctive parties of the Right and 
Left, there was the great mass, two-thirds of the assembly 
known as the Plaine, without definite aims, hesitating, shun- 
ning a publicity that might become dangerous. The Grion- 
dins, the party of the Right, starting with control of the 
Executive Council and the commanding majority in the Con- 
vention, was unable to use effectively or retain its super- 
iority. As on previous occasions, the political changes in the 
present period were foreshadowed by movements in the 
clubs. Thus, during the autumn of 1792, the Girondins 
were gradually eliminated from the Jacobins and completely 
lost hold of this most inportant organ of political influence. 
Henceforth the Jacobin Club was identified with the Mon- 
tagne or party of the Left in the Convention. 

The hold of the Girondins on the Executive Council was 
soon threatened. Pache, becoming minister of war, deserted 
the Right and added the weight of the vast patronage and 
control of expenditure of his department to the influence of 
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the Jacobins and especially to that of the political leaders of 
the Commune of Paris. 

The king’s trial was the event of critical importance in the 
struggle of the parties. The Gironde’s lack of political 
sagacity is shown by the heedlessness with which it ap- 
proached this fateful issue. The Jacobins were determined 
to commit the nation irrevocably to the Revolution by an 
act that would destroy all hope of compromise with the Old 
Régime and at the same time they saw the opportunity of 
crushing their enemies by the imputation of royalism, if the 
latter opposed the execution of the king, or of reducing them 
to impotence, by depriving them of the support of the mod- 
erate element throughout the country, if they acquiesced in 
the sacrifice of Louis XVI. 

Confronted by this dilemma, a few deputies of the Right 
or Center manfully opposed at the peril of their own lives the 
demands of the violent minority, but most of the Gironde, 
unable to delay the issue or shift responsibility onto the 
nation, sacrificed their principles and judgment to popular- 
ity, only exposing their own weakness. The execution of the 
king helped to bring on hostilities with Great Britain, Hol- 
land, and Spain, increasing the perils of the nation, which 
eventually necessitated the ruthless dictatorial control of the 
strongest revolutionary chiefs. 

The able General Dumouriez, the hero of Valmy, who had 
rapidly driven the Austrians from Belgium and had expected 
to return to Paris at the head of his victorious army to sup- 
press anarchy and establish a moderate government, was 
constantly irritated by the interference of the agents of the 
revolutionary authorities and finally saw all his hopes and 
expectations shattered by the defeat at Neerwinden, March 
18, 1793. He was soon brought by chagrin and his own con- 
tumacy to a situation in which desertion to the national 
enemy seemed to him to be the only possible course. 
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Dumouriez’ treason, coinciding with the Vendean revolt, 
served as an opportunity for the Jacobins to rally popular 
support for drastic measures and to assail their political 
opponents with charges of indifference or complicity. The 
reaction to this crisis produced the Committee of Public 
Safety. 

In the end a brutal, determined minority always dom- 
inates a timid, irresolute majority. The Plaine, losing con- 
fidence in the Right, was drifting under the influence of the 
Left, when the Gironde, bestirring itself for a supreme effort, 
asserted its control of the majority by an unusual display of 
firmness and created the Committee of Twelve with extra- 
ordinary powers, which arrested Hébert, the soul of the 
Commune, at that time the most radical organ of the ex- 
tremists. But the Girondins lacked fortitude and energy to 
sustain this impulsive effort. The Commune, controlling 
the armed forces of Paris, compelled the Convention to 
abolish the Committee of Twelve and later extorted a decree 
for the arrest and trial of the leading Girondins, thus prac- 
tically exterminating the party of the Right, June 2, 1793. 

The rebellious movements provoked in different parts of 
France by indignation at the violent proceedings in Paris, 
creating with the uprising in La Vendée and the menace of 
the hostile coalition of European powers an almost hopeless 
situation for the Republic, were repressed through the energy 
of the Committee of Public Safety and the determination of 
the Jacobin leaders. 

In their relationship at this time the chief governing organs 
of the Republic, the Executive Council, Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety, and the Convention, now bore a certain general 
resemblance to the powers of a constitutional monarchy 
with responsible ministry. For the Executive Council, the 
nominal executive organ, might be said, like the constitu- 
tional monarch, to have reigned without ruling, while the 
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Committee of Public Safety exercised the actual executive 
authority, like a responsible ministry to which the legally 
omnipotent parliament, in this case the Convention, had con- 
fided its powers of government. The responsible ministry in 
the modern state, like the Committee of Public Safety, is 
really a committee and creature of the popular representa- 
tive assembly. Of course the analogy must not be pressed 
too far. The Committee of Public Safety was chosen by 
direct vote of the popular assembly and for a fixed period, 
not by indirect choice through appointment by the monarch 
and for an indefinite period depending on the confidence of 
the parliament. But the shortness of the term of power of 
the Committee of Public Safety and the overwhelming 
authority of the Montagne made the committee dependent 
on the good-will of the majority of the Convention. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that these govern- 
mental organs were very largely controlled and dominated 
by the Jacobin Club, an entirely extra-legal body, which sub- 
jected the conduct of all officials, committees, and the assem- 
bly itself to its watchful scrutiny. Circumstances, moreover, 
had made this club the all-important, influential forum for 
the discussion of political affairs, concerns of state, where- 
by revolutionary public opinion was largely formed, and 
through his supremacy in this club Robespierre rose to his 
position of prominence in the state. 

The unity of the Montagne was now threatened. Like all 
victorious parties, after having crushed all resistance and 
gained undisputed mastery, it tended to break up into rival 
factions. Abuse and vituperation, signs of growing discord, 
were increased and bitterness and discontent were aggra- 
vated by Marat’s assassination. The fierce attacks on the 
Committee of Public Safety, partially averted through 
Robespierre’s moderating intervention, led to the renewal of 
the committee with the exclusion of the less radical members. 
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Every succeeding crisis, every upheaval, and the continual 
agitation, rivalry, and contention of groups and personalities, 
by a gradual process of selection, through the elimination of 
the less sagacious, resolute, and energetic leaders, promoted 
the strong and ruthless and prepared the way for the dictator- 
ship of the few who were able to arrest the tendency towards 
chaos and marshall the entire available strength of the 
nation for defense against the overwhelming might of its 
foreign enemies. 
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July 13. Assassination of Marat . . ) Mint 2) Vaud 
July 14. Defeat of the federalists at Pacy RS peta, oath eg 
July 17. Victory over the Spaniards at Roussillon. . . 309 
August. During this month the departments vote on the 

new constitution . . 537 


August 10. Celebration of the Nagonal Festival ioe the 
Unity and Indivisibility of the Republic . . . . . 338 
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Agra, Bishop of, 300. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, French driven from, 206. 

Allier, Charles, 227. 

Allier, Claude, 227. 

Allier, Dominique, 227. 

Allies, plans of the, 203. 

Anselme, General J.-B. Modeste d’, 88. 

Argonne, 13. 

Army, French, reorganization of, 2; train- 
ing of, 10; national, 30. 

Assembly, military committee of, 6; Legis- 
lative, ceases functions, 54; life and 
membership of, 55. 

Assignats, issue of, 202. 

Avignon, 311. 


Bale, French forces in Bishopric of, 91. 

Bancal du Issarts, Jean-Henri, 213. 

Barbantane, General H.-P.-F.-B. Puget, 
Marquis de, 309. 

Barbaroux, Charles-Jean-Marie, 68, 275, 
283; gives letter of introduction to 
Charlotte Corday, 314. 

Barére, 64, 159, 269, 272,277, 278, 290, 
3233 speech influencing the Convention 
against the king, 180; elected to Commit- 
tee of Public Safety, 220; speaks in behalf 
of the Committee of Public Safety, 250. 

Basire, Claude, upholds royalty, 62. 

Beffroi de Beauvoir, Louis-Etienne, 147. 

Belgium, political opinions in, 104; com- 
missioners sent into, 106; annexed to 
France, 109; reverses in, 206-207. 

Bergoeing, Frangois, 283. 

Berruyer, General Jean-Francois, 298. 

Berthier, Alexandre, 335. 

Bertrand, 283. 

Beurnonville, Pierre-Riel, Marquis de, 18, 
20) 23) 37, 202, 2133; imprisoned by 
the Austrians, 214. 


Billaud-Varenne, Jean-Nicolas, 59; pro- 
poses a republic, 63. 

Biron, General- Armand-Louis de Gon- 
taut, Duc de, 298-299, 307, 323, 3315 
ordered to Paris, 334. 

Birotteau, 283. 

Boileau, 70, 283. 

Boissy @ Anglas, Frangois-Antoine, Comte 
de, 277. 

Bonchamps, C.-M.-A. de, 235, 306. 

Bordeaux, hostility towards Convention, 
287; expels deputies from the Conven- 
tion, 294. 

Bouchotte, Colonel J.-B., 323; made min- 
ister of war, 214. 

Boulard, General, 298, 333. 

Bourdon, 327. 

Boyer-Fonfréde, Jean-Baptiste, 241, 251, 
286. 

Breard, elected to the Committee of Public 
Safety, 220. 

Brissot de Warville, Jean-Pierre, 55, 58, 
64, 99, 199, 241, 282, 288; elected 
secretary of Convention, 54. 

Brittany, hostile towards the Republic, 
227; attitude towards the Convention, 
292. 

Brunswick, Duke of, 10, 14, 15, 20, 24, 
33> 36, 39, 41, 48. 

Brussels, opens gates to French, 97. 

Buzot, F.-L.-N., 64, 66, 196, 282, 288, 
292; Madame Roland’s attachment for, 
57: 


Ca ira, 24. 

Caen, forces collect at, 293. 

Cambon, Joseph, 100, 103, 147, 194, 
264, 274, 276, 327; resigns as Mayor 
of Paris, 205; elected to Committee of 
Public Safety, 220. 
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Cambray, defeat of republicans at, 260. 

Camus, Armand-Gaston, 105, 213; elected 
secretary of Convention, 54. 

Canclaux, General J.-B.-C., 298, 308, 
331. 

Carnot, Lazare-Nicolas-Marguerite, 6. 

Carteaux, General, 311. 

Cathelinau, Jacques, 307; leads revolt 
against conscription, 231. 

Catherine II, 34, 44, 47. 

Cé, 334. 

Central Assembly, 252. 

Chabot, 327. 

Chalier, 224, 247. 

Chambon, Antoine-Benoit, 64, 241, 282. 

Championnet, J.-A.-E., 3. 

Charette de la Contrie, F.-A., 298, 307, 
308; takes command of peasant forces, 
234. 

Charrier, Antoine, 227. 

Charrier, Marc, 227. 

Chatillon, 333. 

Chaumette, P.-G., 250, 256, 340. 

Chauvelin, ordered to leave England, 
199. 

Chazot, 24. 

Chemille, 231. 

Cholet, attack on, 231. 

Claviére, Etienne, 64, 87, 103, 194, 283. 

Clerfayt, Count of, 9, 16, 25, 33, 383 
life of, 12. 

Cléry, 157, 189. 

Cloots, Anacharsis, 98. 

Collot d’Herbois, Jean-Marie, 56, 66; 
proposes abolition of royalty, 62. 

Committee of Public Safety, established, 
210; reorganized, 219; first election 
for, 220; ordered to submit new con- 
stitution, 285; its term of authority, 
319; renewed, 323. 

Committee of Twelve, appointed, 251; 
abolished and reéstablished, 259; abol- 
ished, 270. é 

Commune, 70, 102; dominates elections, 
52, 533; demands measures to protect 
the public, 147; decides to raise force 
of 12,000 men, 238. 

Condorcet, M.-J.-A.-N. Caritat, Marquis 
de, 55, 64; elected secretary of Con- 
vention, 54; his draft of constitution 
ignored, 285. 

Constitution, accepted by the Convention, 
336. 


Convention, membership of, 51; occupies 
hall of Manége, 54; meets for first time 
and elects officers, 54; parties of, 55; 
abolishes royalty, 62; decrees elections 
for administrative, municipal, and judi- 
cial authorities, 65; sends commission- 
ers, 66; expressions before, of indigna-~ 
tion at the atrocities committed, 66; 
bill to be prepared for repression of 
instigation of murder and assassination, 
67; decrees the Republic one and indi- 
visible, 70; antagonism with Commune, 
71; passes decree that ministers render 
account of their secret expenses, 71; 
question of guard for the, 75; demands 
upon for money, 86; passes decree 
establishing central purchasing directory, 
103; sends commissioners into Belgium, 
104; adopts counts of accusation against 
the king, 157; Louis X VI brought before 
the, 158; debate over Louis XVI, 172; 
passes decrees of special tax on the rich 
and organization of commissions to be 
sent throughout the country, 208; passes 
decree establishing revolutionary tribu- 
nal, 209; inviolability of members abol- 
ished, 218; political sentiments of the 
country, 222; decree levying 300,000 
men for the army, 225; moves from 
the Manége to the Tuileries, 243; de- 
cides to send commissioners to the sec- 
tions to obtain troops, 245; Guadet 
proposes that a new convention convene 
at Bourges, 250; troops stationed to 
defend the, 258; invested by armed 

' forces, 273; exit barred by troops, 278; 
passes decree of arrest of the Girondins, 
2803; accepts new constitution, 336; 
reconciliation with the departments, 
340. 

Corday d’ Armont, Charlotte, life of, 313; 
assassination of Marat, 312-315; trial 
and execution of, 317-318. 

Cordeliers, meeting at demands insur- 
rection against the Convention, 254. 

Coustard, General, 301. 

Couthon, Georges, 279, 323. 

Custine, Adam-Philippe, Comte de, 95, 
98, 201, 323. 


Dagobert, General, 309. 
D’ Albarade, 323, 329. 
Dampierre, meeting of envoys at, 34. 


INDEX 


Danton, Georges-Jacques, 6, 19, 64, 65, 
68, 71, 104, 168, 204, 207, 209, 211, 
213, 217, 239, 245, 250, 257, 261, 
271, 278, 284, 321, 322, 324, 3303 
secret interview with Dumouriez, 212; 
elected to Committee of Public Safety, 
2203; urges suppressing of the Commit- 
tee of Twelve, 264. 

Dauphin, 155, 1883; proclaimed Louis 
XVII, King of France, 192. 

David, J.-L., 338. 

Davout, L.-N., 3. 

De Bry, elected to Committee of Public 
Safety, 220. 

Defense, organization of Committee of 
General, 210. 

Deforgues, made minister of foreign affairs, 
285. 

Delacroix, Jacques-Vincent, 277, 278; 
elected to Committee of Public Safety, 
220. 

Delmas, elected to Committee of Public 
Safety, 220. 

Deprez-Crassier, 22, 23. 

Deséze, Romain, appointed to defense of 
the king, 167; pleas for the king, 170; 
asks for appeal from the judgment of 
the Convention, 184. 

Desmoulins, Camille, 59; his Letter to 
Dillon, 325, 

Destournelles, made minister of finances, 
285. 

Dillon, General Arthur, Comte de, 14, 
BEOXS CIS eee BYE) ICE 

Dobsen, 262. 

Doue, 335. ’ 

Doulcet, 286. 

Dubois -Crancé, 
2955 310. 

Duchatelet, Colonel, 5. 

Ducos, 55. 

Dumouriez, General-Charles-Frangois-Du- 
BE Oy Gy May th Bob 1g oe iy 
36, 49, 64, 194; disposition of troops 
by, 14; made commander-in-chief, 35; 
goes to Paris, 94; named General of 
the Army of the Ardennes, 95; begins 
operations against the Austrians, 96; 
his successes, 97; his treatment of the Bel- 
gians, 102-103; arrivesin Paris, 105,201; 
crosses into Holland, 204; ordered to re- 
turn to army, 206; his plans, 210; agrees 
to evacuate Brussels, 212; summoned . 


Edmond - Louis- Alexis, 
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to appear before the Convention, 213 ; 
suspended from command, 214; goes 
over to the enemy, 215. 

Dussaulx, 277. 

Duval, General, 14. 


Economic difficulties, 205. 

Economic situation, $5. 

Edgeworth de Firmont, Abbé, attends the 
king, 188; accompanies the king to the 
scaffold, 190. 

Egalité, see Orléans. 

Egalité, the younger, 211, 220. 

Elbée, Gigot d’, 235. 

Elisabeth, Madame, 155, 188. 

Executive Council, wishes to exploit Bel- 
gium, 103. 


Fabre d’ Eglantine, Philippe-Francois-Naz- 
arie, 59, 146. 

Fabre de  Hérault, 309. 

Fauchet, Claude, 120, 277; his speech 
supporting the inviolability of the king, 
128. 

Festival, National, 338. 

Fline, 334. 

Fontenay, captured by the Vendeans, 297. 

Fountain of Regeneration, 342. 

Francis II, 34, 43, 45- 


Garat, Dominique-Joseph, 65, 258, 263, 
271, 323; announces the decrees of the 
Convention to the king, 187. 

Gardien, 283. 

Gasparin, 323. 

Gaston, 232. 

Geneva, Swiss forces in, 9o. 

Gensonné, Armand, 55, 64, 105, 186, 
ZAT, 203. j 
Girondins, 55, 67, 170, 174, 205, 220; 
leaders of, 55; dominate in the Conven- 
tion, 64; fear Robespierre, 70; press, 33; 
lose control of the political clubs, 83; 
their weakness revealed, 118; realize 
their peril, 168; control Committee of 
General Safety, 180; their loss of com- 
mand, 192; attacked by Danton, 217; 
formulate decrees against the members 
of the royal family, 221; petition of the 
sections against, 241; attack on Marat, 
240; overthrow of, 237, 281; indecision 
as to remaining or withdrawing from 
the Convention, 273; who fled and 
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escaped, 282, 283; in captivity, 283; 
some leaders of go to Bordeaux, 305; 
prosecution of, 330. 

Goethe, 27. 

Gomaire, 283. 

Gorsas, Antoine-Joseph, 277, 282, 288; 
arrested, 204. 

Gossuin, 342. 

Grain crop, no real shortage of, 145. 

Grangeneuve, 282. 

Great Britain, 108; politics inaffected by 
the revolution in France, 196; France 
declares war with, 199. 

Grégoire, Henri, 99, 137, 274. 

Grenoble, conditions in, 295. 

Guadet, Marguerite-Elie, 55, 207, 240, 
241, 259, 265, 283; declares assembly 
no longer free, 250; his appeal to the 
Convention, 247. 

Guillotine, moved to the Place de la Revo- 
lution, 244. 

Guyton-Morveau, 327; elected to Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, 220. 


Hanriot, Francois, 272, 278; named chief 
of insurrectional forces, 262. 

Hardy, 24. 

Hauegwitz, 49. 

Hébert, Jacques-René, arrested and freed, 
255-259. 

Herault de Séchelles, Marie-Jean, 278, 303, 
323; leads ceremonies at the Fountain 
of Regeneration, 342. 

Hoche, Louis-Lazare, 5. 

Hohenlohe-Kirchberg, 9, 21, 22, 23, 33, 
37> 38, 42, 203. 

Holland, preparations for invasion of, 203. 


Iron cupboard, 142. 

Isnard, Maximin, 55, 257, 2773; declares 
the English endeavored to stir up insur- 
rection, 249. 


Jacobin Club, 223, 320, 3213; attitude 
towards Louis XVI, 14; determined to 
condemn the king, 170; gains confidence, 
193; demands the discontinuance of pro- 
ceedings against the authors of the Sep- 
tember massacres, 204; alarmed at the 
reports of disturbances, 244; discusses 
policy as to the renewal of Committee 
of Public Safety, 327; receives delegates 
to the National Festival, 339. 
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Jeanbon, 275. 

Jemmapes, Battle of, 96-97. 
Joseph II, 42. 

Jourdan, Jean-Baptiste, 3. 


Kellermann, General Frangois-Christophe- 
Edmond, 11, 22, 23, 25, 275 355 48, 
49, 963 life of, 18, 19; made com- 
mander of the Army of the Alps, 109. 

Kersaint, 66; resigns from Convention, 
185. 

Kervélégan, 251, 282. 


Labaroliére, General, 334. 

Lafayette, 6, 9. 

Lahardi, 283. 

Lajard, 6, 9. 

La Lozére, success of forces of the Con- 
vention at, 309. 

Lamarque, 213. 

Lanjuinais, J.-D., 24, 120, 172, 207, 259, 
275, 277, 283. 

Lariviére, 251, 282. 

La Rrochejaquelein, Henri de, 235, 297. 

La Source, M.-D.-A., 67, 282; elected 
secretary of Convention, 54; expresses 
distrust of Danton, 218. 

Laveaux, 261. 

Lebrun, Charles-Frangois, 64, 87, 283; 
his instructions to his agents, 107. 

Lecombe, C.-J., 3. 

Legendre, 59, 274. 

Leopold, Emperor, 43. 

Lepeletier Saint-Fargeau, assassination of, 
189. 

Lesage, 282. 

Lescure, Louis-Marie, Marquis de, 235, 
2975 3°75 333- 

Lidon, 282. 

Liege, French abandon, 206. 

Lille, siege of, 37, 39. 

Lindet, R., 296, 323. 

Longwy, capitulation of, 11; evacuated, 
42. 

Louis XVI, discovery of documents re- 
garding his secret relations with foreign 
powers, 114; his trial discussed, 115; 
his inviolability upheld, 119; evidence 
against found in the secret cupboard, 
144; imprisonment in the Temple, 
155; taken before the Convention, 158; 
charges against him read by the secretary 
of the Convention, 160; his request for 
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legal counsel, 165; again appears before 
the Convention, 170; addresses the Con- 
vention, 172; Convention votes on his 
fate, 181; Convention votes for his death, 
1823; receives announcement of the de- 
crees of the Convention, 187; makes 
his will, 188; his last interview with his 
family, 188; execution of, 189; effect 
of his execution, 194-195. 

Louis XVII, proclaimed, 192. 

Louvet de Couvray, J.-B., 24, 282; de- 
nounces Robespierre, 72. 

Lucchesini, Jeréme Marquis de, 36, 48, 
107. 

Lickner, General Nicolas, 6, 9, 20. 

Lyons, 311; disturbances at, 224; opposes 
the levy of soldiers, 244; petition from 
for help for arrested persons, 247; dis- 
turbances at, 287. 


Machecoul, 333; massacres at, 232. 

Mack, Colonel, 212. 

Mailhan, 288. 

Mailhe, 182; his report on the trial of the 
king, 116. ‘ 

Mainz, 40. 

Malesherbes, Chretien-Guillaume de La- 
moignon de, appointed king’s counsel, 
166; attempts to address the Convention, 
184. 

Mallarmé, Francois-René-Auguste, 261, 
266, 277. 

Manstein, Colonel, 34, 36. 

Marais or Plaine, the, 55. 

Marat, Jean-Paul, 59, 60, 68, 69, 94, 148, 
170, 186, 209, 239, 240, 248, 265, 
271, 2783 proposal of decree of accusa- 
tion against, 70; accusation against de- 
manded, 205; arrested, 241; trial and 
triumph, 242; advises demand of accu- 
sation against the Gironde, 272; assas- 
sination, 314; burial, 316, 317. 

Marcé, General, 233. 

Maret, H.-B., his mission to England, 
198. 

Marie Anioinette, 155, 188. 

Marquet, 276. 

Marseilles, 311, 3313 partially in revolt, 
244; hostility towards the Convention, 
287, 290. 

Mathieu-Mirampal, Jean-Baptiste-Charles, 
264, 294, 327. 

Meilhan, 273, 275. 
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Menon, 335. 

Military, force raised by Commune, 238. 

Miranda, General, 209, 211. 

Molitor, G.-J.-J., 4. 

Mollevault, 283. 

Momoro, 332. 

Monge, 64. 

Mons, French enter, 97. 

Montagne, 55, 59, 67, 113; fate of the 
king in the control of, 119; gains over 
the Girondins, 168; attitude throughout 
the king’s trial, 192; obtain renewal of 
the vigilance committee, 204; obtain 
establishment of tribunal to try con- 
spirators, 207. 

Montesquiou, 9, 89, 90, 91. 

Morisson, C.-L.-F., 119. 

Morris, Gouverneur, 37, 62, 1913; plans 
for escape of Louis XVI, 76; predictions 
and comments, 77-81; his letter to 
Washington, 111. 


Namur, taken by the French, 97. 

Nantes, 313, 3353; defeat of Vendeans at, 
308. 

Naples, threatened by the French fleet, 
92. 

Neerwinden, Battle of, 212. 

Neufchateau, Francois de, 64; president 
of the Legislative Assembly declares 
that the Assembly has ceased, 54. 

Neuwinger, General, occupies Worms, 40. 

Ney, Michel, 5. 

Niort, 332. 

Normandy, attitude in, 227; attitude to- © 
wards the Convention, 292. 


Orléanism, banished from the Convention, 
220. 

Orléans, Philippe Duc d’ (Egalité), 595 975 
170, 220; execution demanded, 330. 

Ormesson, Lefebvre d’, 64. 

Oudinot, N.-C., 3. 


Pache, Jean-Nicolas, 37, 101, 103, 169, 
195, 241, 253, 340; minister of war, 
64; elected Mayor of Paris, 205. 

Pacy, defeat of the federalists at, 305. 

Paine, ‘Thomas, 138. 

Palluau, 298. 

Panis, 59, 69. 
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Parthenay, 332. 

Payne, 64. 

Pérignon, D.-C., 3. 

Perrin, C.-V., 3. 

Pétion de Villeneuve, Jérdme, 58, 63, 105, 
119, 241, 283; elected president of the 
National Convention, 54. 

Peyron, 329. 

Pichegru, Charles, 5. 

Pitt, William, 195, 249. 

Plaine or Marais, 55, 61. 

Poland, 47; makes treaty with Prussia, 44; 
second partition of, 198. 

Pontécoulant, 241. 

Prieur, 323. 

Provence, Comte de, proclaims the dauphin 
as Louis XVII, King of France, 192. 
Prussia, Frederick William II, King of, 
10, 24, 33> 34, 38, 423 44, 45, 47, 48, 
107; in negotiation with Russia and 
Austria, 108; signs treaty of second 

partition of Poland, 198. 

Prussian army, 7; retreat of, 26; enfeebled 
by sickness, 35; continues retreat, 41. 
Public Safety, Committee of, first meeting, 

213.' 

Puisaye, 304. 


Quétineau, General, 236. 
Quinette, 213. 


Rabaut Saint-Etienne, Jean-Paul, 251, 
265, 282, 288. 

Rebecqui, 67, 288. 

Republic, proposed, 63. 

Revolutionary, assembly founded, 260; 
committee ordered ringing of tocsin, 
273; tribunal established, 209. 

Richebraques, 261. 

Robert, P.-F.-J., his hostility to royalty 
and speech before the Convention, 132. 

Robespierre, Maximilien- Marie- Isidore, 
59, 60, 68, 72, 87, 170, 174, 209, 220, 
240, 260, 271, 283, 291, 303, 320, 
325, 329, 330; denounced in the as- 
sembly, 72-73; proposes condemnation 
of the king, 148; speech before the 
Convention, 149-1543 opposes lawless- 
ness, 246; demands suppression of the 
Twelve, 269; speech on the assassin- 
ation of Marat, 316; defense of the 
Committee of Public Safety, 326. 
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Rochambeau, 6. 

Roland de la Patiére, Jean-Marie, 57, 64, 
65, 71, 86, 146; appears in the Con- 
vention announcing the finding of secret 
cupboard in the Tuileries, 142; resigns, 
1933 escapes, 283. 

Roland, Madame, memoirs of; salon of, 
56; arrested, 271, 283. 

Ronsin, 332. 

Rossignol, 332. 

Roussillon, victory over the Spaniards at, 
309. 

Rouzet de Folmon, 135. 

Royal and Catholic Army, Grand, 236. 

Royale, Madame, Duchesse d’ Angouléme, 
155, 188. 


Sables d’Olonne, Les, 298. 

Saint-André, Jeanbon, 323. 

Saint-Just, L.-A., 59, 170, 172, 3233 his 
speech against the king, 122. 

Salles, 173, 205, 282. 

Salomon, General, 301. 

Sandos, General, 297. 

Santerre, General Antoine-Joseph, 159, 
160, 185, 190, 335. 

Saumur, 335; attack on, 301; evacuated 
by Vendeans, 307. 

Savoy, occupation of by the French, 90; 
wishes union with France, 99. 

Sedan, concentration of troops at, 14. 

Sémonville, 92. 

Sergent, 59. 

Servan de Gerbey, Joseph, 6, 19, 64, 
89. 

Sieyés, 64. 

Solier, L., 227. 

Soult, N.-J. de D., 4. 

Source, La, 98. 

Spain, preparations made against; pays 
indemnity to France, 93; war declared 
with, 200. 

Spielmann, 49. 

Stofflet, 231. 

Suffrage, lack of interest in the, 337. 


Talleyrand, on mission to England, 198. 
Tallien, 66. 

Tax, on the rich, special, 207. 

Temple, the, 155. 
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Thouars, 335; attack on, 236. 

Thuriot, 264, 323. 

Toulouse, attitude towards the Convention, 
290. 

Treilhard, Jean-Baptiste Comte, 294; 
elected to Committee of Public Safety, 
220. 

Tronchet, F.-D., appointed king’s counsel, 
166. 

Tuileries, 


243. 


Convention moves to the, 


Valazé, Charles-Eleonor Du Friche de, 115, 
168, 207, 241, 264, 283. 

Valence, General, 48, 49, 211, 220. 

Valmy, Battle of, 12-36. 

Vendeans, rendezvous at Doué, 300. 
Vendée, La, 228, 297, 331; neighboring 
departments raise force against, 238. 

Verdun, surrender of; garrison of, 11. 
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Vergniaud, Pierre-Victorin, 55, 58, 64, 
66, 69, 241, 264, 266, 269, 283; elected 
secretary of Convention, 54; his speech 
against the death of the king, 175; an- 
nounces result of voting on the king’s 
penalty, 184. 

Verteuil, General, 233. 

Viger, 283. 

Vihiers, 334. 

Vincent, 332. 

Voting, system of, 5. 


Weimar, Duke of, 23, 27. 

Westermann, General Frangois-Joseph, his 
army, 331; his advance into Vendean 
territory, 3323; ordered to Paris for 
trial, 334. 

Wimpften, General Felix de, 293, 298, 
304, 318. 

Wittenkoff, 160. 
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